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THE  DWELLER 
ON  THE  THRESHOLD 

I 

WHEN  Evelyn  Mailing,  notorious  because 
of  his  sustained  interest  in  Psychical 
Research  and  his  work  for  Professor  Stepton, 
first  met  the  Rev.  Marcus  Harding,  that  well- 
known  clergyman  was  still  in  the  full  flow  of 
his  many  activities.  He  had  been  translated 
from  his  labours  in  Liverpool  to  a  West  End 
church  in  London.  There  he  had  proved 
hitherto  an  astonishing  success.  On  Hospital 
Sundays  the  total  sums  collected  from  his 
flock  were  by  far  the  largest  that  came  from 
the  pockets  of  any  congregation  in  London. 
The  music  in  St.  Joseph's  was  allowed  by 
connoisseurs,  who  knew  their  Klgar  as  well  as 
their  Goss,  their  Perosi  as  well  as  their  Bach, 
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and  their  Wesley,  to  be  remarkable.  Critical 
persons,  mostly  men,  who  sat  on  the  fence  be- 
tween Orthodoxy  and  Atheism,  thought  highly 
of  Mr.  Harding's  sermons,  and  even  sometimes 
came  down  on  his  side.  And,  of  all  signs 
surely  the  most  promising  for  a  West  End 
clergyman's  success,  smart  people  flocked  to 
him  to  be  married,  and  Arum  lilies  were 
perpetually  being  carried  in  and  out  of  his 
chancel,  which  was  adorned  with  Morris 
windows.  He  was  married  to  a  woman  who 
managed  to  be  admirable  without  being  dull, 
Lady  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Mansford,  and  sister  of  the  present  peer,  fie 
was  comfortably  off.  His  health  as  a  rule 
was  good,  though  occasionally  he  suffered 
from  some  obscure  form  of  dyspepsia.  And 
he  was  still  comparatively  young,  just  forty- 
eight. 

Nevertheless,  as  Evelyn  Mailing  immedi- 
ately perceived,  Mr.  Harding  was  not  a  happy 
man. 

In  appearance  he  was  remarkable.  Of  com- 
manding height,  with  a  big  frame,  a  striking 
head    and   countenance,    and   a   pair   of  keen 
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grey  eyes,  he  looked  like  a  man  who  was 
intended  by  nature  to  dominate.  White 
threads  appeared  in  his  thick  brown  hair, 
which  he  wore  parted  in  the  middle.  But 
his  face,  which  was  clean-shaven,  had  not 
many  tell-tale  lines.  And  he  did  not  look 
more  than  his  age. 

The  sadness  noted  by  Mailing  was  at  first 
evasive  and  fleeting,  not  indelibly  fixed  in  the 
puckers  of  a  forehead,  or  in  the  down-drawn 
corners  of  a  mouth.  It  was  as  a  thin,  almost 
impalpable  mist,  that  can  scarcely  be  seen, 
yet  that  alters  all  the  features  in  a  landscape 
ever  so  faintly.  Like  a  shadow  it  travelled 
across  the  eyes,  obscured  the  forehead,  lay 
about  the  lips.  And  as  a  shadow  lifts  it  lifted. 
But  it  soon  returned,  like  a  thing  uneasy  that 
is  becoming  determined  to  discover  an  abiding- 
place. 

Mailing's  first  meeting  with  the  clergyman 
took  place  on  Westminster  Bridge  on  an 
afternoon  in  early  May,  when  London  seemed, 
almost  like  a  spirited  child,  to  be  flinging 
itself  with  abandon  into  the  first  gaieties  of 
the  season.      Mailing  was   alone,   coming   on 
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foot  from  Waterloo.  Mr.  Harding  was  also 
on  foot,  with  his  senior  curate,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Chichester,  who  was  an  acquaintance  of  Mailing, 
but  whom  Mailing  had  not  seen  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  time,  having  been  out  on  his 
estate  in  Ceylon.  At  the  moment  when 
Mailing  arrived  upon  the  bridge  the  two 
clergymen  were  standing  by  the  parapet  on 
the  Parliament  side,  looking  out  over  the 
river.  As  he  drew  near  to  them  the  curate 
glanced  suddenly  round,  saw  him,  and  uttered 
an  involuntary  exclamation  which  attracted 
Mr.  Harding's  attention. 

"Telepathy!"  said  Chichester,  shaking  Mail- 
ing by  the  hand.  "  I  believe  I  looked  round 
because  I  knew  I  should  see  you.  Yet  I  sup- 
posed you  to  be  still  in  Ceylon."  He  glanced 
at  the  rector  rather  doubtfully,  seemed  to  take 
a  resolution,  and  with  an  air  almost  of  dogged- 
ncss  added,  "  May  I  ?  "  and  introduced  the  two 
men  to  one  another. 

Mr.  Harding  observed  the  new-comer  with 
an  interest  that  was  unmistakable. 

"  You  are  the  Mr.  Mailing  of  whom 
Professor  Stepton  has  spoken  to  me,"  he  said, 
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— "who  has  done  so  much  experimental  work 
for  him  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"The  professor  comes  to  my  church  now 
and  then ! " 

"  I  have  heard  him  say  so." 

"  You  saw  we  were  looking  at  the  river  ? 
Before  I  came  to  London  I  was  at  Liverpool, 
and  learned  there  to  love  great  rivers.  There 
is  something  in  a  great  river  that  reminds 
us " 

He  caught  his  curate's  eye  and  was 
silent. 

"  Are  you  walking  my  way  ?  "  asked  Mailing. 
"  I  am  going  by  the  Abbey  and  Victoria  Street 
to  Cadogan  Square." 

"Then  we  will  accompany  you  as  far  as 
Victoria  Station,"  said  the  rector. 

"You  don't  think  it  would  be  wiser  to  take 
a  hansom  ?  "  began  Chichester.  "  You  remem- 
ber  " 

"No,  no,  certainly  not.  Walking  always 
does  me  good."  rejoined  Mr.  Harding,  almost 
in  a  tone  of  rebuke. 

The  curate  said  nothing  more,  and  the  three 
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men  set  out  toward  Parliament  Square,  Mailing 
walking  between  the  two  clergymen. 

He  felt  embarrassed,  and  this  surprised  him, 
for  he  was  an  extremely  self-reliant  man  and 
entirely  free  from  shyness.  At  first  he  thought 
that  possibly  his  odd  discomfort  arose  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  in  company  with  two 
men  who,  perhaps,  had  quite  recently  had 
a  difference  which  they  were  endeavouring 
out  of  courtesy  to  conceal  from  him. 

Perhaps  there  had  been  a  slight  quarrel  over 
some  parish  matter.  Certainly  when  he  first 
spoke  with  them  there  had  been  something 
uneasy,  a  suspicion  of  strain,  in  the  manner  of 
both.  But  then  he  remembered  how,  before 
Chichester  had  turned  round,  they  had  been 
leaning  amicably  above  the  river. 

No,  it  could  not  be  that.  He  sought 
mentally  for  some  other  reason.  But  while 
he  did  so  he  talked,  and  endeavoured  to  rid 
himself  promptly  of  the  unwelcome  feeling  that 
beset  him. 

In  this  effort,  however,  he  did  not  at  first 
succeed.  The  "conditions"  were  evidently 
unsatisfactory.     He  wondered  whether  if  he 
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were  not  walking  between  the  two  men  he 
would  feel  more  comfortable,  and  presently, 
at  a  crossing,  he  managed  to  change  his  place. 
He  was  now  next  to  Mr.  Harding,  who  had 
the  curate  on  his  other  side,  and  at  once 
he  felt  more  at  his  ease.  The  rector  of 
St.  Joseph's  led  the  conversation,  in  which 
Mailing  joined,  and  at  first  the  curate  was 
silent.  But  presently  Mailing  noticed  a  thing 
that  struck  him  as  odd.  Chichester  began  to 
"chip  in"  now  and  then,  and  whenever  he 
did  so  it  was  either  to  modify  what  Mr. 
Harding  had  just  said,  or  to  check  him  in 
what  he  was  saying,  or  abruptly  to  introduce 
a  new  topic  of  talk.  Sometimes  Mr.  Harding 
did  not  appear  to  notice  these  interruptions ; 
at  other  times  he  obviously  resented  them; 
at  others  again  he  yielded  with  an  air  of 
anxiety,  almost  of  fear,  to  his  curate's  attenua- 
tions or  liastened  to  follow  his  somewhat  sur- 
prising leads  down  new  conversational  paths. 
Mailing  could  not  understand  Chichester, 
But  it  became  evident  to  him  that  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  curate  was  painfully 
critical    of    his    rector,  as   sometimes    higlily 
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sensitive  people  are  critical  of  members  of 
their  own  family.  And  Mr.  Harding  was 
certainly  aware  of  this  critical  attitude,  and 
at  moments  seemed  to  be  defiant  of  it,  at 
other  moments  to  be  almost  terrorized  by  it. 

All  that  passed,  be  it  noted,  passed  as 
between  gentlemen,  rather  glided  in  the  form 
of  nuance  than  trampled  heavily  in  more 
blatant  guise.  But  Evelyn  Mailing  was  a 
highly  trained  observer  and  a  man  in  whom 
investigation  had  become  a  habit.  Now  that 
he  was  no  longer  ill  at  ease  he  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  relations  between  the  two 
men  with  whom  he  was  walking.  He  was 
unable  to  understand  them,  and  this  fact  of 
course  increased  his  interest.  Moreover  he 
was  surprised  by  the  change  he  observed  in 
Chichester. 

Although  he  had  never  been  intimate  with 
Henry  Chichester,  he  had  known  him  fairly 
well,  and  had  summed  him  up  as  a  very  good 
man  and  a  decidedly  attractive  man,  but 
marred,  as  Mailing  thought,  by  a  definite 
weakness  of  character.  He  had  been  too 
amiable,   too   ready   to   take   others   on   their 
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own  valuation  of  themselves,  too  kind-hearted, 
and  too  easily  deceived.  The  gentleness  of 
a  saint  had  been  his,  but  scarcely  the  firm- 
ness of  a  saint.  Industrious,  dutiful,  and 
conscientious,  he  had  not  struck  Mailing  as 
a  man  of  strong  intellect,  though  he  was  a 
cultivated  and  well-educated  man.  Though 
not  governed  by  his  own  passions — when 
one  looked  at  him  one  had  been  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  he  had  any, — he  had  seemed 
prone  to  be  governed  by  those  about  him, 
at  any  rate  in  little  matters  of  every  day.  His 
charm  had  consisted  in  his  transparent  good- 
ness, and  in  an  almost  gay  kindliness  which 
had  seemed  to  float  round  him  like  an  atmo- 
sphere. To  look  into  his  face  had  been  to  look 
at  the  happiness  which  comes  only  to  those 
who  do  right  things,  and  are  at  peace  with 
their  own  souls. 

What  could  have  happened  to  change  this 
charming,  if  too  pliant,  personality  into  the 
critical,  watchful,  almost— so  at  moments  it 
seemed  to  Mailing— aggressive  curate  who 
was  now,  always  in  a  gentlemanly  way, 
making  things  rather  dilticult  for  his  rector. 
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And  the  matter  became  the  more  mysterious 
when  Mailing  considered  Mr.  Harding.  For 
here  was  a  man  obviously  of  dominant  person- 
ality. Despite  his  fleeting  subservience  to 
Chichester,  inexplicable  to  Mailing,  he  was 
surely  by  far  the  stronger  of  the  two,  both 
in  intellect  and  character.  Not  so  saintly, 
perhaps,  he  was  more  likely  to  influence 
others.  Firmness  showed  in  his  forcible  chin, 
energy  in  the  large  lines  of  his  mouth, 
decision  in  his  clear-cut  features.  Yet  there 
was  something  contradictory  in  his  face.  And 
the  flitting  melancholy,  already  remarked, 
surel}'-  hinted  at  some  secret  instability, 
perhaps  known  only  to  Harding  himself, 
perhaps  known  to  Chichester  also. 

When  the  three  men  came  to  the  turning  at 
the  corner  of  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  Chichester 
stopped  short. 

"  Here  is  our  way,"  he  said,  speaking  across 
Mr,  Harding  to  Mailing, 

The  rector  looked  at  Mailing, 

"  Have  you  far  to  go  ?  "  he  asked,  with  rather 
a  tentative  air. 

"  I  live  in  Cadogan  Square  " 
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"Of  course.     I  remember.    You  told  us  you 
were  going  there." 

"Good-bye,"  said  Chichester.  "We  are 
taking  the  underground  to  South  Kensington." 

"I  think  I  shall  walk,"  said  the  rector. 

"  But  you  know  we  are  due " 

"  There  is  plenty  of  time.  Tell  them  I  shall 
be  there  at  four." 

"But  really " 

"Punctually  at  four.  I  will  walk  on  with 
Mr.  Mailing." 

"  1  really  think  you  had  better  not,"  began 
Chichester.     "Over-exertion " 

"Am  I  an  invalid?  "exclaimed  Mr.  Harding, 
almost  sharply. 

"No,  no,  of  course  not.  But  you  remember 
that  yesterday  you  were  not  quite  well." 

"  That  is  the  very  reason  why  I  wish  to  walk. 
Exercise  always  does  my  dyspepsia  good." 

"  Let  us  all  walk,"  said  the  curate,  abruptly. 

Bill  this  was  obviously  not  Mr.  Harding's 
intention. 

"  1  want  you  to  ^o  through  the  minutes  and 
the  accounts  before  the  meeting,"  he  said,  in  a 
quieter  but  decisive  voice.     "  We  will  meet  at 
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the  school  at  four.  You  will  have  plenty  of 
time  if  you  take  the  train.  And,  meanwhile, 
Mr.  Mailing  and  I  will  go  on  foot  together  as 
far  as  Cadogan  Square," 

Chichester  stood  for  a  moment  staring  into 
Mr.  Harding's  face,  then  he  said,  almost  sulkily  : 

"  Very  well.     Good-bye." 

He  turned  on  his  heel,  and  was  lost  in  the 
throng  near  the  station. 

It  seemed  to  Mailing  that  an  expression  of 
relief  overspread  his  companion's  face. 

"You  don't  mind  my  company  for  a  little 
longer,  I  hope?"  said  the  rector. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  it." 

They  set  out  on  their  walk  to  Cadogan 
Square.  After  two  or  three  minutes  of  silence 
the  rector  remarked : 

"  You  know  Chichester  well  ?" 

"  1  can  hardly  say  that.  1  used  to  meet  him 
sometimes  with  some  friends  of  mine,  the 
Crespignys.  But  I  haven't  seen  him  for  more 
than  two  years." 

"  He's  a  very  good  fellow." 

"An  excellent  fellow." 

"  Perhaps  a  little  bit  limited  in  his  outlook. 
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He  has  been  with  me  at  St.  Joseph's  exactly 
two  years." 

The  rector  seemed  about  to  say  more,  then 
shut  his  large  mouth  almost  with  a  snap. 
Mailing  made  no  remark.  He  was  quite  certain 
that  snap  was  merely  the  preliminary  to  some 
further  remark  about  Chichester.  And  so  it 
proved.  As  they  came  to  St.  Peter's,  Eaton 
Square,  the  rector  resumed : 

"1  often  think  that  it  is  a  man's  limitations 
which  make  him  critical  of  others.  The  more 
one  knows,  the  wider  one's  outlook,  the  readier 
one  is  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  foibles,  even 
to  the  faults,  of  one's  neighbours.  I  have  tried 
to  impress  that  upon  our  friend  Chichester." 

"Doesn't  he  agree  with  you?" 

"  Well — it's  difficult  to  say — difficult  to  say. 
Shall  we  go  by  Wilton  Place,  or ?" 

"Certainly." 

"  Professor  Stepton  has  talked  to  me  about 
you  from  time  to  time,  Mr.  Mailing." 

"  He's  a  remarkable  man,"  said  Mailing,  al- 
most with  enthusiasm. 

"Yes.  He's  finding  his  way  to  the  truth 
rather  by  the  pathway  of  science  than  by  the 
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pathway  of  faith.  But  he's  a  man  I  respect. 
And  I  believe  he'll  get  out  into  the  light.  You've 
done  a  great  deal  of  work  for  him,  I  understand, 
in — in  occult  directions." 

"  I  have  made  a  good  many  careful  investi- 
gations at  his  suggestion." 

"  Exactly.  Now  " — Mr.  Harding  paused, 
seemed  to  make  an  effort,  and  continued — "  we 
know  very  little  even  now,  with  all  that  has 
been  done,  as  to — to  the  possibilities — I 
scarcely  know  how  to  put  it— the  possibilities 
of  the  soul." 

"Very  little  indeed,"  rejoined  Mailing, 

He  was  considerably  surprised  by  his  com- 
panion's manner,  but  was  quite  resolved  not 
to  help  him  out. 

"The  possibilities  of  one  soul,  let  us  say,  in 
connexion  with  another,"  continued  the  rector, 
almost  in  a  faltering  voice.  "  I  often  feel  as  if 
the  soul  were  a  sort  of  mysterious  fluid,  and 
that  when  we  what  is  called  influence  another 
person,  we,  as  it  were,  submerge  his  soul  fluid 
in  our  own,  as  a  drop  of  water  might  be  sub- 
merged in  an  ocean." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mailing,  laconically. 
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Mr.  Harding  shot  a  rather  sharp  glance  at 
him. 

"You  don't  object  to  my  getting  on  this 
subject,  I  hope?"  he  observed. 

"Certainly  not." 

"  Perhaps  you  think  it  rather  a  strange  one 
for  a  clergyman  to  select?" 

"  Oh,  no.  I  have  known  many  clergymen 
deeply  interested  in  Stepton's  investiga- 
tions." 

Mr.  Harding's  face,  which  had  been  cloudy, 
cleared. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  he  said,  "that  we  clergy- 
men have  a  special  reason  for  desiring  Stepton, 
and  all  Stepton's  assistants,  to  make  progress. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  we  live  by  faith. 
And  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  a  child- 
like faith  in  the  Great  Being  who  is  above  all 
worlds,  in  the  aiiiina  niundi.  But  it  would  be 
unnatural  in  us  if  wc  did  not  earnestly  desire 
tliat  our  faith  be  proved,  scientifically  jirovcd, 
to  be  well-founded.  I  speak  now  of  the  faith 
we  Christians  hold  in  a  life  beyond  the  grave. 
I  know  many  people  who  think  it  very  wrong 
in   a  clergyman    to   mix   himself    up    in  any 
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occult  experiments.     But  1  don't  agree  with 
them." 

It  was  now  Mailing's  turn  to  look  sharply 
at  his  companion. 

"  Have  you  made  many  experiments  your- 
self, may  I  ask?"  he  said  very  bluntly. 

The  clergyman  started,  and  was  obviously 
embarrassed  by  the  question. 

"  I !  Oh,  I  was  speaking  generally.  I  am 
a  very  busy  man,  you  see.  What  with  my 
church  and  my  parish,  and  one  thing  and 
another,  I  get  very  little  time  for  outside 
things.  Still  I  am  greatly  interested,  I  confess, 
in  all  that  Stepton  is  doing." 

"Does  Mr.  Chichester  share  your  interest?" 
said  Mailing. 

"In  a  minor  degree,  in  a  minor  degree,"  an- 
swered the  rector,  rather  evasively. 

They  were  now  in  Sloane  Street  and 
Mailing  said  : 

"I  must  turn  off  here." 

"  I'll  go  with  you  as  far  as  your  door  if 
you've  no  objection,"  said  the  rector,  who 
seemed  very  loath  to  leave  his  companion. 
"It's  odd  how  men  change,  isn't  it?" 
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"As  they  grow  older?  But  surely  develop- 
ment is  natural  and  to  be  expected?" 

"Certainly.  But  when  a  man  changes  dras- 
tically, sheds  his  character  and  takes  on 
another?  " 

"  You  are  talking,  perhaps,  of  what  is  called 
conversion  ?  " 

"  Well,  that  would  be  an  instance  of  what  I 
mean,  no  doubt.  But  there  are  changes  of 
another  type.  We  clergymen,  you  know,  mix 
intimately  with  so  many  men  that  we  are 
almost  bound  to  become  psychologists,  if  we 
are  to  do  any  good.  It  becomes  a  habit  with 
many  of  us  to  study  closely  our  fellow-men. 
Now  I,  for  instance  ;  I  cannot  live  at  close 
quarters  with  a  man  without,  almost  uncon- 
sciously, subjecting  him  to  a  minute  scrutiny, 
and  striving  to  sum  him  up.  My  curates,  for 
example " 

"Yes?"  said  Mailing. 

"  Tlicre  are  four  of  them,  our  friend  Chiches- 
ter being  the  senior  one." 

"  And  you  have  '  placed  '  them  all  ?  " 

"  1  thought  I  had,  I  thought  so— but " 

Mr.  Harding  was  silent.  I'hen,  with  a 
c 
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strange  abruptness,  and  the  air  of  a  man  forced 
into  an  action  against  which  something  within 
him  protested,  he  said  : 

"Mr.  Mailing,  you  are  the  only  person  I 
know  who,  having  been  acquainted  with  Henry 
Chichester,  has  at  last  met  him  again  after  a 
prolonged  interval  of  separation.  Two  years, 
you  said.  People  who  see  a  man  from  day  to 
day  observe  very  little  or  nothing.  Changes 
occur  and  are  not  noticed  by  them.  A  man 
and  his  wife  live  together  and  grow  old.  But 
does  either  ever  notice  when  the  face  of  the 
other  begins  first  to  lose  its  bloom,  to  take  on 
that  peculiar,  unmistakable  stamp  that  the 
passage  of  the  years  sets  on  us  all  ?  Few  of 
us  really  see  what  is  always  before  us.  But 
the  man  who  comes  back — he  sees.  Tell  me 
the  honest  truth,  I  beg  of  you.  Do  you  or 
do  you  not,  see  a  great  change  in  Henry 
Chichester?" 

The  rector's  voice  had  risen  while  he  spoke, 
till  it  almost  clamoured  for  reply.  His  eyes 
were  more  clamorous  still,  insistent  in  their 
demand  upon  Mailing.  Nevertheless  voice 
and    eyes    pushed    Mailing    toward    caution. 
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Something  within  him  said  :  "  Be  careful  what 
you  do  !  "  and,  acting  surprise,  he  answered  : 

"Chichester  changed!     In  what  way?" 

The  rector's  countenance  fell. 

"You  haven't  observed  it?" 

"  Remember  I've  only  seen  him  to-day  and 
walking  in  the  midst  of  crowds." 

"Quite  true!     Quite  true  !  " 

Mr.  Harding  meditated  for  a  minute,  and  then 
said  : 

"  Mr.  Mailing,  I  dare  say  my  conduct  to-day 
may  surprise  you.  You  may  think  it  odd  of 
me  to  be  so  frank,  seeing  that  you  and  I  have 
not  met  before.  But  Stepton  has  told  me  so 
much  about  you  that  I  cannot  feel  we  are  quite 
strangers.  I  should  like  you  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  observing  Henry  Chichester 
without  prejudice.  I  will  say  nothing  more. 
But  if  I  invite  you  to  meet  him,  in  my  house 
or  elsewhere,  will  you  promise  me  to  come?  " 

"  Certainly,  if  I  possibly  can." 

"  And  your  address  ?  " 

Mailing  stopped  and,  smiling,  pointed  to 
the  number  outside  a  house. 

"You  live  here?" 
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Mr.  Harding  took  a  small  book  and  a  pencil 
from  his  pocket,  and  noted  down  the  address. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said  ;  "  I  live  in  Onslow  Gar- 
dens— Number  89." 

"  Thank  you.     Good-bye." 

The  two  men  shook  hands.  Then  Mr.  Hard- 
ing went  on  his  way  toward  South  Kensington, 
while  Mailing  inserted  his  latch-key  into  the 
door  of  Number  7b,  Cadogan  Square. 
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II 

EVELYN  MALLING  was  well  accustomed 
to  meeting  with  strange  people  and 
making  investigations  into  strange  occurrences. 
He  was  not  easily  surprised,  nor  was  he  easily 
puzzled.  By  nature  more  sceptical  than 
credulous,  he  had  a  cool  brain,  and  he  was 
seldom,  if  ever,  the  victim  of  his  imagination. 
But  on  the  evening  of  the  day  in  question  he 
found  himself  continually  dwelling,  and  with 
a  curiously  heated  mind,  upon  the  encounter 
of  that  afternoon.  Mr.  Harding's  manner  in 
the  latter  part  of  their  walk  together  had— he 
scarcely  knew  why— profoundly  impressed 
him.  He  longed  to  see  the  clergyman  again. 
He  longed,  almost  more  ardently,  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Henry  Chichester.  Although  the  in- 
stinct of  caution,  which  had  perhaps  been 
developed  in  him  by  his  work  among  mediums. 
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cranks  of  various  kinds,  and  charlatans,  had 
prevented  him  from  letting  the  rector  know 
that  he  had  been  struck  by  the  change  in  the 
senior  curate,  that  change  had  greatly 
astonished  him.  Yet  was  it  really  so  very 
marked?  He  had  noticed  it  before  his  at- 
tention had  been  drawn  to  it.  That  he  knew. 
But  was  he  not  now,  perhaps,  exaggerating 
its  character,  "  suggestioned  "  as  it  were  by 
the  obvious  turmoil  of  Mr.  Harding?  He 
wondered,  and  was  disturbed  by  his  wonder- 
ment. Two  or  three  times  he  got  up,  with 
the  intention  of  jumping  into  a  cab,  and  going 
to  Westminster  to  find  out  if  Professor 
Stepton  was  in  town.  But  he  only  got  as  far 
as  the  hall.  Then  something  seemed  to  check 
him.  He  told  himself  that  he  was  in  no  fit 
condition  to  meet  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  man  of 
science,  who  delighted  in  his  somewhat  frigid 
attitude  of  mind  toward  all  supposed  super- 
normal manifestations,  and  he  returned  to  his 
study  and  tried  to  occupy  himself  with  a 
book. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  last  return,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  sit  down,  his  eyes  chanced  to 
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fall  on  an  almanac  framed  in  silver  which 
stood  on  his  writing-table.  He  took  it  up  and 
stared  at  it.  May  8,  Friday — May  9,  Saturday 
— May  10,  Sunday.  It  was  May  9.  He  put 
the  almanac  back  on  the  table,  with  a  sudden 
sense  of  relief  For  he  had  come  to  a 
decision. 

To-morrow  he  would  attend  morning 
service  at  St.  Joseph's. 

Mailing  was  not  a  regular  church-goer.  He 
belonged  to  the  Stepton  breed.  But  he  was 
an  earnest  man  and  no  scoffer,  and  some  of 
his  best  friends  were  priests  and  clergymen. 
Nevertheless  it  was  in  a  rather  unusual  go-to- 
meeting  frame  olmind  that  he  got  into  a  tail- 
coat and  top  hat,  and  set  forth  in  a  hansom  to 
St.  Joseph's  the  next  morning. 

He  had  never  been  there  before.  As  he 
drew  near  he  found  people  flowing  toward  the 
great  church  on  foot,  in  cabs  and  carriages. 
Evidently  Mr.  Harding  had  attractive  powers, 
and  Mailing  began  to  wonder  whether  he 
would  have  any  difliculty  in  obtaining  the  seat 
he  wanted,  in  some  corner  from  which  he 
could  get  a  good  view  both  of  the  chancel  and 
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the  pulpit.  Were  vergers  "bribable"  ?  What 
an  ignoramus  he  was  about  church  matters ! 

He  smiled  to  himself  as  he  paid  the  cabman 
and  joined  the  stream  of  church-goers  which 
was  passing  through  the  open  door. 

Just  as  he  was  entering  the  building  some 
one  in  the  crowd  by  accident  jostled  him,  and 
he  was  pushed  rather  roughly  against  a  tall 
lady  immediately  before  him.  She  turned 
round  with  a  startled  face,  and  Mailing  hastily 
begged  her  pardon. 

"  I  was  pushed,"  he  said.     "  Forgive  me." 

The  lady  smiled,  her  lips  moved,  doubtless 
in  some  words  of  conventional  acceptance,  then 
she  disappeared  in  the  throng,  taking  her  way 
toward  the  left  of  the  church.  She  was  a  slim 
woman,  with  a  white  streak  in  her  dark  hair 
just  above  the  forehead.  Her  face,  which  was 
refined  and  handsome,  had  given  to  Mailing  a 
strong  impression  of  anxiety.  Even  when  it 
had  smiled,  it  had  looked  almost  tragically 
anxious,  he  thought.  The  church  was  seated 
with  chairs,  and  a  man,  evidently  an 
attendant,  told  him  that  all  the  chairs  in  the 
right  and  left  aisles  were  free.     He  made  his 
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way  to  the  right,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to 
get  one  not  far  from  the  pulpit.  Unluckily, 
from  it  he  could  only  see  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  choir.  But  the  preacher  would  be  full  in 
his  view.  The  organ  sounded ;  the  procession 
appeared.  Over  the  heads  of  worshippers — 
he  was  a  tall  man — Mailing  perceived  both 
Mr.  Harding  and  Chichester.  The  latter  took 
his  place  at  the  end  of  the  left-hand  row  of 
light-coloured  oaken  stalls  next  to  the  congre- 
gation. Mailing  could  see  him  well.  But  the 
rector  was  hidden  from  him.  He  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  Chichester. 

The  service  went  on  its  way.  The  music 
was  excellent.  A  fair  young  man,  who  looked 
as  if  he  might  be  a  first-rate  cricketer — one  of 
the  curates,  no  doubt — read  the  lessons. 
Chichester  intoned  with  an  agreeable,  light, 
tenor  voice.  During  the  third  hymn,  "  Fight 
the  Good  Fight,"  Mr.  Harding  mounted  into 
the  pulpit.  He  let  down  the  brass  reading- 
desk.  He  had  no  notes  in  his  hands.  Evi- 
dently he  was  t^oing  to  preach  extempore. 
After  the  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the   Son,   and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  had  been 
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pronounced,  Mailing  settled  himself  to  listen. 
He  felt  intensely  interested.  Both  Mr.  Hard- 
ing and  Chichester  were  now  before  him,  the 
one  as  performer — he  used  the  word  mentally, 
with  no  thought  of  irreverence — the  other  as 
audience.  He  could  study  both  as  he  wished 
to  study  them  at  that  momemt. 

Chichester  was  a  small,  cherubic  man,  with 
blue  eyes,  fair  hair,  and  neat  features,  the  sort 
of  man  who  looks  as  if,  when  a  boy,  he  must 
have  been  the  leading  choir-boy  in  a  cathedral. 
There  was  nothing  powerful  in  his  face,  but 
much  that  was  amiable  and  winning.  His 
chin  and  his  forehead  were  rather  weak.  His 
eyes  and  his  mouth  looked  good.  Or — did 
they  ? 

Mailing  found  himself  wondering  as  Mr. 
Harding  preached. 

And  was  Mr.  Harding  the  powerful  preacher 
he  was  reputed  to  be  ? 

At  first  he  held  his  congregation.  That  was 
evident.  Rows  of  rapt  faces  gazed  up  at  him, 
as  he  leaned  over  the  edge  of  the  pulpit,  or 
stood  upright  with  his  hands  pressed  palm 
downward  upon  it.     But  it  seemed  to  Mailing 
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that  he  held  them  rather  because  of  his  reputa- 
tion, because  of  what  they  confidently  expected 
of  him,  because  of  what  he  had  done  in  the 
past,  than  because  of  what  he  was  actually 
doing.  And  presently  they  had  slipped  out  of 
his  grasp.     He  lost  them. 

The  first  thing  that  is  necessary  in  an  orator, 
if  he  is  to  be  successful  with  an  audience,  is 
confidence  in  himself,  a  conviction  that  he  has 
something  to  say  which  is  worth  saying,  which 
has  to  be  said.  Mailing  perceived  that  on  this 
Sunday  morning  Mr.  Harding  possessed 
neither  self-confidence  nor  conviction;  though 
he  made  a  determined,  almost  violent,  eff'ort  to 
pretend  that  he  had  both.  He  took  as  the 
theme  of  his  discourse  self-knowledge,  and  as 
his  motto — so  he  called  it — the  words,  "  Know 
thyself"  This  was  surely  a  promising  subject. 
He  began  to  treat  it  with  vigour.  But  very 
soon  it  became  evident  that  he  was  ill  at  ease, 
as  an  actor  becomes  who  cannot  get  into  touch 
with  his  audience.  He  stumbled  now  and  then 
in  his  sentences,  harked  back,  corrected  a 
phrase,  modified  a  thought,  attenuated  a  state- 
ment.     Then,    evidently    bracing  iiimself  up, 
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almost  aggressively  he  delivered  a  few  passages 
that  were  eloquent  enough.  But  the  indecision 
returned,  became  more  painful.  He  even  con- 
tradicted himself.  A  "No,  that  is  not  so.  I 
should  say — "  communicated  grave  doubts  as 
to  his  powers  of  clear  thinking  to  the  now 
confused  congregation.  People  began  to  cough 
and  to  shift  about  in  their  chairs.  A  lady  just 
beneath  the  pulpit  unfolded  a  large  fan  and 
waved  it  slowly  to  and  fro.  Mr.  Harding 
paused,  gazed  at  the  fan,  looked  away  from  it, 
wiped  his  forehead  with  a  handkerchief,  grasped 
the  pulpit  ledge,  and  w^ent  on  speaking,  but 
now  with  almost  a  faltering  voice. 

The  congregation  were  doubtless  ignorant 
of  the  cause  of  their  pastor's  perturbation, 
but  Mailing  felt  sure  that  he  knew  what  it 
was. 

The  cause  was  Henry  Chichester. 

On  the  cherubic  face  of  the  senior  curate, 
as  he  leaned  back  in  his  stall  while  Mr. 
Harding  gave  out  the  opening  words  of  the 
sermon,  there  had  been  an  expression  that 
was  surely  one  of  anxiety,  such  as  a  master's 
face  wears  when   his  pupil  is   about  to   give 
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some  public  exhibition.  That  simile  came  at 
once  into  Mailing's  mind.  It  was  the  master 
listening  to  the  pupil,  fearing  for,  criticizing, 
striving  mentally  to  convey  help  to  the  pupil. 
And  as  the  sermon  went  on  it  was  obvious 
to  Mailing  that  the  curate  was  not  satisfied 
with  it,  and  that  his  dissatisfaction  was,  as  it 
were,  breaking  the  rector  down.  At  certain 
statements  of  Mr.  Harding  looks  of  contempt 
flashed  over  Chichester's  face,  transforming  it. 
The  anxiety  of  the  master,  product  of  vanity 
but  also  of  sympathy,  was  overlaid  by  the 
powerful  contempt  of  a  man  who  longs  to 
traverse  misstatements  but  is  forced  by  circum- 
stances to  keep  silence.  And  so  certain  was 
Mailing  that  the  cause  of  Mr.  Harding's  per- 
turbation lay  in  Chichester's  mental  attitude, 
that  he  longed  to  spring  up,  to  take  the  curate 
by  the  shoulders  and  to  thrust  him  out  of  the 
church.  Then  all  would  be  well.  He  knew 
it.  Tiie  rector's  self-confidence  would  return 
and,  with  it,  his  natural  powers. 

But  now  the  situation  was  becoming 
painful,  almost  unbearable. 

With    every    sentence    the    rector     became 
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more  involved,  more  hesitating,  more  impo- 
tent. The  sweat  ran  down  his  face.  Even 
his  fine  voice  was  affected.  It  grew  husky. 
It  seemed  to  be  failing.  Yet  he  would  not 
cease.  To  Mailing  he  gave  the  impression 
of  a  man  governed  by  a  secret  obstinacy, 
fighting  on  though  he  knew  it  was  no  use, 
that  he  had  lost  the  combat.  Mailing  longed 
to  cry  out  to  him,  "  Give  it  up  !  " 

The  congregation  coughed  more  persis- 
tently, and  the  lady  with  the  fan  began  to  ply 
her  instrument  of  torture  almost  hysterically. 

Suddenly  Mailing  felt  obliged  to  look 
toward  the  left  of  the  crowded  church.  Sitting 
up  very  straight,  and  almost  craning  his  neck, 
he  stared  over  the  heads  of  the  fidgeting 
people  and  met  the  eyes  of  a  woman,  the  lady 
with  the  streak  of  white  hair  against  whom  he 
had  pushed  when  coming  in. 

There  was  a  look  almost  of  anguish  on  her 
face.  She  turned  her  eyes  towards  Mr. 
Harding.  At  the  same  instant  the  rector  saw 
Mailing  in  the  congregation.  He  stopped 
short,  muttered  an  uneven  sentence,  then, 
forcing  his  voice,  uttered  in  unnaturally  loud 
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tones    the    "Now    to    God     the     father,"    et 
cetera. 

Henr3  Chichester  rose  in  his  stall  with  an 
expression  of  intense  thankfulness,  which  yet 
seemed  somehow  combined  with  a  sneer. 

The  collection  was  made. 

Before  the  celebration  some  of  the  choir 
and  two  of  the  clergy,  of  whom  Mr.  Harding 
was  one,  left  the  church.  Henry  Chichester 
and  the  fair,  athletic-looking  curate  remained. 
Mailing  took  his  hat  and  made  his  way  slowly 
to  the  door.  As  he  emerged  a  young  man 
stopped  him,  and  said  : 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  the  rector  would  like 
to  speak  to  you  if  you  could  wait  just  a 
moment.     You  are  Mr.  Mailing,  I  believe." 

"  Yes.     How  could  you  know  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Harding  told  me  what  you  were 
like,  sir,  and  that  you  were  wearing  a  tie  with 
a  large  green  stone  in  it.  Begging  your 
pardon,  sir." 

"I  will  wait,"  said  Mailing,  marvelling  at 
the  rector's  rapid  and  accurate  powers  of 
observation. 

Those    of  the    congrrgation    who    had    not 
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remained  for  the  celebration  were  quiclcly 
dispersing,  but  Mailing  now  noticed  that  the 
lady  with  the  white  lock  was,  like  himself, 
waiting  for  some  one.  She  stood  not  far 
from  him.  She  was  holding  a  parasol,  and 
looking  down  ;  she  moved  its  point  to  and  fro 
on  the  ground.  Several  people  greeted  her. 
Almost  as  if  startled  she  glanced  up  quickly, 
smiled,  replied.  Then,  as  they  went  on,  she 
again  looked  down.  There  was  a  pucker  in 
her  brow.     Her  lips  twitched  now  and  then. 

Suddenly  she  lifted  her  head,  turned,  and 
forced  her  quivering  mouth  to  smile.  Mr. 
Harding  had  come  into  sight  round  the  corner 
of  the  church. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Mailing,"  he  said,  "so  you  have 
stayed.  Very  good  of  you.  Sophia,  let  me 
introduce  Mr.  Mailing  to  you — my  wife.  Lady 
Sophia." 

The  lady  with  the  white  lock  held  out  her 
hand. 

"  You  have  heard  Professor  Stepton  speak 
of  Mr.  Mailing,  haven't  you  ?  "  added  the  rector 
to  his  wife. 

"  Indeed  I  have,"  she  answered. 
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She  smiled  again  kindly,  and  as  if  resolved 
to  throw  off  her  depression  began  to  talk  with 
some  animation  as  they  all  walked  together 
toward  the  street.  Directly  they  reached  it 
the  rector  said  : 

"Are  you  engaged  to  lunch  to-day,  Mr. 
Mailing?" 

"No,"  answered  Mailing. 

Lady  Sophia  turned  to  him  and  said  : 

"Then  I  shall  be  informal  and  beg  you  to 
lunch  with  us,  if  you  don't  mind  our  being 
alone.  We  lunch  early,  at  one,  as  my  husband 
is  tired  after  his  morning's  work  and  eats 
virtually  nothing  at  breakfast." 

"I  shall  be  delighted,"  said  Mailing.  "It's 
very  kind  of  you." 

"We  always  walk  home,"  said  the  rector. 

He  sighed.  It  was  obvious  that  he  was  in 
low  spirits  after  the  failure  of  the  morning,  but 
he  tried  to  conceal  the  fact,  and  his  wife 
tactfully  helped  him.  Mailing  praised  the 
music  warmly,  and  remarked  on  the  huge 
congregation. 

"  1  scarcely  thought  I  should  find  a  scat,"  he 

added. 
o 
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"  It  is  always  full  to  the  doors  in  the 
morning,"  said  Lady  Sophia,  with  a  cheerful- 
ness that  was  slightly  forced. 

She  glanced  at  her  husband,  and  suddenly 
added,  not  without  a  decided  touch  of  feminine 
spite : 

"  Unless  Mr,  Chichester,  the  senior  curate, 
is  preaching." 

"  My  dear  Sophy  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Harding. 

"Well,  it  is  so!"  she  said,  with  a  sort  of 
petulance. 

"  Perhaps  Mr.  Chichester  is  not  gifted  as  a 
preacher,"  said  Mailing. 

"  Oh,  I  wouldn't  say  that,"  said  the  rector. 

"  My  husband  never  criticizes  his — swans," 
said  Lady  Sophia,  with  delicate  malice,  and  a 
glance  full  of  meaning  at  Mailing.  "  But  I'm  a 
woman,  and  my  principles  are  not  so  high  as 
his." 

"  You  do  yourself  an  injustice,"  said  the 
rector. 

"  Here  we  are." 

He  drew  out  his  latch-key. 

Before  lunch  Mailing  was  left  alone  for  a  few 
minutes    in     the    drawing-room    with     Lady 
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Sophia.  The  rector  had  to  see  a  parishioner 
who  had  called  and  was  waiting  for  him  in  his 
study.  Directly  her  husband  had  left  the  room 
Lady  Sophia  turned  to  Mailing  and  said  : 

"  Had  you  ever  heard  my  husband  preach 
till  this  morning  ?  " 

"  No,  never,"  Mailing  answered.  "  I'm 
afraid  I'm  not  a  very  regular  church-goer. 
1  must  congratulate  you  again  on  the  music 
at  St.  Joseph's.  It  is  exceptional.  Even  at 
St.  Anne's,  Soho " 

Almost  brusquely  she  interrupted  him.  She 
was  obviously  in  a  highly  nervous  condition, 
and  scarcely  able  to  control  herself. 

"  Yes,  yes,  our  music  is  always  good,  of 
course.  So  glad  you  liked  it.  But  what  I 
want  to  say  is  that  you  haven't  heard  my 
husband  preach  this  morning." 

Mailing  looked  at  her  with  curiosity,  but 
without  astonishment.  He  might  have  acted 
a  part  with  her  as  he  had  the  previous  day 
with  her  husband.  But,  as  he  looked,  he 
came  to  a  rapid  decision,  to  be  more  frank 
witii  the  woman  than  he  had  been  with  the 
man. 
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"You  mean,  of  course,  that  your  husband 
was  not  in  his  best  vein,"  he  said.  "  1  won't 
pretend  that  1  didn't  realize  that." 

"  You  didn't  hear  him  at  all.  He  wasn't 
himself — simply." 

She  sat  down  on  a  sofa  and  clasped  her 
hands  together. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  was  feeling,"  she 
added.  "And  he  used  to  be  so  full  of  self- 
confidence.  It  was  his  great  gift.  His 
self-confidence  carried  him  through  every- 
thing. Nothing  could  have  kept  him  back 
if " 

Suddenly  she  checked  herself  and  looked, 
with  a  sort  of  covert  inquiry,  at  Mailing. 

"  You  must  think  me  quite  mad  to  talk  like 
this,"  she  said,  with  a  return  to  her  manner 
when  he  first  met  her. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  really  think?" 
he  asked,  leaning  forward  in  the  chair  he  had 
taken. 

"Yes;  do,  do!" 

"  I  think  you  are  very  ambitious  for  your 
husband  and  that  your  ambition  for  him  has 
received  a  perhaps  mysterious — check." 
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Before  she  could  reply  the  door  opened  and 
Mr.  Harding  reappeared. 

At  lunch  he  carefully  avoided  any  reference 
to  church  matters,  and  they  talked  on  general 
subjects.  Lady  Sophia  showed  herself  a 
nervously  intelligent  and  ardent  woman.  It 
seemed  to  Mailing  obvious  that  she  was  devoted 
to  her  husband,  "wrapped  up  in  "  him — to  use 
an  expressive  phrase.  Any  failure  on  his  part 
upset  her  even  more  than  it  did  him.  Secretly 
she  must  still  be  quivering  from  the  public 
distresses  of  the  morning.  But  she  now  strove 
to  aid  the  rector's  admirable  effort  to  be 
serene,  and  proved  herself  a  clever  talker,  and 
well  informed  on  the  events  of  the  day. 
Of  her  Mailing   got  a  fairly  clear  impression. 

Hut  his  impression  of  her  husband  was 
confused  and  almost  nebulous. 

"  Do  you  smoke  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Harding,  when 
lunch  was  over. 

Mailing  said  that  he  did. 

"  Then  come  and  have  a  cigar  in  my 
study." 

"  Yes,  do  go,"  said  Lady  Sophia.  "  A  quiet 
talk  with  you  will  rust  my  husband." 
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And  she  went  away,  leaving  the  two  men 
together. 

Mr.  Harding's  study  looked  out  at  the  back 
of  the  house  upon  a  tiny  strip  of  garden.  It 
was  very  comfortably,  though  not  luxuriously 
furnished,  and  the  walls  were  lined  with  book- 
cases. While  his  host  went  to  a  drawer  to  get 
the  cigar-box.  Mailing  idly  cast  his  eyes  over 
the  books  in  the  shelves  nearest  to  him.  He 
always  liked  to  see  what  a  man  had  to  read. 
The  first  book  his  eyes  rested  upon  was  Myers's 
"  Human  Personality."  Then  came  a  series 
of  works  by  Hudson,  including  "  Psychic 
Phenomena,"  then  Oliver  Lodge's  "Survival of 
Man,"  "  Man  and  the  Universe,"  and  "  Life  and 
Matter."  Farther  along  were  works  by  Lowes 
Dickinson  and  Professor  William  James, 
Bowden's  "The  Imitation  of  Buddha"  and 
Inge's  "Christian  Mysticism."  At  the  end  of 
the  shelf,  bound  in  white  vellum,  was  Don 
Lorenzo  Scupoli's  "  The  Spiritual  Combat." 

A  drawer  shut,  and  Mailing  turned  about 
to  take  the  cigar  which  Mr.  Harding  offered 
him. 

"The    light    is    rather    strong,    don't    you 
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think?"  Mr.  Harding  said,  wiien  the  two  men 
had  lit  up.     "  I'll  lower  the  blind." 

He  did  so,  and  they  sat  down  in  a  sort  of 
agreeable  twilight,  aware  of  the  blaze  of  an 
almost  un-English  sun  without. 

Mailing  settled  down  to  his  cigar  with  a 
very  definite  intention  to  clear  up  his  im- 
pressions of  the  rector.  The  essence  of  the 
man  baffled  him.  He  had  known  more  about 
Lady  Sophia  in  five  minutes  than  he  knew 
about  Mr.  Harding  now,  although  he  had 
talked  with  him,  walked  with  him,  heard  him 
preach,  and  watched  him  intently  while  he 
was  doing  so.  His  confusion  and  distress 
of  the  morning  were  comprehended  by 
Mailing.  Tiiey  were  undoubtedly  caused 
by  the  preacher's  painful  consciousness  of 
the  presence  and  criticism  of  one  whom, 
apparently,  he  feared,  or  of  whose  adverse 
opinion  at  any  rate  he  was  in  peculiar  dread. 
But  what  was  the  character  of  the  man 
himself?  Was  he  saint  or  sinner,  or  just 
ordinary,  normal  man,  with  a  usual  allowance 
of  faults  and  virtues  ?  Was  he  a  man  of  real 
force,  or  was  he  painted  lath  ?    The  Chichester 
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episodes  seemed  to  point  to  the  latter  con- 
clusion. But  Mailing  was  too  intelligent  to 
take  everything  at  its  surface  value.  He  knew 
much  of  the  trickery  of  man,  but  that  know- 
ledge did  not  blind  him  to  the  mystery  of  man. 
He  had  exposed  charlatans.  Yet  he  had  often 
said  to  himself,  "  Who  can  ever  really  expose 
another?  Who  can  ever  really  expose  him- 
self?" Essentially  he  was  the  Seeker.  And 
he  was  seldom  or  never  dogmatic.  A  friend 
of  his,  who  professed  to  believe  in  transmigra- 
tion, had  once  said  of  him,  "  I'm  quite  certain 
Mailing  must  have  been  a  sleuth-hound  once." 
Now  he  wished  to  get  on  a  trail. 

But  Mr.  Harding,  who  on  the  previous  day 
had  been  almost  strangely  frank  about  Henry 
Chichester,  to-day  had  apparently  no  intention 
to  be  frank  about  himself  Though  he  had 
desired  Mailing's  company,  now  that  they  were 
together  alone  he  showed  a  reserve  through 
which,  Mailing  believed,  he  secretly  wanted  to 
break.  But  something  held  him  back.  He 
talked  of  politics,  government  and  church,  the 
spread  of  science,  the  follies  of  the  day.  And 
Mailing  got  little  nearer  to  him.    But  presently 
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Mailing  happened  to  mention  the  modern  craze 
for  discussing  intimately,  or,  as  a  French- 
woman whom  he  knew  expressed  it,  "avec  tm 
luxe  de  detail"  matters  of  health. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  responded  Mr.  Harding.  "  It  is 
becoming  almost  objectionable,  almost  in- 
decent. At  the  same  time  the  health  of  the 
body  is  a  very  interesting  subject  because  of 
its  effect  upon  the  mind,  even,  so  it  seems 
sometimes,  upon  the  very  nature  of  a  man. 
Now  I  "—he  struck  the  ash  off  the  end  of 
his  cigar — "was,  I  might  almost  say,  the 
victim  of  my  stomach  in  the  pulpit  this 
morning." 

"  You  were  feeling  ill  ?  " 

"Not  exactly  ill.  I  have  a  strong  constitu- 
tion. But  I  suffer  at  times  from  what  the 
doctors  call  nervous  dyspepsia.  It  is  a  very 
tiresome  complaint,  because  it  takes  away  for 
the  time  a  man's  confidence  in  himself,  reduces 
him  to  the  worm  level  almost ;  and  it  gives 
him  absurd  ideas.  Now  this  morning  in  the 
pulpit  I  had  an  attack  of  pain  and  uneasiness, 
and  my  nerve  quite  gave  out.  You  must  iiave 
noticed  it." 
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"  I  saw  that  you  were  troubled  by  some- 
thing." 

"  Something  !  It  was  that.  My  poor  wife 
was  thoroughly  upset  by  it.  You  know  how 
sensitive  women  are.  To  hold  a  crowd  of 
people  a  man  must  be  strong  and  well,  in  full 
possession  of  his  powers.  And  I  had  a  good 
subject." 

"Splendid." 

"  I'll  treat  it  again — treat  it  again." 

The  rector  shifted  in  his  chair. 

"Do  you  think,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  "that 
it  is  possible  for  another,  an  outsider,  to  know 
a  man  better  than  he  knows  himself?" 

"  In  some  cases,  yes,"  answered  Mailing. 

"But— as  a  rule?" 

"  There  is  a  saying  that  outsiders  see  most 
of  the  game." 

"Then  why  should  we  mind  when  all  are 
subject  to  criticism  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Harding, 
forcibly. 

Evidently  he  was  startled  by  his  own  out- 
burst, for  instantly  he  set  about  to  attenu- 
ate it. 

"  What    1  mean  is  that  men  ought  not   to 
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care  so  much  as  most  of  them  undoubtedly  do 
what  others  think  about  them." 

"  It  certainly  is  a  sign  of  great  weakness  to 
care  too  much,"  said  Mailing.  "  But  some 
people  have  a  quite  peculiar  power  of 
impressing  their  critical  thoughts  on  others. 
These  spread  uneasiness  around  them  like  an 
atmosphere." 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  said  the  rector,  with  an 
almost  hungry  eagerness.  "Now  surely  one 
ought  to  keep  out  of  such  an  atmosphere,  to 
get  out  of  it,  and  to  keep  out  of  it." 

"Why  not  ?" 

"  But — but— how  extraordinary  it  is,  the 
difficulty  men  have  in  getting  away  from 
things!     Haven't  you  noticed  that?" 

"  Want  of  moral  strength,"  said  Mailing, 
laconically. 

"  You  think  so  ?" 

"Don't  you?" 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door.     Mr.  Harding  started. 

How  impossible  it  is  to  get  a  quiet  moment," 
he  said  with  acute  irritation.  "  Come  in  1  " 
he  called  out. 
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The  footman  appeared. 

"  Mr.  Chichester  has  called  to  see  you,  sir." 

The  rector's  manner  changed.  He  beckoned 
to  the  man  to  come  into  the  room  and  to  shut 
the  door.  The  footman,  looking  surprised, 
obeyed. 

"  Where  is  he,  Thomas  ?"  asked  Mr.  Harding, 
in  a  lowered  voice.     "  In  the  hall  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  As  you  were  engaged  I  showed 
him  up  into  the  drawing-room." 

'*Oh,  very  well.     Thank  you.     You  can  go." 

The  footman  went  out,  still  looking  sur- 
prised. Just  as  he  was  about  to  close  the  door 
his  master  said  : 

"  Wait  a  moment  I  " 

"Sir?" 

"Was  her  ladyship  in  the  drawing-room?" 

"  No,  sir.  Her  ladyship  is  lying  down  in 
the  boudoir." 

"  Ah.     That  will  do." 

The  footman  shut  the  door. 

Directly  he  was  gone  the  rector  got  up  with 
an  air  of  decision. 

"  Mr.  Mailing,"  he  said,  "  perhaps  1  ought  to 
apologize   to   you   for  treating  you  with   the 
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abruptness  allowable  in  a  friend,  but  sur- 
prising in  an  acquaintance,  indeed  in  one  who 
is  almost  a  stranger.  I  do  apologize.  My 
only  excuse  is  that  I  know  you  to  be  a  man  of 
exceptional  trend  of  mind  and  unusual  ability. 
I  know  this  from  Professor  Stepton.  But 
there's  another  thing.  As  1  told  you  yester- 
day, you  are  the  only  person  of  my  acquaint- 
ance who,  having  been  fairly  intimate  with 
Henry  Chichester,  has  not  seen  anything  of 
him  during  the  two  years  he  has  been  with 
me  as  my  coadjutor.  Now  what  1  want  you 
to  do  is  this  :  will  you  go  upstairs  and  spend  a 
few  minutes  alone  with  Chichester  ?  Tell  him 
1  am  detained,  but  am  coming  in  a  moment. 
I'll  see  to  it  that  you  are  not  interrupted. 
I'll  explain  to  my  wife.  And,  of  course,  I  rely 
on  you  to  make  the  matter  appear  natural  to 
Chichester,  not  to  rouse  his— but  I  am  sure 
you  understand.     Will  you  do  this  for  me?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Mailing,  with  his  most 
prosaic  manner.     "Why  not?" 

"Why  not?  Exactly.  There's  nothing 
objectionable  in  the  matter.  But" — Mr. 
Harding's  manner  became  very  earnest,  almost 
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tragic — "  I'll  ask  you  one  thing — afterward 
you  will  tell  me  the  truth,  exactly  how 
Chichester  impresses  you  now  in  comparison 
with  the  impression  you  got  of  him  two  years 
ago.  You — you  have  no  objection  to  promising 
to  tell  me  ?  " 

Mailing  hesitated. 

"  But  is  it  quite  fair  to  Chichester?  "  he  said. 
"Suppose  I  obtained,  for  instance,  a  less 
favourable,  or  even  an  unfavourable  impres- 
sion of  him  now  ?  You  are  his  rector.  I 
hardly  think " 

The  rector  interrupted  him. 

"  I'll  leave  it  to  you,"  he  said.  "  Do  just  as 
you  please.  But,  believe  me,  I  have  a  very 
strong  reason  for  wishing  to  know  your 
opinion.     I  need  it.     I  need  it." 

There  was  a  lamentable  sound  in  his  voice. 

"If  I  feel  it  is  right  I  will  give  it  to  you," 
said  Mailing. 

The  rector  opened  the  door  of  the  study. 

"  You  know  your  way  ?  " 

"Yes." 

Mailing  went  upstairs.  Mr.  Harding  stood 
watching  him  from  below  till  he  disappeared. 
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III 


WHEN  Mailing  opened  the  door  of  the 
drawing-room  Chichester  was  stand- 
ing by  one  of  the  windows,  looking  out  into 
Onslow  Gardens.  He  turned  round,  saw 
Mailing  and  uttered  an  exclamation. 

"  You  are  here  !  " 

His  light  tenor  voice  sounded  almost 
denunciatory,  as  if  he  had  a  right  to  demand 
an  explanation  of  Mailing's  presence  in  Mr. 
Harding's  house,  and  as  he  came  away  quickly 
from  the  window,  he  repeated,  with  still  more 
emphasis  : 

"  You  are  here  !  " 

"Lunching — yes,"  replied  Mailing,  impcr- 
turbably. 

He  looked  at  Chichester  and  smiled. 

"You  have  no  objection,  I  hope?" 

His  words  and  manner  evidently  brought 
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the  curate  to  a  sense  of  his  own  unconvention- 
ality.     He  held  out  his  hand. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Your  coming  in 
surprised  me.  I  had  no  idea  " — his  blue  eyes 
went  searching  over  Mailing's  calm  face — 
"that  you  could  be  here.  I  thought  you  and 
the  rector  were  complete  strangers  till  1  intro- 
duced you  yesterday." 

"  So  we  were." 

Mailing  sat  down  comfortably  on  a  sofa. 
His  actions  evidently  recalled  Chichester's 
mind  to  the  fact  that  he  was  to  see  the 
rector. 

"  Isn't  the  rector  coming  to  see  me  ? "  he 
asked. 

"Almost  directly.  He's  busy  for  a  few 
minutes.  We  were  smoking  together  in  his 
study." 

"  You  seem  to — you  seem  to  have  made 
great  friends !  "  said  Chichester,  with  a  sort  of 
forced  jocularity. 

"Great  friends!  They're  hardly  made  in  a 
moment  I  happened  to  be  at  church  this 
morning " 

"  At  church — where  ?  "  exclaimed  the  curate. 
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"At  St.  Joseph's.  And  Mr.  Harding  kindly 
asked  me  to  lunch." 

"You   were  at   church  at  St.  Joseph's  this 

morning?"  said  Chichester. 

He  sat  down  by  Mailing  and  stared  into  his 
face. 

"Did  you— did  you  stay  for  the  sermon?" 

"  Certainly.  1  came  for  the  sermon.  I  had 
never  heard  Mr.  Harding  preach." 

"No?  No?  Well,  what  did  you  think  of 
it  ?     What  did  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

The  curate  spoke  nervously,  and  seemed  to 
Mailing  to  be  regarding  him  with  furtive 
anxiety. 

"  It  was  obvious  that  Mr.  Harding  wasn't  in 
good  form  this  morning,"  Mailing  said.  "He 
explained  the  matter  after  lunch." 

"  He  explained  the  matter  !  "  said  Chichester, 
with  a  rising  voice,  in  which  there  was  an 
almost  shrill  note  of  suspicion. 

"  Yes.  He  told  me  he  was  often  the  victim 
of  nervous  dyspepsia,  and  that  he  had  an 
attack  of  it  while  in  the  pulpit  this  morning." 

"He  told  you  it  was  nervous  dyspepsia!" 

"I  have  just  said  so." 

X 
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The  curate  looked  down. 

"  I  advised  him  not  to  walk  all  the  way 
home  yesterday,"  he  said  gloomily.  "You 
heard  me." 

"You  think  it  was  that?" 

"  He  never  will  take  advice  from  any  one. 
That's  his — one  of  his  great  faults.  Whatever 
he  thinks,  whatever  he  says,  must  be  right. 
You,  as  a  layman,  probably  have  no  idea  how 
a  certain  type  of  clergyman  loves  authority." 

This  remark  struck  Mailing  as  in  such 
singularly  bad  taste — considering  where  they 
were,  and  that  one  of  them  was  Mr.  Harding's 
guest,  the  other  his  curate— that  only  his  secret 
desire  to  make  obscure  things  clear  prevented 
him  from  resenting  it. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  curses  of  the  Church,"  con- 
tinued Chichester,  "this  passion  for  authority, 
for  ruling,  for  having  all  men  under  one's  feet 
as  it  were.  If  men  would  only  listen,  take 
advice,  see  themselves  as  they  really  are,  how 
much  finer,  how  much  greater,  they  might 
become  1 " 

"  See  themselves  as  others  see  them !  Eh  ?  " 
said  Mailing.     "  But  do  you  mean  that  a  rector 
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should  depend  on  his  curate's  advice  rather 
than  on  his  own  judgment?" 

"And  why  not  ?"  said  Chichester.  "  Rector 
— curate — archbishop — what  does  it  matter  ? 
The  point  is  not  what  rank  in  the  hierarchy  a 
man  has,  but  what,  and  how,  does  he  see  ?  A 
street  boy  may  perceive  a  truth  that  a  king 
is  blind  to.  At  the  moment  the  street  boy 
is  greater  than  the  king.  Do  you  deny 
it?" 

"  No,"  said  Mailing,  amazed  at  the  curate's 
excitement,  but  showing  no  astonishment. 

"But  it's  a  terrible  thing  to  see  too  clearly!" 
continued  Chichester,  almost  as  if  talking  to 
himself,  absorbed.     "A  terrible  thing!" 

He  looked  up  at  Mailing,  and  almost  solemnly 
he  said  : 

"  Are  you  still  going  on  with  all  those  inves- 
tigations?" 

"  When  I  have  any  spare  time,  I  often  spend 
some  of  it  in  that  sort  of  work,"  answered 
Mailing,  lightly. 

It  was  his  way  to  make  light  of  his  research 
work,  and  indeed  he  seldom  mentioned  it 
unless  he  was  forced  to  do  so. 
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"  Do  you  think  it  is  right  ?  "  said  Chichester, 
earnestly. 

"Right?" 

"To  strive  to  push  one's  way  into  hidden 
regions." 

"  If  1  didn't  think  it  was  right  1  shouldn't  do 
it,"  retorted  Mailing,  but  without  heat 

"  And — for  clergymen  ?"  questioned  Chiches- 
ter, leaning  forward,  and  dropping  his  small, 
thin  hands  down  between  his  knees. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  it  right  for  clergymen  to 
indulge  themselves— for  it  is  indulgence  — 
in  investigations,  in  attempts  to  find  out 
more  than  God  has  chosen  to  reveal  to 
us  i 

The  man  of  science  in  Mailing  felt  impatient 
with  the  man  of  faith  in  Chichester. 

"Does  it  never  occur  to  you  that  the  anima 
niimdi  may  have  hidden  certain  things  from  the 
minds  of  mortals  just  in  order  to  provide  them 
with  a  field  to  till?"  he  said,  with  a  hint  of 
sarcasm,  "  Wasn't  the  fact  that  the  earth 
revolves  round  the  sun,  instead  of  the  sun 
round   the   earth,    hidden    from    every    living 
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creature  till  Galileo  discovered  it?  Do  you 
think  Galileo  deserved  our  censure  ?  " 

"  Saul  was  punished  for  consulting  the  witch 
of  Endor,"  returned  Chichester.  "And  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  forbids  her  children 
to  deal  in  occult  things." 

"You  can't  expect  a  man  like  me,  a  disciple 
of  Stepton,  to  take  the  Roman  Catholic  view 
of  such  a  matter." 

"  You  are  not  a  clergyman,"  said  Chichester. 

Mailing  could  not  help  smiling. 

"You  think  the  profession  carries  with  it 
certain  obligations,"  he  said.  "  No  doubt  it 
does.  But  I  shall  never  believe  that  one  of 
them  is  to  shut  your  eyes  to  any  fact  in  the 
whole  scheme  of  Creation.  Harm  can  never 
come  from  truth." 

"If  I  could  believe  that!"  Chichester  cried 
out. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  don't  believe 
it?" 

Chichester  looked  at  Mailing  for  quite  a 
minute  without  replying.  Then  he  got  up, 
and  said,  with  a  changed  voice  and  manner: 

"  If  the   rector  doesn't  come  to  see  me   I 
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shall  have  to  go.  Sunday  is  not  a  holiday, 
you  know,  for  us  clergymen." 

He  drew  out  his  watch  and  looked  at  it. 

"  I  shall  have  to  go.  I'm  taking  the  Chil- 
dren's Service." 

Mailing  got  up  too. 

"  Is  it  getting  late  ?  "  he  said.  "  Per- 
haps  " 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  gently  opened 
and  Mr.  Harding  appeared. 

"  Oh,  Chichester,"  he  said.  "  I'm  sorry  to 
have  kept  you  waiting.  What  is  it?  Would 
you  like  to  come  to  my  study?" 

"I  must  be  off,"  said  Mailing.  "  May  I  say 
good-bye  to  Lady  Sophia  ?  Or  perhaps  she 
is  resting  and  would  rather  not  be  disturbed." 

"  I'm  sure  she  would  wish  to  say  good-bye 
to  you,"  said  the  rector.     "  I'll  just  ask  her." 

He  shot  a  quick  glance  from  one  man  to 
the  other  and  went  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
the  door  open  behind  him. 

Directly  he  was  gone  the  curate  said :  "  It 
has  been  such  a  pleasure  to  me  to  renew 
my  acquaintance  with  you,  Mr.  Mailing.  Are 
you  going  to  be  long  in  London  ?  " 
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"  All  the  season,  I  think." 

"Then  I  hope  we  may  meet  again  soon, 
very  soon," 

He  hesitated,  put  one  hand  in  his  pocket, 
and  brought  out  a  card-case. 

"  I  should  like  to  give  you  my  address." 

"  And  let  me  give  you  mine." 

They  exchanged  cards. 

"  I  expect  you'll  be  very  busy,"  said  the 
curate,  rather  doubtfully. 

Then  he  added,  like  a  man  urged  on  by 
some  strong,  almost  overpowering  desire  to 
do  a  thing  not  quite  natural  to  him  : 

"  But  I  wish  you  could  spare  an  evening  to 
come  to  dine  with  me.  I  live  very  modestly, 
of  course.  I'm  in  rooms,  in  Hornton  Street 
— do  you  know  it  ? — near  Campden  Hill  ? — 
Number  4a — as  you'll  see  on  my  card.  I 
wonder " 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  come." 

"When?" 

"  Whenever  you  are  kind  enough  to  ask 
me. 

"Could  you  come  on  Wednesday  week? 
It's  so  unfortunate,   I   have   such   a   quantity 
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of    parish    engagements  — that    is    my    first 
evening  free." 

"  Wednesday  week,  with  pleasure  '* 

"  At  half  after  seven  ?  " 

"That  will  suit  me  perfectly." 

'<And"— he  looi<ed  toward  the  door  — "I 
shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  if  you  won't 
mention  to  the  rector  the  fact  that  you  are 
coming.     He " 

"  My  wife's  in  the  boudoir,"  said  Mr.  Hard- 
ing, coming  into  the  room  at  this  moment. 

He  stood  by  the  door. 

Mailing  shook  hands  with  Chichester,  and 
went  to  say  good-bye  to  his  hostess. 

Mr.  Harding  shut  the  drawing-room  door. 

"This  is  the  way,"  he  said.  "Well,  Mr. 
Mailing?     Well?" 

"  You  mean  you  want  to  know ?" 

"Your  impression  of  Chichester." 

The  rector  stopped  on  the  landing. 

"Do  you  find  him  much  changed?" 

Mailing  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Possibly — a  little.  He  may  have  become 
rather  firmer  in  manner,  a  trifle  more  decisive." 

"  Firmer !     More  decisive,  you  say  !  " 
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"  But  surely  that  is  only  natural,  working — 
as  he  has  done,  I  understand,  under  a  man 
such  as  yourself  for  two  years." 

"Such  as  myself!  Then  you  think  he's 
caught  something  of  my  manner  and  way  of 
looking  at  things  ?    You  think " 

"  Really,  it's  difficult  to  say,"  interrupted 
Mailing.  "  He's  developed,  no  doubt.  But 
very  few  people  don't.  I  suppose  you've 
trained  him." 

"  I !  "  said  the  rector.  "  I  train  a  man  like 
Chichester!" 

In  his  voice  there  was  a  bitter  irony. 

"Is  that  you,  Mr.  Mailing?"  said  the  voice 
of  Lady  Sophia.  "  I  was  lying  down  with  a 
book.     This  is  my  little  room," 

She  looked  pale,  almost  haggard,  as  the 
sunshine  fell  upon  her  through  the  open 
window. 

Mailing  took  his  leave  at  once  and  she  did 
not  attempt  to  detain  him. 

"  I  hope  you'll  come  again,"  she  said,  as 
they  shook  hands.  "  Perhaps  on  another 
Sunday  morning,  to  church  and  lunch.  I'll 
let  you  know." 
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She  said  the  last  words  with  a  significance 
which  made  Mailing  understand  that  she  did 
not  wish  him  to  come  to  church  at  St.  Joseph's 
again  till  she  gave  him  the  word. 

The  rector  let  him  out  of  the  house.  Not 
another  word  was  spoken  about  Henry 
Chichester.  As  his  guest  walked  away  the 
rector  stood,  bareheaded,  looking  after  him, 
then,  as  Mailing  turned  the  corner  of  the 
gardens,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  the  uncon- 
scious gesture  of  a  man  greatly  troubled  in 
mind,  he  stepped  back  into  his  hall  and  shut 
the  door  behind  him. 
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IV 

A  WEEK  later,  Mailing  paid  a  visit  to  Pro- 
fessor Stepton.  He  had  heard  nothing 
of  the  Hardings  and  Chichester  since  the  day 
of  the  luncheon  in  Onslow  Gardens,  but  they 
had  seldom  been  absent  from  his  thoughts, 
and  more  than  once  he  had  looked  at  the 
words,  "Dine  with  H.  C,"  in  his  book  of 
engagements,  and  had  found  himself  wishing 
that  "  Hornton  Street,  Wednesday  "  was  not 
so  far  distant. 

The  professor  lived  in  Westminster,  in  a 
house  with  Adam  ceilings,  not  far  from  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  He  was  unmarried, 
and  Mailing  found  him  alone  after  dinner, 
writing  busily  in  his  crowded  library.  He 
had  but  recently  returned  from  Paris,  whither 
he  had  travelled  to  take  part  in  a  series  of 
"sittings"  with  the  famous  medium,  Mrs. 
Groeber. 
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In    person  the  professor  was  odd,  without 
being  specially  striking.     He  was  of.  medium 
height,   thin  and  sallow,  with  grey  whiskers, 
thick  grey  hair,  bushy  eyebrows,  and  small, 
pointed    and    inquiring   features   which   gave 
him  rather  the  aspect  of  a  prying  bird.     His 
eyes  were   little   and  sparkling.     His   mouth, 
strangely    enough,     was    ecclesiastical.      He 
nearly     always     wore     very     light-coloured 
clothes.     Even  in  winter  he  was  often  to  be 
seen  clad  in  yellow-grey  tweeds,  a  yellow  silk 
necktie,  and   a  fawn-coloured    Homburg   hat. 
And  no   human  being  had  ever  encountered 
him  in  a  pair  of  boots  unprotected  by  spats. 
One  peculiarity  of  his  was  that   he   did   not 
possess  a  walking-stick,  another  that  he  had 
never— so    at     least    he    declared— owned    a 
pocket-handkerchief,  having  had  no  occasion 
to  use  one   at   any  moment  of  his  long  and 
varied   life.     When   it   rained    he    sometimes 
carried  an  umbrella,  generally  shut.     At  other 
times  he  moved  briskly  along  with  his  arms 
swinging  at  his  sides. 

As   Mailing    came    in    he    looked    up    and 
nodded. 
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"  Putting  down  all  about  Mrs.  Groeber,"  he 
observed. 

"Anything  new  or  interesting?"  asked 
Mailing. 

"  Just  the  usual  manifestations,  done  in  full 
light,  though." 

He  laid  aside  his  pen,  while  Mailing  sat 
down. 

"A  letter  from  Flammarion  this  morning," 
he  said.  "  But  all  about  Halley's  comet,  of 
course.     What  is  it?" 

Now  the  professor's  "  What  is  it  ?  "  was  not 
general,  but  particular,  and  was  at  once  under- 
stood to  be  so  by  Mailing.  It  did  not  mean 
"Why  have  you  come?"  but  "Why  are  you 
obsessed  at  this  moment,  and  by  what?" 

"  Let's  have  the  mystery,"  he  added,  leaning 
his  elbows  on  his  just  dried  manuscript,  and 
resting  his  sharp  little  chin  on  his  doubled 
fists. 

Yet  Mailing  had  hinted  at  no  mystery,  and 
had  come  without  saying  he  was  coming. 

"You  know  a  clergyman  called  Marcus 
Harding?"  said  Mailing. 

"  Of  St  Joseph's.     To  be  sure,  1  do." 
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"  Do  you  know  also  his  senior  curate,  Henry 
Chichester  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Have  you  heard  of  him  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear,  yes.  And  I  fancy  I've  seen  him 
at  a  distance." 

"You  heard  of  him  from  Harding,  I  suppose?" 

"  Exactly,  and  Harding's  wife." 

"Oh,  from  Lady  Sophia  I" 

"Who  hates  him." 

"Since  when?"  said  Mailing,  emphatically. 

"  I  couldn't  say.  But  I  was  only  aware  of 
the  fact  about  a  month  ago." 

"  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
Harding  has  been  making  any  experiments?" 

"  In  church  music,  bibl>cal  criticism,  or 
what?" 

"Say  in  psychical  research?" 

"No." 

"Or  that  Chichester  has?" 

"  No." 

"  Hasn't  Harding  ever  talked  to  you  on  the 
subject  ?" 

"  He  has  tried  to,"  said  the  professor,  rather 
grimly. 
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"And  you  didn't  encourage  him?" 

"  When  do  I  encourage  clergymen  to  talk 
about  psychical  research  ?  " 

Mailing  could  not  help  smiling. 

"  I  have  some  reason — at  least  I  believe  so 
— to  suppose  that  Harding  and  his  curate 
Chichester  have  been  making  some  experi- 
ments in  directions  not  entirely  unknown  to 
us,"  he  observed.  "  And  what  is  more  "—he 
paused— "what  is  more,"  he  continued,  "  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  those  experiments  may 
have  been  crowned  with  a  success  they  little 
understand." 

Down  went  the  professor's  fists,  his  head 
was  poked  forward  in  Mailing's  direction,  and 
his  small  eyes  glittered  almost  like  those  of 
a  glutton  who  sees  a  feast  spread  before  him. 

"  The  experiments  of  two  clergymen  in 
psychical  research  crowned  with  success!" 
he  barked  out.  "  If  so,  I  shall  see  what  I  can 
do  in  the  pulpit— the  Abbey  pulpit ! " 

He  got  up,  and  walking  slightly  sidewise, 
with  his  hands  hanging,  and  his  fingers  open- 
ing and  shutting,  went  over  to  a  chair  close  to 
Mailing's. 
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"  Get  on  !  "  lie  said, 

"  I'm  going  to.     I  want  your  advice." 

When  Mailing  had  finished  what  he  had  to 
say,  the  professor,  who  had  interrupted  him 
two  or  three  times  to  ask  pertinent  questions, 
put  his  hands  on  his  knees  and  thrust  his  head 
forward. 

"You  said  you  wanted  advice,"  he  said. 
"  What  about  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  to  advise  me  how  I  had  better 
proceed." 

"You  really  think  the  matter  important?" 
asked  the  professor. 

Mailing  looked  slightly  disconcerted. 

"You  don't?  "he  said. 

"You  are  deducing  a  great  deal  from  not 
very  much.  That's  certain,"  observed  the 
professor, 

"  You  never  knew  Chichester,"  retorted 
Mailing.     "  I  did — two  years  ago." 

"Suppose  you  are  right,  suppose  these  two 
reverend  gentlemen  have  done  something 
such  as  you  suppose — and  that  there  has  been 
a  result,  a  curious  result,  what  have  we  to  do 
with  it?    Tell  me  that" 
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"  You  mean  that  I  have  no  right  to  endeavour 
to  make  a  secret  investigation  into  the  matter. 
But  I'm  positive  both  the  men  want  help  from 
me.  I  don't  say  either  of  them  will  ask  it. 
But  I'm  certain  both  of  them  want  it." 

"Two  clergymen!"  said  the  professor. 
"Two  clergymen!  That's  the  best  of  it — if 
there  is  an  it,  which  there  may  not  be." 

"  Harding  spoke  very  warmly  of  you." 

"  Good-believing  man  !  Now,  I  do  wonder 
what  he's  been  up  to.  I  do  wonder.  Per- 
haps he'd  have  told  me  but  for  my  con- 
founded habit  of  sarcasm,  my  way  of  repelling 
the  amateur — repelling!"  His  arms  flew  out. 
"There's so  much  silliness  beyond  all  bearing, 
credulity  beyond  all  the  patience  of  science. 
Table-turning  women,  feminine  men!  'The 
spirits  guide  me,  Professor,  in  every  smallest 
action  of  my  life!' — Wuff! — the  charlatan 
battens  and  breeds.  And  the  bile  rises 
in  one  till  Carlyle  on  his  worst  day  might 
have  hailed  one  as  a  brother  bilious, 
and  so  denunciatory  —  Jeremiah  nervously 
dyspeptic!  And  when  you  opened  your 
envelope  and  drew  out  a  couple  of  clergymen, 

F 
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really,  really!  But  perhaps  I  was  in  a  hurry! 
Clergymen  in  a  serious  fix,  too,  because  of 
unexpected  and  not  understood  success  !  And 
I  talk  of  repelling  the  amateur  !" 

Suddenly  he  paused  and,  with  his  bushy 
eyebrows  twitching,  looked  steadily  at  Mai- 
ling. 

"I  leave  it  to  you,"  he  said.  "Take  your 
own  line.  But  don't  forget  that,  if  there's  any- 
thing in  it,  development  will  take  place  in  the 
link.  The  link  will  be  a  centre  of  combat. 
The  link  will  be  an  interesting  field  for 
study." 

"The  link?"  said  Mailing,  interrogatively. 

"Goodness  gracious  mc !  Her  ladyship! 
Her  ladyship ! "  cried  out  the  professor. 
"  What  are  you  about.  Mailing  ?  " 

And  he  refused  to  say  another  word  on  the 
matter  till  Mailing,  after  much  more  conversa- 
tion on  other  topics,  got  up  to  go.  Then 
accompanying  him  to  the  front  door,  the 
professor  said : 

"  You  know  /  think  it's  probably  all  great 
nonsense." 

"What?" 
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"  Your  two  black-coated  friends.  You  bustle 
along  at  such  a  pace.  Remember,  I  have 
made  more  experiments  than  you  have,  and  I 
have  never  come  upon  an  exactly  similar  case. 
I  don't  know  whether  such  a  thing  can  be. 
No  more  do  you  —  you've  guessed.  Now, 
guessing  is  not  at  all  scientific.  At  the  same 
time  you've  proved  you  can  be  patient.  If 
there  is  anything  in  this  it's  profoundly 
interesting,  of  course." 

"Then  you  advise  me ?" 

"If  in  doubt,  study  Lady  Sophia.  Good 
night." 

As  Mailing  went  away  into  the  darkness  he 
heard  the  professor  snapping  out  to  himself, 
as  he  stood  before  his  house  bareheaded  : 

"  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings ! 
Tr'es  bicn  !  But — reverend  gentlemen  of  St. 
Joseph's!  I  shall  have  to  look  for  telcrgic 
power  in  my  acquaintance  Randall  Cantuar, 
when  I  want  it !     By  Jove  !  " 

"If  in  doubt,  study  Lady  Sophia."  As 
Mailing  thought  over  these  parting  words,  he 
realized  their  wisdom  and  wondered  at  his 
own  short-sightedness. 
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He  had  sent  his  cards  to  Onslow  Gardens 
after  the  luncheon  with  the  Hardings.  He 
wished  now  he  had  called  and  asked  for  Lady 
Sophia.  But  doubtless  he  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  being  with  her  again.  If  she 
did  not  offer  him  one,  he  would  make  one  for 
himself. 

He  longed  to  see  her  with  Henry  Chichester. 

During  the  days  that  elapsed  before  "  Horn- 
ton  Street,  Wednesday"  he  considered  a 
certain  matter  with  sedulous  care.  His  inter- 
view with  Stepton  had  not  been  fruitless. 
Stepton  always  made  an  effect  on  his  mind. 
Casual  and  jerky  though  his  manner  was,  obsti- 
nate as  were  his  silences  at  certain  moments, 
fragmentary  as  was  his  speech,  he  had  a  way 
of  darting  at  the  essential  that  set  him  apart 
from  most  men.  Mailing  remembered  a 
horrible  thing  he  had  once  seen  in  the 
Sahara,  a  running  gazelle  killed  by  a  falcon. 
The  falcon,  rising  high  in  the  blue  air,  had 
followed  the  gazelle,  had  circled,  poised,  then 
shot  down  and,  with  miraculous  skill,  struck 
into  the  gazelle's  eye.  Unerringly  from  above 
it  had  chosen  out  of  the  vast  desert  the  home 
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for  its  cruel  beak.  Somewhat  in  similar 
fashion,  so  Mailing  thought,  Stepton  rose 
above  things,  circled,  poised,  sank,  and  struck 
into  the  heart  of  the  truth  unerringly. 

Perhaps  he  was  able  to  do  this  because  he 
was  able  to  mount  falconwise! 

Mailing  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to 
have  Stepton  with  him  in  this  affair,  despite 
the  professor's  repellent  attitude  towards  the 
amateur.  Well,  if  there  really  was  anything 
in  it,  if  strangeness  rose  out  of  the  orthodox 
bosom  of  St.  Josepii'":,  if  he — Mailing — found 
himself  walking  in  thick  darkness,  he  meant 
to  bring  Stepton  into  the  matter,  whether  at 
Stepton's  desire  or  against  it.  Meanwhile  he 
would  see  if  there  was  enlightenment  in 
Hornton  Street. 

On  the  Wednesday  the  spell  of  fine  weather 
which  had  made  London  look  strangely  viva- 
cious broke  up,  and  in  the  evening  the  rain 
fell  with  a  gentle  persistence.  Blank  greyness 
took  the  town.  A  breath  as  of  deep  autumn 
was  in  the  air.  And  the  strange  sadness  of 
cities,  which  is  like  no  other  sadness,  held  the 
spirit  of  Evelyn  Mailing  as  he  walked  under 
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an  umbrella  in  the   direction   of  Kensington 
High  Street.     He  walked,  to  shake  off  depres- 
sion.    But  in  his  effort  he   did   not  succeed. 
All  that  he   s:iw  deepened    his   melancholy; 
the     soldiers     starting     out     vaguely    from 
barracks,  not  knowing  what  to   do,  but   free 
for  a  time,   and   hoping,  a  little   heavily,  for 
some  adventure  to  break  the  military  mono- 
tony of  their   lives ;    the   shop-girls,   also   in 
hope   of   something   to    "take    them    out    of 
themselves" — pathetic  desire  of  escape  from 
the  little  prison,  where  the  soul  sits,  picking 
its  oakum   sometimes,  in   its  cell   of  flesh  ! — 
young  men   making  for  the  parks,   workmen 
for  the  public-houses,  an  old  woman,  in  a  cap, 
peering  out  of  an  upper  window  in  Prince's 
Gate;  Italians  with  an  organ,  and  a  monkey 
that  looked  as  if  it  were  dying  of  nostalgia; 
women     hurrying— whither  ?— with     anxious 
faces,   and    bodies   whose   very    shapes,    and 
whose    every    movement,    suggested,    rather 
proclaimed,  worry. 

Mailing  knew  it  was  the  rain,  the  possessive 
greyness,  which  troubled  his  body  to-night, 
and   through    his    body   troubled    his    spirit. 
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His  nostrils  inhaled  the  damp,  and  it  seemed 
to  go  straight  into  his  essence,  into  the 
mystery  that  was  he.  His  eyes  saw  no  more 
blue,  and  it  was  as  if  they  drew  a  black  shutter 
over  all  the  blue  in  his  heart,  blotting  it  out. 
People  became  doomed  phantoms,  because 
the  weather  had  changed  and  because  London 
knows  how  to  play  Cassandra  to  the  spirit 
of  many  a  man.  To  Mailing,  as  he  presently 
turned  to  the  right,  Hornton  Street  looked 
like  an  alley  leading  straight  to  the  pit  of 
despair,  and  when  he  tapped  on  the  blistered 
green  door  of  the  small  house  where  the 
curate  lived,  it  was  as  if  he  tapped  seeking 
admittance  to  all  the  sorrowful  things  that 
had  been  brought  into  being  to  beset  his  life 
with  blackness. 

A  neat  servant-girl  opened  the  door.  There 
was  a  smell  of  roast  mutton  in  the  passage. 
So  far  well.  Mailing  took  off  his  hat  and 
coat,  hung  them  up  on  a  hook  indicated  by 
the  plump  red  hand  of  the  maid,  and  then 
followed  her  upstairs.  The  curate  was  in 
possession  of  the  first  floor. 

Mailing  knew   that   it  would    be   a  case   of 
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folding-doors  and  perhaps  of  curtains  of 
imitation  lace.  It  was  a  case  of  folding-doors. 
But  there  was  a  dull  green  hue  on  the  walls 
that  surely  bespoke  Henry  Chichester's 
personal  taste.  There  were  bookcases,  there 
were  mezzotints,  there  were  engravings  of 
well-known  pictures,  and  there  were  arm- 
chairs not  covered  with  horsehair.  There 
was  also  a  cottage  piano,  severely  nude.  In 
the  centre  of  the  room  stood  a  small  square 
table  covered  with  a  cloth  and  laid  for  two 
persons. 

"  I'll  tell  Mr.  Chichester,  sir." 

The  maid  went  out.  From  behind  the 
folding-doors  came  to  Mailing's  ears  the 
sound  of  splashing  water,  then  a  voice  saying, 
certainly  to  the  maid.  "  Thank  you,  Ellen,  I 
will  come."  And  in  three  minutes  Chichester 
was  in  the  room,  apologizing. 

"  I  was  kept  late  in  the  parish.  There's  a 
good  deal  to  do." 

"  You're  not  overworked  ?"  asked  Mailing. 

"Do  I  look  so?"  said  Chichester,  quickly. 

He  turned  round  and  gazed  at  himself  in  an 
oval  Venetian  mirror  which  was  fixed  to  the 
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wall  just  behind  him.  His  manner  for  a 
moment  was  oddly  absorbed  as  he  examined 
his  face. 

"  London  life  tells  on  one,  I  suppose,"  he 
said,  again  turning.  "  We  change,  of  course, 
in  appearance  as  we  go  on." 

His  blue  eyes  seemed  to  be  seeking  some- 
thing in  Mailing's  impenetrable  face. 

"  Do  you  think,"  he  said,  "  I  am  much 
altered  since  we  used  to  meet  two  years  ago  ? 
It  would  of  course  be  natural  enough  if  I 
were." 

Mailing  looked  at  him  for  a  moment 
steadily. 

"In  appearance,  you  mean?" 

"Of  course." 

"To-night  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have 
altered  a  good  deal." 

"To-night?"  said  the  curate,  as  if  with 
anxiety. 

"  If  there  is  any  change — and  I  think  there 
is — it  seems  to  me  more  apparent  to-night 
than  it  was  when  I  saw  you  the  other  day." 

Ellen,  the  maid,  entered  the  room  bearing  a 
tray  on  which  was  a  soup-turcen. 
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"Oh,  dinner!"  said  Chichester.  "Let  us 
sit  down.  You  won't  mind  simple  fare,  I 
hope.  We  are  having  soup,  mutton — I  am 
not  sure  what  else." 

"Stewed  fruit,  sir,"  interpolated  Ellen. 

"To  be  sure!  Stewed  fruit  and  custard. 
Open  the  claret,  Ellen,  please." 

"Have  you  been  in  these  rooms  long?" 
asked  Mailing,  as  they  unfolded  their  napkins. 

"Two  years.  All  the  time  I  have  been  at 
St.  Joseph's.  The  rector  told  me  of  them. 
The  curate  who  preceded  me  had  occupied 
them." 

"  What  became  of  him  ?  " 

"  He  has  a  living  in  Northampton  now. 
But  when  he  left  he  had  nothing  in  view." 

"  He  was  tired  of  work  at  St.  Joseph's?" 

"  I  don't  think  he  got  on  with  the  rector." 

The  drip  of  the  rain  became  audible  outside, 
and  a  faint  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  pave- 
ment. 

"  Possibly  I  shall  not  stay  much  longer,"  he 
added. 

"  No  doubt  you'll  take  a  living." 

"  I  don't  know.     I  don't  know.     But,  in  any 
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case,  I  may  not  stay  much  longer — perhaps. 
That  will  do,  Ellen  ;  you  may  go  and  fetch  the 
mutton.     Put  the  claret  on  the  table,  please." 

When  the  maid  was  gone,  he  added  : 

"  One  doesn't  want  a  servant  in  the  room 
listening  to  all  one  says.  As  she  was  stand- 
ing behind  me  I  had  forgotten  she  was  here. 
How  it  rains  to-night !  I  hate  the  sound  of 
rain." 

"It  is  dismal,"  said  Mailing,  thinking  of  his 
depression  while  he  had  walked  to  Hornton 
Street, 

"  Do  you  mind,"  said  the  curate,  slightly 
lowering  his  voice,  "  if  I  speak  rather — rather 
confidentially  to  you  ?  " 

"Not  at  all,  if  you  wish  to " 

"  Well,  now,  you  are  a  man  of  the  world, 
you've  seen  many  people.  I  wish  you  would 
tell  me  something." 

"What  is  it?" 

Ellen  appeared  with  the  mutton.  As  soon 
as  she  had  put  it  on  the  table  and  departed, 
Chichester  continued  : 

"How  does  Mr.  Harding  strike  you  ?  What 
impression  does  he  make  upon  3'ou  ?  " 
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Eagerness,  even  more,  something  that  was 
surely  anxiety,  shone  in  his  eyes  as  he  asked 
the  question. 

"  He's  a  very  agreeable  man." 

"Of  course,  of  course!  Would  you  say  he 
was  a  man  to  have  much  power  over  others, 
his  fellow-men  ?  " 

"  Speaking  quite  confidentially " 

"  Nothing  you  say  shall  ever  go  beyond  us 
two." 

"  Then— I  don't  know  that  I  should." 

"  He  doesn't  strike  you  as  a  man  of 
power?" 

"  In  the  pulpit?" 

"  And  out  of  it — especially  out  of  it  ?  " 

"  He  may  have  been.  But — perhaps  he  has 
lost  in  power.  Dispersion,  you  know,  does 
not  make  for  strength." 

.Suddenly  the  curate  became  very  pale. 

"  Dispersion — you  say  !  "  he  almost  stam- 
mered. 

As  if  to  cover  some  emotion,  he  looked  at 
Mailing's  plate,  and  added: 

"  Have  some  more?  You  won't?  Then " 

He    got    up    and    rang    the     bell.      Ellen 
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reappeared,  cleared  away,  and  put  the  stewed 
fruit  and  custard  on  the  table. 

"Bring  the  coffee  in  ten  minutes,  Ellen.  1 
won't  ring." 

"  Very  well,  sir." 

"Dispersion,"  said  Chichester  to  Mailing  in 
a  firmer  voice,  as  Ellen  disappeared. 

"Concentration  makes  for  strength.  Mr, 
Harding  seems  to  me  mentally — what  shall  I 
say? — rather  torn  in  pieces,  as  if  preyed  upon 
by  some  anxiety.  Now,  if  you'll  allow  me 
to  be  personal,  I  should  say  that  you  have 
greatly  gained  in  strength  and  power  since 
I  knew  you  two  years  ago." 

"You — you  observe  a  difference?"  asked 
Chichester,  apparently  in  great  perturbation. 

"A  striking  difference." 

"  And— and  would  you  say  I  looked  a  happier 
as  well  as  a — a  stronger  man  ?" 

"  I  couldn't  with  truth  say  that," 

"  Very  few  of  us  are  happy,"  said  Chichester, 
with  trembling  lips.  "  Poor  miserable  sinners 
as  we  are  !  And  we  clergymen,  who  set  up  to 
direct  others "  he  broke  off. 

He  seemed  greatly,  strangely,  moved. 
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"You  must  forgive  me.  I  have  had  a  very 
hard  day's  work  !  "  he  murmured.  "  The  coffee 
will  do  me  good.  Let  us  sit  in  the  armchairs, 
and  Ellen  can  clear  away.  I  wish  I  had  two 
sitting-rooms." 

He  rang  to  make  Ellen  hurry.  Till  she  came 
Mailing  talked  about  Italian  pictures  and  looked 
at  the  curate's  books.  When  she  had  cleared 
awa}',  left  the  coffee,  and  finally  departed,  he 
sat  down  with  an  air  of  satisfaction.  Chichester 
did  not  smoke,  but  begged  Mailing  to  light  up, 
and  gave  him  a  cigar. 

"  Coffee  always  does  one  good,"  he  said.  "  It 
acts  directly  on  the  heart,  and  seems  to 
strengthen  the  whole  body.  I  have  had  a 
trying  day." 

"You  look  tired,"  said  Mailing. 

The  fact  was  that  Chichester  had  never  re- 
covered the  colour  he  had  so  suddenly  lost 
when  they  were  discussing  Mr.  Harding. 

"  It's  no  wonder  if  I  do,"  rejoined  Chichester, 
in  a  voice  that  sounded  hopeless. 

He  drank  some  coffee,  seemed  to  make  a 
strong  effort  to  recover  himself,  and,  with  more 
energy,  said : 
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"  I  asked  you  here  because  I  wanted  to  renew 
a  pleasant  acquaintanceship,  but  also —you 
won't  think  me  discourteous,  I  know— because 
—well,  1  had  a  purpose  in  begging  you  to 
come." 

"Won't  you  tell  me  what  it  is?" 

The  curate  shifted  in  his  armchair,  clasped 
and  unclasped  his  hands.  A  mental  struggle 
was  evidently  going  on  within  him.  Indeed, 
during  the  whole  evening  Mailing  had  received 
from  him  a  strong  impression  of  combat,  of 
confusion. 

"  I  wanted  to  continue  the  discussion  we 
began  at  Mr.  Harding's  the  other  day.  You 
remember,  I  asked  you  not  to  tell  him  you 
were  coming  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  I  think  it's  best  to  keep  certain  matters 
private.  People  so  easily  misunderstand  one. 
And  the  rector  has  rather  a  jealous  nature." 

Mailing  looked  at  his  companion  without 
speaking.  At  this  moment  he  was  so  strongly 
interested  that  he  simply  forgot  to  speak. 
Never,  even  at  a  successful  sitting  when,  the 
possibility  of  trickery  having  been  eliminated, 
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a  hitherto  hidden  truth  seemed  about  to  lift  a 
torch  in  the  darkness  and  to  illumine  an 
unknown  world,  had  he  been  more  absorbed 
by  the  matter  in  hand.  Chichester  did  not 
seem  to  be  struck  by  his  silence,  and  con- 
tinued : 

"And  then  not  every  one  is  fitted  to  com- 
prehend properly  certain  matters,  to  see  things 
in  their  true  light.  Now  the  other  day  you 
said  a  thing  that  greatly  impressed  me,  that  I 
have  never  been  able  to  get  out  of  my  mind 
since.  You  said,  '  Harm  can  never  come  from 
truth.'  I  have  been  thinking  about  those  words 
of  yours,  night  and  day,  night  and  day.  Tell 
me — did  you  mean  them  ?  " 

The  question  came  from  Chichester's  lips 
with  such  force  that  Mailing  was  almost 
startled. 

"  Certainly  I  meant  them,"  he  answered. 

"And  if  truth  slays?" 

"And  is  death  the  worst  thing  that  can 
happen  to  a  man,  or  to  an  idea — some  wretched 
fallacy,  perhaps,  that  has  governed  the  minds 
of  men,  some  gross  superstition,  some  lie  that 
darkens  counsel  ?" 
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"  You  think  if  a  man  lives  by  a  lie  he  is  better 
dead  ?  " 

"Don't  you  think  so?" 

"But  don't  we  all  need  a  crutch  to  help  us 
along  on  the  path  of  life?" 

"What!  You,  a  clergyman,  think  that  it  is 
good  to  bolster  up  truth  with  lies?"  said 
Mailing,  with  genuine  scorn. 

"  I  didn't  say  that." 

"You  implied  it,  I  think." 

"  Perhaps  if  you  had  worked  among  men  and 
women  as  much  as  I  have  you  would  know 
how  much  they  need.  If  you  went  abroad, 
say  to  Italy,  and  saw  how  the  poor,  ignorant 
people  live  happily  oftentimes  by  their  blind 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  saints,  would  you 
wish  to  tear  it  from  them  ?" 

"  I  think  we  should  live  by  the  truth,  and  I 
would  gladly  strike  away  a  lie  from  any  human 
being  who  was  using  it  as  a  crutch." 

"/  thought  that  once,"  said  Chichester. 

The  words  were  ordinary  enough,  but  there 
was  something  cither  in  the  way  they  were 
said,  or  in  Chichester's  face  as  he  said  tlicm, 
that  made  Mailing  turn  cold. 

G 
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To  cover  his  unusual  emotion,  which  he  was 
ashamed  of,  and  which  he  greatly  desired  to 
hide  from  his  companion,  he  blew  out  a  puff  of 
cigar  smoke,  lifted  his  cup,  and  drank  the  rest 
of  his  coffee. 

"  May  I  have  another  cup?"  he  said.  "  It's 
excellent." 

The  coffee-pot  was  on  the  table.  Chichester 
poured  out  some  more. 

"  I  will  have  another  cup,  too,"  he  said. 
"  How  it  wakes  up  the  mind." 

He  glanced  at  Mailing  and  added  : 

'Almost  terribly  sometimes." 

"  Yes.  But — going  back  to  our  subject — 
don't  you  still  think  that  men  should  live  by 
the  truth?" 

"I  think,"  began  Chichester—"!  think " 

It  seemed  as  if  something  physical  prevented 
him  from  continuing.  He  swallowed,  as  if 
forcing  something  down  his  throat. 

"  I  think,"  he  got  out  at  last,  "that  few  men 
know  how  terrible  the  face  of  truth  can  be." 

His  own  countenance  was  contorted  as  he 
spoke,  as  if  he  were  regarding  something 
frightful. 
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"  I  think  " — he  turned  right  round  in  his 
chair  to  confront  Mailing  squarely — "  that  you 
do  not  know." 

For  the  first  time  he  completely  dominated 
Mailing,  Chichester  the  gentle,  cherubic 
clergyman,  whom  Mailing  had  thought  of  as 
good,  but  weak,  and  certainly  as  a  negligible 
quantity.  He  dominated,  because  at  that 
moment  he  made  Mailing  feel  as  if  he  had 
some  great  possession  of  knowledge  which 
Mailing  lacked. 

"And  you?"  said  Mailing.  "Do  you 
know?" 

The  curate's  lips  worked,  but  he  made  no 
answer. 

Mailing  was  aware  of  a  great  struggle  in 
his  mind,  as  of  a  combat  in  which  two  forces 
were  engaged.  He  got  up,  walked  to  the 
window,  and  stood  as  if  listening  to  the 
ra.n. 

"If  only  Stepton  were  here!"  thought 
Mailing. 

There  was  a  truth  hidden  from  him,  perhaps 
partly  divined,  obscurely  half  seen,  but  not 
thoroughly  understood,  as  a  whole  invisible. 
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Stepton  would  be  the  man  to  elucidate  it, 
Mailing  thought.  It  lured  him  on,  and  baffled 
him. 

"How  it  rains!"  said  the  curate  at  last, 
without  turning. 

He  bent  down  and  opened  the  small  window. 
The  uneasy,  almost  sinister  noise  of  rain  in 
darkness  entered  the  room,  with  the  soft 
smell  of  moisture. 

"Do  you  mind  if  we  have  a  little  air?"  he 
added. 

"1  should  like  it,"  said  Mailing. 

Chichester  came  back  and  sat  down  again 
opposite  Mailing.  His  expression  had  now 
quite  changed.  He  looked  calmer,  gentler, 
weaker,  and  much  more  uninteresting.  Cross- 
ing his  legs,  and  folding  his  thin  hands  on  his 
knees,  he  began  to  talk  in  his  light  tenor  voice. 
And  he  kept  the  conversation  going  on  church 
music,  sacred  art  in  Italy,  and  other  eminently 
safe  and  respectable  topics  till  it  was  time  for 
Mailing  to  go. 

Only  when  he  was  letting  his  guest  out  into 
the  night  did  he  seem  troubled  once  more. 
He  clasped  Mailing's  hand  in  his,  as  if  almost 
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unaware  that  he  was  doing  so,  and  said  with 
some  hesitation  : 

"Are  you— are  you  going  to  see  the  rector 
again  ?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  Mailing,  speaking 
the  strict  truth,  and  virtually  telling  a  lie  at 
the  same  time. 

For  he  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  see 
Mr.  Harding,  and  that  before  very  long. 

"  If  I  may  say  so,"  Chichester  said,  shifting 
from  one  foot  to  another  and  looking  down  at 
the  rain-sodden  pavement,  "  I  wouldn't  see 
him." 

"May  I  ask  you  why  ? " 

"You  may  get  a  wrong  impression.  Two 
years  ago  he  was  another  man.  Strangers,  of 
course,  may  not  know  it,  not  realize  it.  But 
we  who  have  lived  with  him  do  know  it.  Mr. 
tlarding  is  going  down  the  hill," 

There  was  a  note  of  deep  sadness  in  his 
voice.  Had  he  been  speaking  of  himself,  of 
his  own  decadence,  his  tone  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  melancholy. 

And  for  long  Mailing  remembered  the  look 
In  his  eyes  as  he  drew  back  to  shut  his  door. 
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In  the  rain  Mailing  walked  home  as  he  had 
come.  But  now  it  was  deep  in  the  night  and 
his  depression  had  deepened.  He  was  a  self- 
reliant  man,  and  not  easily  felt  himself  small, 
though  he  was  not  conceited.  To-night  he 
felt  diminished.  The  worm-sensation  over- 
came him.  That  such  a  man  as  Chichester 
should  have  been  able  to  convey  to  him  such 
a  sensation  was  strange,  yet  it  was  from 
Chichester  that  this  mental  chastisement  had 
come.  For  a  moment  Chichester  had  towered, 
and  at  that  moment  Mailing  surely  had  dwin- 
dled, shrunk  together,  like  a  sheet  of  paper 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  flame. 

But  that  Chichester  should  have  had  such 
an  effect  on  him— Mailing  ! 

If  Mr.  Harding  was  going  down  the  hill, 
Chichester  surely  was  not.  He  had  changed 
drastically  since  Mailing  had  known  him  two 
years  ago.  In  power,  in  force,  he  had  gained. 
He  now  conveyed  the  impression  of  a  man 
capable,  if  he  chose,  of  imposing  himself  on 
others.  Formerly  he  had  been  the  wax  that 
receives  the  impress.  But  whereas  formerly 
he   had  been  a  contented  man,  obviously  at 
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peace  with  himself  and  with  the  world,  now 
he  was  haunted  by  some  great  anxiety,  by 
some  strange  grief,  or  perhaps  even  by  some 
fear. 

"  Few  men  know  how  terrible  the  face  of 
the  truth  can  be." 

Chichester  had  said  that. 

Was  he  one  of  the  few  men  ? 

And  was  that  why  now,  as  Mailing  walked 
home  in  the  darkness  and  rain,  he  felt  himself 
humbled,  diminished  ? 

For  Mailing  loved  knowledge  and  thought 
men  should  live  by  it.  Had  truth  a  Medusa 
face,  still  would  he  have  desired  to  look  into  it 
once,  would  have  been  ready  to  endure  a 
subsequent  turning  to  stone. 

That  Chichester  should  perhaps  have  seen 
what  he  had  not  seen — that  troubled  him,  even 
humbled  him. 

Some  words  of  Professor  Stepton  came  back 
to  his  mind:  "If  there's  anything  in  it, 
development  will  take  place  in  the  link." 
And  those  last  words  :  "  If  in  doubt,  study 
Lady  Sophia." 

Mailing   was   in    doubt.      Why   not    follow 
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Stepton's    advice  ?      Why    not    study    Lady 
Sophia? 

He  resolved  to  do  it.  And  with  the  resolve 
came  to  him  a  sense  of  greater  well-being. 
The  worm-sensation  departed  from  him.  He 
lifted  his  head  and  walked  more  briskly. 
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V 


ON  the  night  following  the  dinner  in 
Hornton  Street,  Mailing  went  to  the 
Covent  Garden  Opera  House  to  hear  "  La 
Traviata."  The  well-worn  work  did  not  grasp 
the  attention  of  a  man  who  was  genuinely 
fond  of  the  music  of  Richard  Strauss,  with  its 
almost  miraculous  intricacies,  and  who  was 
willingly  captive  to  Debussy.  He  looked 
about  the  house  from  his  stall,  and  very  soon 
caught  sight  of  Lady  Mansford,  Lady  Sophia's 
sister-in-law,  in  a  box  on  the  Grand  Tier. 
Mailing  knew  Lady  Mansford.  He  resolved 
to  pay  her  a  visit,  and  as  soon  as  the  curtain 
was  down,  and  Tetrazzini  had  tripped  before 
it,  smiling  not  unlike  a  good-natured  child,  he 
made  his  way  upstairs,  and  asked  the  attendant 
to  tap  at  a  door  on  which  was  printed,  "The 
Earl   of    Mansford."     The    man    did    so,    and 
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opened  the  door,  showing  a  domestic  scene 
highly  creditable  to  the  much-maligned  British 
aristocracy— Lord  Mansford  seated  alone  with 
his  wife,  in  evidently  amicable  conversation. 

After  a  few  polite  words  he  made  Mailing 
sit  down  beside  her,  and,  saying  he  would 
have  a  cigarette  in  the  foyer,  he  left  them 
together. 

Lady  Mansford  was  a  pretty,  dark  woman, 
of  the  slightly  irresponsible  and  little-bird 
type.  She  willingly  turned  her  charmingly 
dressed  head  and  chirped  when  noticed,  and 
she  was  generally  noticed  because  of  her 
beauty.  Now  she  chirped  of  Ceylon,  where 
Mailing  had  been,  and  then,  more  vivaciously, 
of  Parisian  milliners,  where  she  had  been. 
From  these  allied  subjects  Mailing  led  her  on 
to  a  slightly  different  topic — religion. 

"  I  went  to  St.  Joseph's  last  Sunday  week," 
he  presently  said. 

"  St.  who — what  ?  "  said  Lady  Mansford,  who 
was  busy  with  her  opera-glasses,  and  had  just 
noticed  that  Lady  Sindon,  a  bird-like  rival  of 
hers,  had  changed  the  colour  of  her  hair,  fortu- 
nately to  her— Lady  Sindon's— disadvantage. 
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"To  St.  Joseph's,  to  hear  your  brother-in- 
law  preach." 

"It  doesn't  do  at  all,"  murmured  Lady 
Mansford.     "  It  makes  her  look  Chinese." 

"You  said ?" 

"Mollie  Sindon.  But  what  were  you  talk- 
ing about  ?  Do  tell  me."  She  laid  down  her 
glasses, 

"  I  was  saying  that  I  went  to  church  last 
Sunday  week." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  To  hear  your  brother-in-law  preach  at  St. 
Joseph's." 

"Marcus!"  exclaimed  Lady  Mansford.  She 
pursed  her  lips.  "  I  don't  go  to  St.  Joseph's. 
Poor  Sophy!     I'm  sorry  for  her." 

"  I  lunched  with  Lady  Sophia  after  the 
service." 

"Did  you?     Isn't  it  sad?" 

"Sad!  I  don't  quite  understand?"  said 
Mailing,  interrogatively. 

"The  change  in  him.  Of  course  people  say 
it's  drink.  Such  nonsense !  But  they  must 
say  something,  mustn't  they?" 

"Is  Mr.  Harding  so  very  much  changed?" 
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"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  didn't  notice  it?" 

"  I  never  met  him  till  within  the  last  fort- 
night." 

"  He's  transformed — simply.  He  might  have 
risen  to  anything,  with  his  energy,  his  ambi- 
tion, and  his  connexions.  And  now!  But 
the  worst  of  it  is  no  one  can  make  out  why  it 
is.  Even  Sophia  and  Isinglass — my  husband, 
you  know ! — haven't  an  idea.  And  it  gets 
worse  every  day.  Last  Sunday  I  hear  his 
sermon  was  too  awful,  a  mere  muddle  of 
adjectives,  such  as  one  hears  in  Hyde  Park, 
I  believe.  I  never  liked  Marcus  particularly. 
I  always  thought  him  too  autocratic,  too 
determined  to  dominate.  He  had  that  poor 
little  Mr.  Chichester — his  curate — completely 
under  his  thumb.  Mr.  Chichester  couldn't 
call  his  soul  his  own.  He  worshipped  Marcus. 
But  now  they  say  even  he  is  beginning  to 
think  that  his  god  is  of  clay.  What  can  it  be? 
Do  you  think  Marcus  is  losing  his  mind  ?" 

"Oh,  I  should  hope  not,"  returned  Mailing, 
vaguely.     "  Has  it  been  going  on  long  ?  " 

"  Oh,  for  quite  a  time.  But  it  all  seemed  to 
come  on  gradually — as  things  do,  you  know  I 
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Poor  Sophy  has  always  adored  him,  and  given 
way  to  him  in  everything.  In  her  eyes  all 
that  he  does  is  right.  She  never  says  a  word, 
I  believe,  but  she  must  be  suffering  the 
tortures  of— you  know  !  There's  Winnie 
Rufford  coming  in  !  How  astonishingly 
young  she  looks.  Were  you  at  the  Hunting- 
ham's  ball?     Well " 

Lady  Mansford  twittered  no  more  about  the 
Harding  menage.  But  Mailing  felt  that  his 
visit  had  not  been  fruitless. 

After  the  opera  he  went  to  a  party  in  Gros- 
venor  Street,  where  again  he  managed  to 
produce  talk  of  the  Hardings.  It  seemed  that 
Lady  Mansford  had  not  exaggerated  very 
much.  Among  those  who  knew  the  Hardings 
a  change  in  the  rector  of  St.  Joseph's  had 
evidently  been  generally  noticed.  Mailing 
took  in  to  supper  a  Mrs.  Armitage,  a  great 
friend  of  Lady  Sophia's,  and  she  made  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  Lady  Sophia  was  greatly 
distressed. 

"  I  tliouglit  she  would  have  been  here 
to-night,"  Mrs.  Armitage  said.  "  But  she 
isn't.     I  suppose  siie  felt  she  couldn't  face  it. 
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So  many  of  his  congregation  are  here,  or  so 
many  who  were  in  his  congregation." 

"  The  church  was  crammed  to  the  doors  last 
Sunday  week  when  he  preached,"  observed 
Mailing. 

"Was  it?  Curiosity,  I  suppose.  It  certainly 
can't  have  been  the  intellectual  merit  of  the 
sermon.  I  heard  it  was  quite  deplorable.  But 
last  Sunday's,  I  was  told,  was  worse  still.  No 
continuity  at  all,  and  the  church  not  full. 
People  say  the  curate,  Mr.  Chichester,  who 
often  preaches  in  the  evening,  is  making  a 
great  effect,  completely  cutting  out  his  rector. 
And  he  used  to  be  almost  unbearably  dull." 

"  Will  you  have  a  quail  ?  " 

"  Please.  You  might  give  me  two.  My 
doctor  says  if  I  sit  up  late — thank  you  !" 

"  I've  never  heard  Mr.  Chichester  preach," 
said  Mailing. 

"  He  seems  to  have  come  on  marvellously, 
to  be  quite  another  man." 

"Quite  another  man,  does  he?" 

"  Yes.  It's  very  trying  for  the  Hardings 
naturally.  If  it  continues  I  think  there  will 
have  to  be  a  change.     I  don't  think  things  can 
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go  on  as  they  are.  My  friend  Sophia  won't 
be  able  to  stand  it." 

"  You  mean — the  contrast  ?  " 

"  Between  her  husband  and  Mr.  Chichester. 
She's  very  highly  strung  and  quite  worships 
her  husband  ;  though,  between  you  and  me, 
/think  rather  in  the  slave  spirit.  But  some 
women  are  like  that.  They  can't  admire  a 
man  unless  he  beats  them.  Not  that  Mr. 
Harding  ever  dreamed  of  doing  such  a  thing 
to  Sophia,  of  course.  But  his  will  had  to  be 
law  in  everything.  You  know  the  type  of  man  ! 
It's  scarcely  my  idea  of  what  a  clergyman 
should  be.  I  think  a  man  who  professes  to 
direct  the  souls  of  others  should  be  more 
gentle  and  unselfish,  especially  to  his  wife. 
Another  quail  ?  Well,  really,  I  think  perhaps 
I  will.  They  are  so  absurdly  small  this 
season,  aren't  they  ?  There's  scarcely  anything 
on  them." 

So  that  minute  fraction  of  the  world  that 
knew  of  the  existence  of  the  Hardings  began 
to  utter  itself  concerning  them,  and  Mailing 
was  fortified  in  his  original  belief  which  he 
had  expressed  to  Professor  Stepton. 
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Among  his  many  experiments  made  in  con- 
nexion  with  psychical  research  those  which 
had  interested  him  the  most  had  been  those 
in  which  the  mystery  of  the  human  will  had 
seemed  to  be  deeply  involved.     Mailing  was 
essentially  a  psychologist.     And  man  was  to 
him  the  great  mystery,  because  man  contained 
surely  something  that  belonged  to,  that  was 
lent  to,  man,  as  it  were,  by  another,  the  mind 
beyond,    the    anima    inundi.     When    Mailing 
drew  mentally,  or  spiritually,  very  near  to  any 
man,  however  rude,  however  humble,  he  always 
had  the  feeling  that  he  was  approaching  holy 
ground.      Hidden  beneath   his  generally  im- 
perturbable exterior,  sunk  beneath  the  surface 
incredulity  of  his  mind,  there  was  the  deep 
sense  of  mighty  truths  awaiting  the  appointed 
day  of  proclamation.    Surely,  he  often  thought, 
if  there  is  God  in  anything,  in  the  last  rays  of 
the   sunset,  in  the  silence  of  night  upon  the 
sea,  in  the  waking  of  spring  among  the  forests 
and  the  gardens,  in  the  song  of  the  nightingale 
which  knows  not  lovers  are  listening,  there  is 
God  in  the  will  of  man. 

And  when  he  made  investigations  into  the 
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action  of  will  upon  will,  or  of  will — as  it  seemed 
— upon  matter,  he  was  held,  as  he  was  not 
held  by  the  appearance  of  so-called  spirit  faces 
and  spirit  forms,  even  when  he  could  not  con- 
nect these  with  trickery  which  he  knew  how 
to  expose.  Perhaps,  however,  his  incredulity 
in  regard  to  these  latter  phenomena  wa.s 
incurable,  though  he  did  not  know  it.  For  he 
knew  nearly  all  the  devices  of  the  charlatans. 
And  when  the  so-called  spirits  came,  the 
medium  was  always  entranced,  that  is,  ap- 
parently will-less,  and  so  to  Mailing  not 
interesting. 

Now,  from  what  Harding  and  Chichester 
had  said  to  him,  and  from  what  he  had  observed 
for  himself.  Mailing  believed  that  the  two 
clergymen  must  have  had  sittings  together, 
probably  with  the  usual  tremendous  object  of 
the  ignorant  amateur,  that  merely  of  com- 
municating with  the  other  world.  Consider- 
ing who  the  two  men  were.  Mailing  believed 
that  in  all  probability  they  had  sat  alone  and 
in  secret.  He  also  felt  little  doubt  that  from 
Mr.  Harding's  brain  had  come  the  suggestion 
of    these    practices,    that    his    will    had    led 
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Chichester  on  to  them.  Although  he  had  not 
known  the  rector  two  years  ago,  he  had 
gathered  sufficient  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  a  man  of  powerful,  even  perhaps 
of  tyrannical,  temperament,  formed  rather  to 
rule  than  to  be  ruled.  He  knew  that  Chichester, 
on  the  contrary,  had  been  gentle,  kindly,  yield- 
ing, and  of  somewhat  weak,  though  of  very 
amiable  nature.  The  physique  of  the  two  men 
accorded  with  these  former  temperaments. 
Harding's  commanding  height,  large  frame, 
big,  powerful  face  and  head,  rather  hard  grey 
eyes,  even  his  large  white  teeth,  his  bony, 
determined  hands,  his  firmly  treading  feet, 
suggested  force,  a  dominating  will,  the  capacity, 
and  the  intention,  to  rule.  Henry  Chichester's 
fleshly  envelope,  on  the  other  hand,  cherubic, 
fair,  and  delicate,  his  blue  eyes,  small  bones, 
the  shape  of  forehead  and  chin,  the  line  of  the 
lips,  hinted  at — surely  more  than  that,  surely 
stated  mildly — the  existence  within  it  of  a 
nature  retiring,  meek,  and  ready  to  be  ruled 
by  others.  No  wonder  if  Chichester  had  been, 
as  Lady  Mansford  had  said,  completely  under 
the  rector's  thumb,  no  wonder  if  he  had  been 
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unable  to  "call  his  soul  his  own"  and  had 
"worshipped  Marcus." 

Yes,  if  there  had  been  these  secret  sittings 
by  these  two  men,  it  was  Harding  who  had 
persuaded  Chichester  to  take  part  in  them. 
And  what  had  these  sittings  led  to,  what  had 
been  their  result? 

The  ignorant  outsider,  the  hastily  sceptical, 
of  course  would  say  that  there  could  have 
been  no  result.  Mailing,  knowing  more, 
knew  better.  He  had  seen  strange  cases  of 
temporary  confusion  of  a  man's  will  brought 
about  by  sittings,  of  what  had  seemed 
temporary  change  even  of  a  man's  nature. 
When  a  hitherto  sane  man  goes  mad  he  often 
becomes  the  opposite  of  what  he  was.  Those 
whom  he  formerly  loved  he  specially  singles 
out  for  hatred.  That  which  he  delighted  to 
do  he  shrinks  from  with  horror.  Once  good- 
natured,  he  is  now  of  an  evil  temper ;  once 
gentle,  he  is  fiercely  obstinate  ;  once  gay,  he 
cowers  and  weeps.  So  Mailing  had  known 
a  man,  while  retaining  his  sanity,  to  be  trans- 
formed by  the  apparently  trivial  fact  of  sitting 
at  a  table  with  a  friend,  and  placing  his  hands 
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upon  it  with  the  hands  of  another  man.  He 
himself  had  sat  with  an  Oxford  friend— who 
in  later  sittings  became  entranced — and  at 
the  very  first  experiment  this  man  had  said 
to  him,  "  It's  so  strange,  now  that  I  am  sitting 
with  you  like  this  I  feel  filled  with  hatred 
towards  you."  This  hatred,  which  had  come 
upon,  this  man  at  every  successive  sitting, 
had  always  faded  away  when  the  sitting  was 
over.  But  was  it  certain  that  the  feelings' 
generated  in  sittings  never  persisted  after 
they  were  broken  up  ?  Was  it  certain  that 
in  every  case  the  waters  that  had  been 
mysteriously  troubled  settled  into  their 
former  stillness? 

Harding  and  Chichester,  for  instance!  Had 
the  strong  man  troubled  the  waters  of  the 
weaker  man's  soul,  and  were  those  waters 
still  agitated?  That  was  perhaps  possible. 
But  Mailing  thought  it  was  possible  also,  and 
he  had  suggested  this  to  Professor  Stepton, 
that  the  weaker  man  had  infused  some  of  his 
weakness,  his  self-doubtings,  his  readiness  to 
\jc  afTected  by  the  opinion  of  others,  into  his 
dominating   companion.      Mailing  believed   it 
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possible  that  the  wills  of  the  two  clergymen, 
in  some  mysterious  and  inexplicable  way, 
had  mingled  during  their  sittings,  and  that 
they  had  never  become  completely  dis- 
entangled. If  this  were  so,  the  result  was 
a  different  Harding  from  the  former  Harding, 
and  a  different  Henry  Chichester  from  the 
former  Henry  Chichester. 

What  puzzled  Mailing,  however,  was  the 
fact,  if  fact  it  were,  that  the  difference  in  each 
man  was  not  diminishing,  but  increasing. 

Could  they  be  continuing  the  sittings,  if 
there  had  ever  been  sittings?  All  was  sur- 
mise. As  the  professor  had  said,  he,  Mailing, 
was  perhaps  deducing  a  good  deal  from  very 
little.  And  yet  was  he?  His  instinct  told 
him  he  was  not.  Yet  there  might  no  doubt 
be  some  ordinary  cause  for  the  change  in 
Mr.  Harding.  Some  vice,  such  as  love  of 
drink,  or  morphia,  something  that  disin- 
tegrates a  man,  might  have  laid  its  claw 
upon  him.  That  was  possil)le.  What  seemed 
to  Mailing  much  more  unaccountable  was 
the  extraordinary  change  in  the  direction  of 
strength    in    Chichester.     And    the    relations 
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between  the  two  men,  if  indeed  the  curate 
had  once  worshipped  his  rector,  were 
mysteriously  transformed.  For  now,  was 
it  not  almost  as  if  something  of  Harding  in 
Chichester  watched,  criticized,  Chichester  in 
Harding? 

But  now — to  study  Lady  Sophia!  For  if 
there  was  really  anything  in  Mailing's  curious 
supposition,  the  woman  must  certainly  be 
strangely  affected.  He  remembered  the 
expression  in  her  eyes  when  her  husband 
was  preaching,  her  manner  when  she  spoke 
of  the  curate  as  one  of  her  husband's  swans. 

And  he  longed  to  see  her  again.  She  had 
said  that  she  hoped  he  would  come  again  to 
St.  Joseph's  and  to  her  house,  but  he  knew 
well  that  any  such  desire  in  her  had  arisen 
from  her  wounded  pride  in  her  husband. 
She  wished  Mailing  to  know  what  the  rector 
could  really  do.  When  she  thought  that 
the  rector  had  recovered  his  former  powers, 
his  hold  upon  the  minds  of  men,  then  she 
would  invite  Mailing  to  return  to  St.  Joseph's, 
but  not  before. 

And  when  would  that  moment  come  ? 
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It  might  not  come  for  weeks,  for  months. 
It  might  never  come.  Mailing  did  not  mean 
to  await  it.  Nevertheless  he  did  not  want 
to  do  anything  likely  to  surprise  Lady  Sophia, 
to  lead  her  to  think  that  he  had  any  special 
object  in  view  in  furthering  his  acquaintance 
with  her. 

While  he  was  casting  about  in  his  mind 
what  course  to  take,  chance  favoured  him. 

Four  days  later,  when  he  was  strolling  round 
the  rooms  in  Burlington  House,  he  saw  not 
far  in  front  of  him  the  tall  and  restless  figure 
of  a  woman.  She  was  alone.  For  some 
time  Mailing  did  not  recognize  her.  She 
did  not  turn  sufficiently  for  him  to  see  her 
face,  and  her  almost  feverish  movements, 
though  they  attracted  and  fixed  his  attention, 
did  not  strike  him  as  familiar.  His  thought 
of  her,  as  he  slowly  followed  in  the  direction 
she  was  taking,  was,  "  What  a  difficult  woman 
that  would  be  to  live  with  ! "  For  the  hands 
were  never  still ;  the  gait  was  uneasy  ;  nervous- 
ness, almost  a  sort  of  pitiful  irritation,  seemed 
expressed  by  her  every  movement. 

In  the  big  room  this  woman  paused  before 
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the  picture  of  the  3'^ear,  which  happened  to 
be  a  very  bad  one,  and  Mailing,  coming  up, 
at  last  recognized  her  as  Lady  Sophia  Harding. 

He  took  off  his  hat.  She  seemed  startled, 
but  greeted  him  pleasantly,  and  entered  into 
a  discussion  of  the  demerits  which  fascinate 
the  crowd. 

"You  prefer  seeing  pictures  alone,  perhaps?" 
said  Mailing,  presently. 

"  Indeed  I  don't,"  she  answered.  "  I  was 
coming  to-day  with  my  husband.  We  drove 
up  together.  But  at  the  last  moment  he 
thought  he  remembered  something — some 
appointment  with  Mr.  Chichester — and  left 
me." 

There  were  irony  and  bitterness  in  her 
voice. 

"  He  said  he'd  come  back  and  meet  me  in 
the  tea-room  presently,"  she  added. 

"Shall  we  go  there  and  wait  for  him?" 
asked  Mailing. 

"  But  I'm  afraid  I'm  taking  up  your  lime." 

"  1  have  no  engagements  this  afternoon.  I 
shall  enjoy  a  quiet  talk  with  you." 

"  It's  very  good  of  you." 
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They  descended,  and  sat  down  in  a  quiet 
corner.  In  tlie  distance  a  few  respectable 
persons  were  slowly  eating  bath-buns  with  an 
air  of  fashion,  their  duly  marked  catalogues 
laid  beside  them  on  marble. 

Far-off  waiters,  standing  with  their  knees 
bent,  conversed  in  undertones.  A  sort  of 
subterranean  depression,  peculiar  to  this  fast- 
ness of  Burlington  House,  brooded  over  the 
china  and  the  provisions. 

"  It  reminds  me  of  the  British  Museum  tea- 
room," said  Lady  Sophia.  "  Here  is  tea ! 
What  a  mercy!  Modern  pictures  sap  one's 
little  strength." 

She  looked  haggard,  and  was  obviously  on 
the  edge  of  her  nerves. 

"Marcus  might  have  come  in,"  she  added. 
"But  of  course  he  wouldn't— or  couldn't." 

"Doesn't  he  care  for  pictures?" 

She  slightly  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  He  used  to.  But  1  don't  know  that  he 
does  now." 

"  I  su[)posc  he  has  a  tremendous  amount  to 
do." 

"  He  used  to  do  much   more  at   Liverpool. 
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If  a  man  wishes  to  come  to  the  front  he 
mustn't  sit  in  an  armchair  with  folded  hands." 

There  was  a  sharp  sound  of  criticism  in  her 
voice  which  astonished  Mailing.  At  the 
luncheon,  only  about  a  fortnight  ago,  she  had 
shown  herself  plainly  as  the  adoring  wife, 
anxious  for  her  husband's  success,  nervously 
hostile  to  any  one  who  interfered  with  it,  who 
stood  between  him  and  the  homage  of  his 
world.  Now  Mailing  noted,  or  thought  he 
noted,  a  change  in  her  mental  attitude.  He 
was  instantly  on  the  alert. 

"I'm  sure  that's  the  last  thing  Mr.  Harding 
would  do,"  he  said. 

She  shot  a  glance  at  him  out  of  her  dis- 
contented dark  eyes. 

"Are  you?" 

And  sarcasm  crept  in  the  words.  She  gave 
to  Mailing  at  this  moment  the  impression  of 
a  woman  so  strung  up  as  to  be  not  her  natural 
self,  so  tormented  by  some  feeling,  perhaps 
long  repressed,  that  her  temperament  was 
almost  furiously  seeking  an  outlet,  knowing 
instinctively,  perhaps,  that  only  there  lay  its 
salvation. 
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"His  record  proves  it,"  said  Mailing,  with 
serenely  smiling  assurance. 

Lady  Sophia  twisted  her  lips.  The  Academy 
tea  was  very  strong.  Perhaps  it  had  been 
standing.  She  drank  a  little,  pulled  at  her 
long  gloves  restlessly,  and  looked  at  Mailing. 
He  knew  she  was  longing  to  confide  in  some- 
body. If  only  he  could  induce  her  to  confide 
in  him  ! 

"Oh,  my  husband's  been  a  very  active  man," 
she  said.  "  Everybody  knows  that.  But  in 
this  modern  world  of  ours  one  must  not  walk, 
or  even  run  along,  one  must  keep  on  rushing 
along  if  one  intends  to  reach  the  goal." 

"And  by  that  you  mean — -?" 

"Mean!  The  topmost  height  of  your  pro- 
fession, or  business,  of  whatever  career  you 
are  in." 

"  You  are  ambitious,"  he  said. 

"Not  for  myself,"  she  answered  quickly. 
"  I  have  no  ambition  for  myself" 

"  But  perhaps  the  ambition  to  spur  on 
another  successful!}'  ?  Tliat  seems  to  me  tlie 
truest,  the  most  legitimate  ambition  of  tlie 
woman  a!!  men  worsliip  in  their  hearts." 
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Suddenly  tears  started  into  her  eyes.  She 
was  sitting  opposite  Mailing.  The  tea-table 
was  between  them.  Now  she  leaned  forward 
across  it.  By  nature  she  was  a  very  sensitive, 
but  she  was  not  a  self-conscious,  woman.  She 
was  not  self-conscious  now. 

"  It  is  much  better  to  be  selfish,"  she  said 
earnestly.  "That  is  where  we  women  make 
such  a  fatal  mistake.  Instead  of  trusting  to 
ourselves,  of  relying  on  ourselves,  and  of 
having  a  personal  ambition,  we  seek  always 
another  in  whom  we  may  trust;  we  are  un- 
happy till  we  rely  on  another;  it  is  for  another 
we  cherish,  we  hug,  ambition.  And  then, 
when  all  founders,  we  realize  too  late  what  I 
dare  say  every  man  knows." 

"What  is  that?" 

"That  we  women  are  fools — fools  1** 

"  For  being  unselfish  ?  " 

"  For  thinking  we  have  power  when  we  are 
impotent." 

She  made  a  gesture  that  was  surely  one  of 
despair. 

"  No  one— at  any  rate,  no  woman — has 
power  for   another,"   she   added,  with  almost 
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terrible  conviction,  "  That  is  all  a  legend, 
made  up  to  please  us,  I  suppose.  We  draw 
a  sword  against  darkness  and  think  we  are 
fighting.     Isn't  it  too  absurd  ?  " 

With  the  last  words  she  changed  her  tone, 
trying  to  make  it  light,  and  she  smiled. 

"  We  take  everything  too  seriously.  That's 
the  trouble!"  she  said.  "And  men  pretend 
we  take  nothing  seriously." 

"Very  often  they  don't  understand." 

"  Oh,  please  say  never ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"They  never  understand." 

Suddenly  Mailing  resolved  on  a  very  bold 
stroke. 

"  But  I'm  a  man,"  he  said,  as  if  that  obvious 
fact  shattered  her  contention. 

"What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it?"  she 
said,  in  obvious  surprise. 

"  Because  I  do  understand." 

For  a  moment  she  was  silent.  He  thought 
he  read  what  was  passing  through  her  mind, 
as  he  knew  he  had  read  her  character.  She 
was  one  of  those  women  who  must  be  proud 
of  their  men,  who  love  to  be  ruled,  but  only  by 
a  conqueror,  who  delight  to  sink  themselves, 
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but  in  power,  not  in  impotence.  And  now 
she  was  confronted  by  the  shipwreck  not 
merely  of  her  hopes,  but  also  of  her  belief 
She  saw  a  hulk  drifting  at  the  mercy  of  the 
waves  that,  perhaps,  would  soon  engulf  it. 
But  she  was  not  only  despairing,  she  was 
raging  too.  For  she  was  a  woman  with 
nervous  force  in  her,  and  it  is  force  that  rages 
in  the  moments  of  despair,  seeking,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  some  means  of  action  and 
finding  none. 

"Why  should  there  not  be  some  hope?" 
asked  Mailing,  quietly. 

"  To-morrow  is  Sunday.  If  you  go  to 
morning  church  at  St.  Joseph's,  and  then  to 
evening  church,  you  will  see  if  there  is  any 
hope." 

"To  evening  church?" 

"  Yes,  yes." 

She  got  up. 

"  You  are  going?  " 

"I  must.     Forgive  me!" 

She  held  out  her  hand. 

"But " 

"  No,  don't  come  with  me,  please." 
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"  If  I  go  to  St.  Joseph's  to-morrow,  after- 
ward may  I  see  3'ou  again  ?  " 

"If  you  think  it's  worth  while." 

Her  face  twisted.  Hastily  she  pulled  down 
her  veil,  turned  away  and  left  him. 
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VI 


MALLING  went  the  next  day  to  morn- 
ing and  evening  service  at  St.  Joseph's. 
He  was  not  invited  to  lunch  in  Onslow 
Gardens,  and  he  did  not  see  Lady  Sophia. 
On  the  whole,  he  was  glad  of  this.  He  had 
enough  to  keep  in  his  mind  that  day.  The 
matter  in  which  he  was  interested  seemed 
growing  before  his  eyes,  like  a  thing  coming 
out  of  the  earth,  but  now  beginning  to  thrust 
itself  up  into  regions  where  perhaps  it  would 
eventually  be  hidden  in  darkness,  with  the 
great  company  of  mysteries  whose  unravelling 
is  beyond  the  capacity  of  man. 

He  had  now,  he  felt  sure,  a  clear  comprehen- 
sion of  Lady  Sophia.  Their  short  interview 
at  Burlington  House  had  been  illuminating. 
She  was  a  typical  example  of  the  Adam's-rib 
woman ;  that  is,  of  the  woman  who,  intensely, 
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almost  exaggeratedly  feminine,  can  live  in  any 
fulness  only  through  another,  and  that  other 
a  man.  Through  Mr.  Harding  Lady  Sophia 
had  hitherto  lived,  and  had  doubtless,  in  her 
view,  triumphed.  Obviously  a  woman  not 
free  from  a  nervous  vanity,  and  a  woman  of 
hungry  ambition,  her  vanity  and  ambition 
had  been  fed  by  his  growing  notoriety,  his 
increasing  success  and  influence.  The  rib  had 
thrilled  with  the  body  to  which  it  belonged. 

But  that  tinie  of  happy  emotion,  of  admira- 
tion, of  keen  looking  forward,  was  the  property 
of  the  past.  Lawn  sleeves,  purple,  perhaps — 
for  who  is  more  hopeful  than  this  type  of 
woman  in  the  golden  moments  of  life  ? — 
perhaps  even  an  arcliiepiscopal  throne  faded 
from  before  the  eyes  they  had  gladdened — the 
eyes  of  faith  in  a  man. 

And  a  different  woman  was  beginning  to 
appear — a  woman  who  might  be  as  critical  as 
she  had  formerly  been  admiring,  a  woman 
capable  of  becoming  embittered. 

On  the  .Sunday  of  Mailing's  visit  to  Onslow 
Gardens,  Mr.  Harding's  failure  in  the  pulpit 
had  waked  up  in  his  wife  eager  sympathy  and 
1 
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eager  spite,  the  one  directed  toward  the  man 
who,  as  Mailing  felt  sure,  had  caused  the 
failure. 

In  Burlington  House  that  woman,  whom 
men  with  every  reason  to  adore,  had  given 
place  to  another  less  favourable  toward  him 
who  had  been  her  hero. 

It  seemed  to  Mailing  as  if  in  the  future  a 
strange  thing  might  happen,  almost  as  if  it 
must  happen :  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  Chi- 
chester might  convey  his  view  of  his  rector 
to  his  rector's  wife. 

"  Study  the  link,"  Stepton  had  said.  "  There 
will  be  development  in  the  link." 

Already  the  words  had  proved  true.  There 
had  been  a  development  in  Lady  Sophia  such 
as  Mailing  had  certainly  not  anticipated. 
Where  would  it  end  ?  Again  and  again,  as  he 
listened  to  the  morning  and  evening  sermons, 
Mailing  had  asked  himself  that  question  ;  again 
and  again  he  had  recalled  his  conversation  at 
Burlington  House  with  Lady  Sophia. 

In  the  morning  at  St.  Joseph's  Mr.  Harding 
had  preached  to  a  church  that  was  half  filled; 
in  the  evening  Henry  Chichester  had  preached 
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to  a  church  that  was  full  to  the  doors.  And 
each  of  the  clergymen  in  turn  had  listened  to 
the  other,  but  how  differently ! 

Mr.  Harding  had  ascended  to  the  pulpit  with 
failure  staring  him  in  the  face,  and  whereas  on 
the  Sunday  when  Mailing  first  heard  him  he 
had  obviously  fought  against  the  malign 
influence  which  eventually  had  prevailed  over 
him,  this  time  he  had  not  had  the  vigour  to 
make  a  struggle.  Certainly  he  had  not  broken 
down.  It  might  be  said  of  him,  as  it  was  once 
said  of  a  nation,  that  he  had  "muddled 
through."  He  had  preached  a  very  poor 
sermon  in  a  very  poor  way,  nervously,  indeed, 
almost  timidly,  and  with  the  manner  of  a  man 
who  was  cowed  and  hopeless.  The  powerful 
optimism  for  which  he  had  once  been  dis- 
tinguisiied  had  given  way  to  an  almost  un- 
healthy pessimism,  alien  surely  to  the  minds 
of  all  believers,  of  all  who  profess  to  look 
forward  to  that  life  of  which,  as  Tolstoi  long 
ago  said,  our  present  life  is  but  a  dream.  Even 
when  he  was  uttering  truths  he  spoke  them  as 
if  he  had  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  they  were 
lies.     At    moments    he    seemed    to  be    almost 
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pleading  with  liis  iiearers  to  tolerate  him,  to 
"bear  with  him."  Indeed,  several  times 
during  his  disjointed  remarks  he  made  use  of 
the  latter  expression,  promising  that  his  dis- 
course should  be  a  short  one.  Very  carefully 
he  included  himself  among  those  aware  of  sin, 
very  humbly  he  declared  the  unworthiness  of 
any  man  to  set  himself  up  as  a  teacher  and 
leader  of  others. 

Now,  humility  is  all  very  well,  but  if  carried 
to  excess,  it  suggests  something  less  than  a 
man.  Mr.  Harding  almost  cringed  before  his 
congregation.  Mailing  did  not  feel  that  his 
humility  was  a  pretence.  On  the  contrary,  it 
struck  him  as  abominably  real,  but  so  excessive 
as  to  be  not  natural  in  any  thorough  man  in  a 
normal  condition  of  mind  and  of  body.  It  was 
the  sort  of  humility  that  creates  in  the 
unregenerate  a  desire  to  offer  a  good  kicking 
as  a  corrective. 

Very  different  was  the  effect  created  by 
Chichester's  sermon  in  the  evening.  Mailing, 
aware  though  he  had  become  of  the  great 
strengthening  of  Chichester,  was  amazed  when 
he  heard  him  preach. 
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Often  it  is  said  of  a  very  fine  preacher  that 
he  preached  as  one  inspired.  Chichester 
preached  as  one  who  knew.  Never  before  had 
Mailing  been  so  impressed  with  the  feeling 
that  he  was  listening  to  truth,  absolute  truth, 
as  he  was  while  he  listened  to  Chichester. 
There  was  something,  though,  that  was  almost 
deadly  about  it.  It  pierced  like  a  lancet.  It 
seared  like  a  red-hot  iron.  It  humbled  almost 
too  much.  Here  was  no  exaggerated  humility, 
no  pleading  to  be  borne  with,  no  cringing,  and 
no  doubt.  A  man  who  knew  was  standing  up, 
and,  with  a  sort  of  indifference  to  outside 
opinion  that  was  almost  frightening,  was  say- 
ing some  of  the  things  he  knew  about  men, 
women— and  surely  God  ! 

The  subject  was  somewhat  akin  to  that  of 
the  first  sermon  of  JVIr.  Harding  which  Mailing 
had  heard.  The  rector  then  had  preached  on 
self-knowledge.  1  he  curate,  now,  preached  on 
hypocrisy.  Incidentally  he  destroyed  his 
rector's  sermon,  Hung  it  away  on  the  scrap- 
heap,  and  passed  on.  This  was  not  done 
viciously,  but  it  was  done  relentlessly.  Indeed, 
that  was  the  note  of  the  whole  sermon.    It  was 
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relentless,  as  truth  is  relentless,  as  death  is 
relentless.  And  besides  being  terribly  true,  it 
was  imaginative.  But  the  preacher  almost 
succeeded  in  conveying  the  impression  to  his 
congregation  that  what  is  generally  called 
imagination  is  really  vision ;  that  the  true 
imagination  is  seeing  what  is,  but  is  often 
hidden  ;  knowing  what  is,  but  is  often  unknown. 
The  latter  part  of  the  sermon  struck  Mailing 
as  very  unusual,  even  as  very  daring. 

The  preacher  had  spoken  of  the  many 
varieties  of  hypocrisy.  Finally  he  drew  a 
picture  of  a  finished  hypocrite.  And  the  man 
lived  as  a  man  lives  in  the  pages  of  a  great 
writer.  One  could  walk  round  him,  one  knew 
him.  And  then  Chichester  treated  him  as  the 
writer  treats  his  creation ;  he  proceeded  to 
show  his  hypocrite  in  action. 

The  man,  happy,  almost  triumphant — for  he 
now  often  looked  upon  himself  with  the  eyes 
of  others  who  knew  him  not — was  walking  to 
his  home  on  a  winter's  evening  along  a  country 
road,  passing  now  and  then  rustics  who 
respectfully  saluted  him,  neighbours  who 
grasped    his   hand,   children   who    innocently 
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smiled  at  him,  women  who  w^hispered  that  he 
was  a  fine  fellow,  the  clergyman  of  his  parish, 
who  gave  him  God-speed  upon  his  way  as  to 
one  who  deserved  that  God  should  speed  him 
because  his  way  was  right.  Snow  was  upon 
the  ground.  Such  light  as  there  was  began  to 
fade.  It  was  evident  that  the  night,  which  was 
very  still,  was  going  to  be  very  dark.  And  the 
man  stepped  out  briskly.  Presently,  at  a 
lonely  part  of  the  road,  happening  to  look 
down,  he  saw  footprints  in  the  freshly  fallen 
snow.  They  were  of  feet  that  had  recently 
passed  on  the  way  he  was  following.  They 
had  attracted,  they  continued  to  attract,  his 
attention,  lie  knew  not  why.  And  as  he  went 
on,  his  eyes  were  often  upon  them. 

Presently  he  began  to  wonder  about  the 
feet  which  had  made  the  prints  he  saw.  Did 
they  belong  to  a  man  or  a  woman?  The 
prints  were  too  large  to  have  been  made  by 
the  feet  of  a  child.  He  gazed  at  them  scarch- 
ingly,  and  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  a 
man  who  had  recently  trodden  this  road. 
And  what  sort  of  man  was  it  that  thus  pre- 
ceded him    not  very   far  away?     He   became 
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deeply  engrossed  with  this  question.  His 
mind  revolved  about  this  unknown  traveller, 
floating  forward  in  surmises,  till,  by  chance, 
he  happened  to  set  his  right  foot  in  one  of 
the  prints  left  in  the  snow.  His  foot  exactly 
filled  it.  This  fact,  he  knew  not  why,  startled 
him.  He  stopped,  bent  down,  examined  the 
snow  closely,  measured  very  carefully  his  feet 
with  the  prints  before  him,  now  rather  faintly 
discerned  in  the  gathering  darkness.  The 
prints  might  have  been  made  by  his  own  feet. 
Having  ascertained  this,  and  reflected  for  a 
moment,  he  went  forward,  now  assailed  by  a 
growing  curiosity  as  to  the  personality  and 
character  of  the  stranger.  But  perhaps  he 
was  not  a  stranger.  He  might  surely  well 
be  a  neighbour,  an  acquaintance,  perhaps  even 
a  friend.  The  man  meant,  if  possible,  to  come 
up  with  him,  whoever  he  was,  and  he  now 
hurried  along  with  the  intention  of  joining 
the  unknown  whose  footprints  were  the  same 
as  his  own. 

At  this  point  in  his  sermon  Chichester 
paused  for  a  moment.  And  Mailing,  who 
seldom  felt  any  thrill   at   a   stance,  and  who 
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had  often  remained  calmly  watchful  and  alert 
during  manifestations  which  amazed  or  terri- 
fied others,  was  aware  of  a  feeling  of  cold, 
which  seemed  to  pass  like  a  breath  through 
his  spirit.  The  congregation  about  him, 
perhaps  struck  by  the  unusual  form  of  the 
sermon,  remained  silent  and  motionless,  wait- 
ing. In  his  stall  sat  the  rector  with  downcast 
eyes.  Mailing  could  not  at  that  moment 
discern  his  expression.  His  large  figure  and 
important  powerful  head  and  face  showed 
almost  like  those  of  a  carven  effigy  in  the 
lowered  light  of  the  chancel.  The  choir-boys 
did  not  stir,  and  the  small,  fair  man  in  the 
pulpit,  raising  his  thin  hands,  and  resting 
them  on  the  marble  ledge,  continued  quietly, 
taking  up  his  sermon  with  a  repetition  of  tiie 
last  words  uttered,  "  whose  footprints  were 
the  same  as  his  own." 

Again  the  cold  breath  went  tiirough 
Mailing's  spirit.  He  leaned  blightly  forward 
and  gazed  at  Chichester. 

For  some  time  the  man  thus  went  on- 
ward, following  the  footprints  in  the  snow, 
but    not    overtaking   any  one,  and    becoming 
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momentarily  more  eager  to  satisfy  his  curiosity. 
Then,  on  a  sudden,  he  started,  stopped,  and 
listened.  It  had  now  become  very  dark,  and 
in  this  darkness,  and  the  great  stillness  of 
night,  he  heard  the  faint  sound  of  a  footfall 
before  him,  brushing  through  the  crisp  snow, 
which  lay  lightly,  and  not  very  deep,  on  the 
hard  highroad  leading  to  the  village  on  the 
farther  outskirts  of  which  his  house  was 
situated.  He  could  not  yet  see  any  one,  but 
he  felt  sure  that  the  person  who  made  this 
faint  sound  was  no  other  than  he  in  whose 
steps  he  had  been  treading.  It  would  now 
be  a  matter  of  only  a  minute  or  two  to  come 
up  with  him.  And  the  man  went  on,  but 
more  slowly,  whether  because  he  was  now 
certain  of  attaining  his  object  or  for  some 
other  reason. 

The  sound  of  the  footfall  persisted,  and  was 
certainly  not  far  off.  The  prints  in  the  snow 
were  so  fresh  that  they  seemed  not  quite 
motionless,  as  if  the  snow  were  only  now 
settling  after  the  pressure  it  had  just  suffered. 
The  man  slackened  his  pace.  He  did  not  like 
the  sound  which  he  heard.     He  began  to  feel 
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as  if  he  by  whom  it  was  made  would  not 
prove  a  companion  to  his  taste.  Yet  his 
curiosity  continued.  There  began  within  him 
a  struggle  between  his  curiosity  and  another 
sensation,  which  was  of  repugnance,  almost  of 
fear.  And  so  equal  were  the  combatants  that 
the  lights  of  the  village  were  in  sight,  and  he 
had  not  decreased  the  distance  between  him- 
self and  the  other.  Seeing  the  lights,  how- 
ever, his  curiosity  got  the  upper  hand.  He 
slightly  quickened  his  pace,  and  almost  imme- 
diately he  beheld  the  shape  of  a  man  relieved 
against  the  night,  and  treading  onward 
through  the  snow.  And  as  the  sound  of  the 
footsteps  had  been  disagreeable  to  his  nerves, 
so  the  contours  of  the  moving  blackness 
repelled  him.  He  did  not  like  the  look  oi 
this  man  whose  footprints  were  the  same  as 
his  own,  and  he  decided  not  to  join  him.  But, 
moving  ratiier  cautiously,  he  gained  a  little 
upon  him,  in  order  to  make  sure,  if  possible, 
whether  or  not  he  was  a  neighbour  or  an 
acquaintance. 

The  figure  seemed  somehow  familiar  to  our 
man,    indeed,   oddly    familiar.      Nevertheless, 
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he  was  unable  to  identify  it.  As  he  followed 
it,  more  and  more  certain  did  he  become  that 
he  had  seen  it,  that  he  knew  it.  And  yet — did 
he  know  it  ?  Had  he  seen  it  ?  It  was  almost 
as  if  one  part  of  him  denied  while  the  other 
affirmed.  He  longed,  yet  feared  to  see  the 
face.  But  the  face  never  looked  back.  And 
so,  one  at  a  little  distance  behind  the  other, 
they  came  into  the  village. 

Here  a  strange  thing  occurred. 

There  were  very  few  people  about,  but 
there  were  a  few,  and  two  or  three  of  them, 
meeting  the  person  our  man  was  following, 
greeted  him  respectfully.  But  these  same 
people,  when  immediately  afterward  they 
encountered  the  other,  who  had  known  them 
for  3'ears,  and  whom  they  of  course  knew, 
showed  the  greatest  perturbation ;  one,  a 
woman,  even  signs  of  terror.  They  gave  him 
no  greeting,  shrank  from  him  as  he  passed, 
and  stared  after  him,  as  if  bemused,  when  he 
was  gone  by.  Their  behaviour  was  almost 
incredible.  But  he  was  so  set  on  what  was 
before  him  that  he  stopped  to  ask  no  ques- 
tions. 
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The  village  was  a  long  one.  Always  one 
behind  the  other,  walking  at  an  even  pace,  the 
two  men  traversed  it,  approaching  at  last  the 
outskirts,  where,  separated  from  the  other 
habitations,  and  surrounded  by  a  garden  in 
which  the  trees  were  laden  with  snow,  stood 
the  house  of  the  man  who  now  watched 
and  followed,  with  a  growing  wonder  and 
curiosity,  combined  with  an  ever-growing 
repugnance,  him  who  made  the  footprints, 
who  had  been  saluted  by  the  villagers,  whose 
figure  and  general  aspect  seemed  in  some- 
wise familiar  to  him,  and  yet  whom  he  could 
not  recognize.  Where  could  this  person  be 
going?  The  man  asked  himself,  and  came 
to  a  resolve  not  to  follow  on  into  the  darkness 
of  the  open  country,  not  to  proceed  beyond 
his  own  home,  of  which  now  he  saw  the 
lights,  but  to  make  an  effort  to  see  the  face 
of  the  other  before  the  garden  gate  was 
reached. 

In  this  attempt,  however,  he  was  destined 
to  be  frustrated.  For  as  he  determinedly 
quickened  his  steps,  so  did  the  other,  who 
gained  the  gale  of  the  garden,  unlatched   it. 
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turned  in,  and  walked  on  among  the  trees 
going  toward  the  principal  door. 

A  visitor,  then!  The  man  paused  by  his 
garden  gate,  whence  he  could  see  his  house 
front,  with  the  light  from  the  window  of  his 
own  sitting-room  streaming  over  the  porch. 
The  stranger  stood  before  it,  made  a  move- 
ment as  if  searching  in  his  pocket,  drew  out 
his  hand,  lifted  it  The  door  opened  at  once. 
He  disappeared  within,  and  the  door  closed 
after  him. 

He  had  opened  the  door  with  a  key. 

The  man  at  the  gate  felt  overcome  by  a 
sensation  almost  of  horror,  which  he  could 
not  explain  to  himself  It  was  not  that  he 
was  horrified  by  the  certainly  extraordinary 
fact  of  some  one  possessing  a  key  to  his  house, 
and  using  it  in  this  familiar  fashion.  It  was 
not  even  that  he  was  horrified  at  seeing  a  man, 
perhaps  a  stranger,  disappearing  thus  into 
his  home  by  night,  uninvited,  unexpected. 
What  horrified  him  was  that  this  particular 
man,  whose  footprints  he  had  followed  and 
measured  with  his  foot,  whose  footfalls  he 
had  heard,  whose  form  he  had  seen  outlined 
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against  the  night,  should  be  within  his  house, 
where  his  wife  and  his  children  were,  and 
where  his  venerable  mother  was  sitting  beside 
the  fire.  That  this  man  should  be  there  !  He 
knew  now  that  from  the  first  moment  when 
he  had  been  aware  of  his  existence  he  had 
hated  him,  that  his  subconscious  mind  had 
hated  him. 

But  who  was  he?  The  natural  thing  would 
have  been  to  follow  quickly  into  the  house, 
to  see  who  had  entered,  to  demand  an  explana- 
tion. But  he  could  not  do  this.  Why?  He 
himself  did  not  know  why.  But  he  knew  that 
he  dared  not  do  this.  And  he  waited,  expect- 
ing he  knew  not  what :  a  cry,  a  summons, 
perhaps,  some  manifestation  that  would  force 
him  to  approach. 

None  came.  Steadily  the  lights  shone  from 
the  house.  There  was  no  sound  but  the  soft 
fall  of  a  block  of  snow  from  an  overladen  fir 
branch  in  the  garden.  The  man  began  to 
marvel.  Who  could  this  be  whose  familiar 
entry  into  his — his  home  thus  at  night  caused 
no  disturbance?  There  were  dogs  within: 
they   had  not  barked.     There  were   servants ; 
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apparently  they  had  not  stirred.  It  was 
ahnost  as  if  this  stranger's  permanence  was 
accepted  by  the  household.  A  long,  long 
time  had  slipped  by. 

The  man  at  length,  making  an  almost  fierce 

effort,  partly  dominated  the  unreasoning  sense 

of  horror  which  possessed  him.     He  opened 

the  gate,  stepped  into  the  garden,  and  made 

his  way  slowly  and  softly  toward  the  house 

door.     But    suddenly   he   stopped.     Through 

the  unshuttered  window  of  his  sitting-room, 

the  room   in  which  for  years  he  had  spent 

much  of  his  time,  in  which  he  had  concocted 

many  schemes  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of 

his  neighbours,  and  even  of  his  own  relatives, 

in   which   he   had   learned   very   perfectly    to 

seem  what  he  was  not,  and  to  hide  what  he 

really  was,  he  perceived  the  figure  of  a  man. 

It    crossed    the    lighted    space    slowly,    and 

disappeared    with    a    downward    movement. 

He     knew    it    was    the    man    he    had    been 

following  and   whom   he   had  seen  enter  his 

house. 

For  a  long  while  he  remained  where  he  was 
on    the    path    of    the    garden.      Ihe    night 
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deepened  about  him.  A  long  way  off,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  village,  a  clock  chimed 
the  hours.  In  the  cottages  the  lights  were 
extinguished.  The  few  loungers  disappeared 
from  the  one  long  street  vanishing  over  the 
snow.  And  the  man  never  moved.  A  numb 
terror  possessed  him.  Yet,  despite  his  many 
faults  and  his  life  of  evil,  he  had  never  been 
physically  a  coward.  Alwaj^s  the  light  shone 
steadily  from  the  window  of  his  study,  making 
a  patch  of  yellow  upon  the  snow.  Always 
the  occupant  of  the  room  must  be  seated 
tranquilly  there,  like  an  owner.  For  no  figure 
had  risen,  had  repassed  across  the  unshuttered 
space. 

The  man  told  himself  again  and  again  that 
he  must  go  forward  till  he  gained  the  window, 
that  he  must  at  least  look  into  the  room  ;  if 
he  dared  not  enter  the  house  to  confront  the 
intruder,  to  demand  an  explanation.  But 
again  and  again  something  within  him,  which 
seemed  to  be  a  voice  from  the  innermost 
chamber  of  his  soul,  whispered  to  him  not 
to  go,  whispered  to  him  to  leave  the  intruder 
alone,  to  let  the  intruder  do  what  he  would, 
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but  not  to  approach  him,  above  all,  not  to  look 
upon  his  face.  And  the  man  obeyed  the  voice 
till  a  thing  happened  which  roused  in  him  a 
powerful  beast,  called  by  many  the  natural  man. 

He  saw  his  wife,  whom  he  loved  in  his  way, 
though  he  had  tricked  and  deceived  her  again 
and  again,  cross  the  window  space,  smiling, 
and  disappear  with  a  downward  movement,  as 
the  other  had  disappeared.  Then  she  rose  into 
his  range  of  vision,  and  stood  for  a  moment  so 
that  he  could  see  her  clearly,  smiling,  talking, 
making  little  gestures  that  he  knew,  carrying 
her  hand  to  her  face,  stretching  it  out,  dropping 
it.  Finally  she  lifted  it  to  her  lips,  half-closing 
her  eyes  at  the  same  time,  took  it  away 
quickly,  with  a  sort  of  butterfly  motion,  and 
vanished,  going  toward  the  left,  where  the 
room  door  was. 

So  had  she  many  and  many  a  time  bidden 
him,  her  husband,  good  night.  Instantly,  with 
an  impulse  which  seemed  combined  of  rage 
and  terror,  both  now  full  of  a  driving  force 
which  was  irresistible,  the  man  sprang  forward 
to  the  window,  seized  the  stone  coping  with 
his  hands  and  stared  into  his  room. 
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Seated  in  a  round  chair  at  his  writing-table, 
by  a  lamp  with  a  green  shade,  was  the  man 
who  had  entered  his  house.  He  was  writing 
busily  in  a  book  with  a  silver  clasp  that  could 
be  locked  with  a  key,  and  he  leaned  a  little 
over  the  table  with  his  head  turned  away. 
The  shape  of  his  head,  his  posture,  even  the 
manner  in  which  he  used  his  pen  as  he  traced 
line  after  line  in  the  book,  made  an  abominable 
impression  upon  the  man  staring  in  at  the 
window.  But  the  face — the  face !  He  must 
see  that !  And  he  leaned  forward,  trembling, 
but  fiercely,  and,  pressing  his  own  face  against 
the  pane,  he  looked  at  the  occupant  of  his 
room  as  men  look  sometimes  with  their  souls. 

The  man  at  the  table  lifted  his  head.  He 
laid  down  the  pen,  blotted  the  book  in  which 
he  had  been  writing,  shut  it  up,  clasped  it, 
locked  it  with  a  tiny  key,  and  put  it  carefully 
into  a  drawer  of  the  tabic,  which  also  he  locked. 
He  got  up,  stood  for  an  instant  by  the  table 
with  one  hand  upon  it,  tiicn  turned  slowly 
toward  the  window,  smiling,  as  men  smile  to 
themselves  when  they  arc  thinking  of  their 
own  ingenuities. 
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The  man  outside  the  window  fell  back  into 
the  snow  as  if  God's  hand  had  touched  him. 
He  had  seen  his  own  face!  So  he  smiled 
sometimes  at  the  end  of  a  day,  when  he  had 
finished  writing  down  in  his  diary  some  of  the 
hidden  things  of  his  life. 

He  turned,  and  as  the  window  through  which 
he  had  been  looking  suddenly  darkened,  he 
fled  away  into  the  night. 

When  the  lights,  which  at  St.  Joseph's  were 
always  kept  lowered  during  the  sermon,  once 
more  strongly  illuminated  the  chancel,  Mr. 
Harding  turned  a  ghastly  face  toward  the 
pulpit.  In  the  morning  Chichester  had  listened 
to  him,  as  a  man  of  truth  might  listen  to  a  man 
who  is  trying  to  lie,  but  who  cannot  deceive 
him.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Harding  had  listened 
to  Chichester — how?  What  had  been  the 
emotions  only  shadowed  faintly  forth  in  that 
ghastly  face? 

When  Mailing  got  home,  he  asked  himself 
why  Chichester  had  made  such  an  impression 
upon  his  mind.  Plis  story  of  the  double, 
strange  enough,  no  doubt,  in  a  sermon,  could 
not  surely  have  come  upon  Mailing  with  any 
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of  the  force  and  the  interest  of  the  new.  For 
years  he  had  been  familiar  with  tales  of  ghosts, 
of  voices,  of  appearances  at  the  hour  of  death, 
of  doubles.  Of  course  in  the  sermon  there 
had  been  a  special  application  of  the  story. 
It  had  been  very  short.  Chichester  had 
suggested  that  if,  as  by  a  miracle,  the  average 
self-contented  man  could  look  at  himself  with 
the  eyes  of  his  soul  full  of  subliminal  self- 
knowledge  and  with  the  bodily  eyes,  he  would 
be  stricken  down  by  a  great  horror. 

And  he  had  spoken  as  a  man  who  knew.  In- 
deed, it  seemed  to  Mailing  that  he  had  spoken 
as  might  have  delivered  himself  the  man  who 
had  followed  his  double  through  the  snow,  who 
had  looked  in  upon  him  by  night  from  the 
garden,  if  he  had  faced,  instead  of  flying  from, 
the  truth  ;  if  he  had  stayed,  if  he  had  persis- 
tently watched  his  double  leading  the  life  he 
had  led,  if  he  had  learned  a  great  lesson  that 
perhaps  only  his  double  could  teach  him. 

But  if  the  man  had  stayed,  what  would  have 
been  the  effect  on  the  double?  Mailing  sat 
till  deep  in  the  night  pondering  these  things. 
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VII 

LADY  SOPHIA  had  said  to  Mailing  that 
if  he  went  to  the  two  services  at  St. 
Joseph's  on  the  Sunday  she  would  invite  him 
to  see  her  again.  She  was  as  good  as  her 
word.  In  the  middle  of  the  week  he  received 
a  note  from  her,  saying  she  would  be  at  home 
at  four  on  Thursday,  if  he  was  able  to  come. 
He  went,  and  found  her  alone.  But  as  soon 
as  he  entered  the  drawing-room  and  had  taken 
her  hand,  she  said  : 

"  I  am  expecting  Mr.  Chichester  almost 
immediately.     He's  coming  to  tea." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  him,"  said  Mailing, 
concealing  his  surprise,  which  was  great. 

Yet  he  did  not  know  why  it  should  be. 
For  what  more  natural  than  that  Chichester 
should  be  coming? 

"  I    heard    of   you   at   St.   Joseph's,"   Lady 
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Sophia  continued.  "A  friend  of  mine,  Lily 
Armitage,  saw  you  there.  I  didn't.  I  was 
sitting  at  the  back.  1  have  taken  to  sitting 
quite  at  the  back  of  the  church.  What  did 
you  think  of  it  ?" 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  be  frank,  and  do  you 
mean  the  two  sermons?" 

She  hesitated  for  an  instant.  Then  she 
said  : 

"  I  do  mean  the  sermons,  and  I  do  wish  you 
to  be  frank." 

"  I  thought  Mr.  Chichester's  sermon  very 
remarkable  indeed." 

"And  my  husband's  sermon?" 

Her  lips  twisted  almost  as  if  with  contempt 
when  she  said  the  words,  "  my  husband's." 

"Why  doesn't  Mr.  Harding  take  a  long 
rest?"  said  Mailing,  speaking  conventionally, 
a  thing  that  he  seldom  did. 

"  You  think  he  needs  one  ?  " 

"  He  has  a  tiresome  malady,  I  understand." 

"  What  malady  ?  " 

"Doesn't  he  suffer  very  much  from  nervous 
dyspepsia  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  with  irony,  which  changed 
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almost  instantly  into  serious  reflection.  But 
the  irony  returned. 

"Now  and  then  he  has  a  touch  of  it,"  she 
said.  "  Very  few  of  us  don't  have  something. 
But  we  have  to  go  on,  and  we  do  go  on, 
nevertheless." 

"  I  think  a  wise  doctor  would  probably 
order  your  husband  away,"  said  Mailing, 
though  Mr.  Harding's  departure  was  the  last 
thing  he  desired  just  then. 

"Even  if  he  were  ordered  away,  I  don't 
know  that  he  would  go." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  don't  think  he  would.  I  don't  feel  as  if 
he  could  get  away,"  she  said,  with  what 
seemed  to  Mailing  a  sort  of  odd  obstinacy. 
"  In  fact,  I  know  he's  not  going,"  she  abruptly 
added.     "  I  have  an  instinct." 

Mailing  felt  sure  that  she  had  considered, 
perhaps  long  before  he  had  suggested  it,  this 
very  project  of  Mr.  Harding's  departure  for  a 
while  for  rest,  and  that  she  had  rejected  it. 
Her  words  recalled  to  his  mind  some  other 
words  of  her  husband,  spoken  in  Mr.  Harding's 
study  :  "Surely  one  ought  to  get  out  of  such 
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an  atmosphere,  to  get  out  of  it,  and  keep  out 
of  it.  But  how  extraordinary  it  is  the  diffi- 
culty men  have  in  getting  away  from  things  ! " 

Perhaps  Lady  Sophia  was  right.  Perhaps 
the  rector  could  not  get  away  from  the  atmo- 
sphere which  seemed  to  be  destroying  him. 

"  I  dare  say  he  is  afraid  to  trust  everything 
to  his  curates,"  observed  Mailing,  prosaically. 

"  He  needn't  be — now,"  she  replied. 

In  that  "now,"  as  she  said  it,  there  lay 
surely  a  whole  history.  Mailing  understood 
that  Lady  Sophia,  suddenly  perhaps,  had 
given  her  husband  up.  Since  Mailing  had 
first  encountered  her  she  had  cried,  "  Le  rot 
est  mortl"  in  her  heart.  The  way  she  had 
just  uttered  the  word  "  now  "  made  Mailing 
wonder  whether  she  was  not  about  to  utter 
the  supplementary  cry,  "  Vive  le  rot!" 

As  he  looked  at  her,  with  this  wonder  in 
his  mind,  Henry  Chiclicster  came  into  the 
room. 

There  was  an  expression  of  profound  sad- 
ness on  his  face,  which  seemed  to  dignify  it, 
to  m.'ike  it  more  powerful,  more  manly,  than 
it  had  been.     The   choir-boy  look  was  gone. 
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Mailing  of  course  knew  how  very  much 
expression  can  change  a  human  being  ;  never- 
theless, he  was  startled  by  the  alteration  in 
the  curate's  outward  man.  It  seemed,  to  use 
the  rector's  phrase,  that  he  had  "  shed  his 
character."  And  now,  perhaps,  the  new 
character,  mysteriously  using  matter  as  the 
vehicle  of  its  manifestation,  was  beginning 
to  appear  to  the  eyes  of  men.  He  showed 
no  surprise  at  the  sight  of  Mailing,  but  rather 
a  faint,  though  definite,  pleasure.  The  way 
in  which  Lady  Sophia  greeted  him  was  a 
revelation  to  Mailing,  and  a  curious  exhibi- 
tion of  feminine  psychology. 

She  looked  up  at  him  from  the  low  chair 
in  which  she  was  sitting,  gave  him  her  left 
hand,  and  said,  "Are  you  very  tired?"  That 
was  all.  Yet  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  express  more  clearly  a  woman's  mental, 
not  affectional,  subjugation  by  a  man,  her 
instinctive  yielding  to  power,  her  respect 
for  authority,  her  recognition  that  the  master 
of  her  master  had  come  into  the  room. 

Her  "Vtvc  le  roi !"  was  said. 

Chichester  accepted   Lady  Sophia's    subtle 
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homage  with  an  air  of  unconsciousness.  His 
interior  melancholy  seemed  to  lift  him  above 
the  small  things  that  flatter  small  men.  He 
acknowledged  that  he  was  tired,  and  would  be 
glad  of  tea.  He  had  been  down  in  the  East 
End.  The  rector  had  asked  him  to  talk  over 
something  with  Mr.  Carlile  of  the  Church 
Army. 

"  You  mean  that  you  suggested  to  the  rector 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  see  Mr.  Carlile,"  said 
Lady  Sophia. 

"Is  the  rector  coming  in  to  tea?"  asked 
Chichester. 

"  Possibly  he  may,"  she  replied.  "  He  knew 
Mr.  Mailing  was  to  be  here.  Did  you  tell  iiim 
you  were  coming  ?  " 

"No.  1  was  not  certain  1  should  get  away 
in  time." 

"  I  think  he  will  probably  turn  up." 

A  footman  brought  in  tea  at  this  moment, 
and  Mailing  told  the  curate  he  had  heard  him 
preach  in  the  evening  of  last  Sunday. 

"  It  was  a  deeply  interesting  sermon,"  he  said. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Chichester,  very  imper- 
sonally. 
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The  footman  went  away,  and  Lady  Sophia 
began  to  make  tea. 

"When  I  went  home,"  Mailing  continued, 
"  I  sat  up  till  late  thinking  it  over.  Part  of  it 
suggested  to  my  mind  one  or  two  rather 
curious  speculations." 

"Which  part?"  asked  Lady  Sophia,  dipping 
a  spoon  into  a  silver  tea-caddy. 

"The  part  about  the  man  and  his  double." 

She  shivered,  and  some  of  the  tea  with 
which  she  had  just  filled  the  spoon  was  shaken 
out  of  it. 

"That  was  terrible,"  she  said. 

"  What  were  your  speculations  ?  "  said 
Chichester,  showing  a  sudden  and  definite 
waking  up  of  keen  interest. 

"  One  of  them  was  this " 

Before  he  could  continue,  the  door  opened 
again,  and  the  tall  and  powerful  form  of  the 
rector  appeared.  And  as  the  outer  man  of 
Chichester  seemed  to  Mailing  to  have  begun 
subtly  to  change,  in  obedience  surely  to  the 
change  of  his  inner  man,  so  seemed  Mr- 
Harding  a  little  altered  physically,  as  he  now 
slowly  came  forward  to  greet  his  wife's  two 
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visitors.  The  power  of  his  physique  seemed 
to  be  struck  at  by  something  within,  and  to  be 
slightly  marred.  One  saw  that  largeness  can 
become  but  a  wide  surface  for  the  tragic 
exhibition  of  weakness.  As  the  rector  per- 
ceived the  presence  of  Chichester,  an  ex- 
pression of  startled  pain  fled  over  his  face 
and  was  gone  in  an  instant.  He  greeted  the 
two  men  and  sat  down. 

"Have  you  just  begun  tea?"  he  asked, 
looking  now  at  his  wife. 

"  We  are  just  going  to  begin  it,"  she  replied. 
"We  are  talking  about  the  sermon  of  last 
Sunday." 

"Oh,"  rejoined  the  rector. 

He  turned  to  Mailing. 

"  Did  you  come  to  hear  me  preach  again  ?  " 

There  was  a  note  as  of  slight  reassurance  in 
his  voice. 

"  Mr.  Chichester's  sermon,"  said  Lady 
Sophia 

"Oh,  I  see,"  said  the  rector.  He  glanced 
hastily  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  three 
people  in  the  room,  like  a  man  searching  for 
sympathy   or  help.     "  What  were  you  saying 
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about  our  friend  Chichester's  sermon  ? "  he 
asked,  with  a  forced  air  of  interest. 

Lady  Sophia  distributed  cups  for  tea. 

"I  was  speaking  of  that  part  of  it  which 
dealt  with  the  man  who  followed  his  double," 
said  Mailing. 

"Ah?"  said  the  rector. 

He  was  holding  his  tea-cup.  His  hand 
trembled  slightly  at  this  moment,  and  the 
china  rattled.  He  set  the  cup  down  on  the 
small  table  before  him. 

"  You  said,"  observed  Chichester — toward 
whom  Lady  Sophia  immediately  turned,  with 
an  almost  rapt  air — "  that  it  suggested  some 
curious  speculations  to  your  mind.  I  should 
very  much  like  to  know  what  they  were." 

"One  was  this.  Suppose  the  man  in  the 
garden,  who  looked  in  upon  his  double,  had 
not  fled  away.  Suppose  he  had  had  the 
courage  to  remain,  and,  in  hiding — for  the 
sake  of  argument  we  may  assume  the  situation 
to  be  possible " 

"Ah,  indeed  !  And  why  not?"  interrupted 
Chichester. 

His  voice,  profoundly  melancholy,  fell  like  a 
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weight  upon  those  who  heard  him.  And 
again  Mailing  thought  of  him  almost  as  some 
one  set  apart  from  his  fellows  by  some 
mysterious  knowledge,  some  heavy  burthen  of 
truth. 

" — and  in  hiding  had  watched  the  life  of 
his  double.  I  sat  up  speculating  what  effect 
such  an  observation,  terrible  no  doubt  and 
grotesque,  would  be  likely  to  have  on  the  soul 
of  the  watching  man.  But  there  was  another 
speculation  with  which  I  entertained  my  mind 
that  night." 

"  Let  us  have  it,"  said  Chichester,  leaning 
forward,  and,  with  the  gesture  characteristic 
of  him,  dropping  his  hands  down  between  his 
knees.     "  Let  us  have  it." 

"Suppose  the  man  to  remain  and,  in  hiding, 
to  watch  the  life  of  his  double,  what  effect 
would  such  an  observation  be  likely  to  have 
upon  the  double  ?" 

Mailing  paused.  The  rector,  with  an  almost 
violent  movement  of  his  big  hand  and  arm, 
took  his  cup  from  the  tabic  and  drank  his 
tea. 

"  It  didn't  occur  to  you,   T    suppose,  when 
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composing  your  sermon  to  follow  that  train 
of  thought?"  said  Mailing  to  Chichester. 

"No,"  replied  the  curate,  slowly,  and  like 
one  thinking  profoundly.  "  I  was  too  en- 
grossed with  the  feelings  of  the  man.  But, 
then,  you  thought  of  the  double  as  a  living 
man,  with  all  the  sensations  of  a  man?" 

"That  was  your  fault,"  said  Mailing. 

"His  fault!"  said  Lady  Sophia,  with  a  sort 
of  latent  sharpness,  and  laying  an  emphasis  on 
the  second  word. 

"  Certainly ;  for  making  the  narrative  so 
vital  and  human." 

He  addressed  himself  again  to  the  curate. 

"  Did  you  not  give  to  the  double  the  attri- 
butes of  a  man  ?  Did  you  not  make  his  wife 
come  to  bid  him  good  night,  bend  down  to 
kiss  him,  waft  him  a  characteristic  fare- 
well?" 

"It  is  true.  I  did,"  said  Chichester,  still 
speaking  like  a  man  in  deep  thought. 

"That  was  the  most  terrible  part  of  all," 
said  Lady  Sophia.  In  her  voice  there  was 
an  accent  almost  of  horror.  "  It  sickened  me 
to   the   soul,"  she  continued — "  the  idea  of  a 
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woman  bidding  a  tender  good  night  to  an 
apparition." 

"  I  took  it  as  a  man,"  said  Mailing. 

They  had  all  three,  strangely,  left  the  rector 
out  of  this  discussion,  and  he  seemed  willing 
that  it  should  be  so.  He  now  sat  back  in 
his  chair  listening  to  all  that  was  being 
said,  somewhat  as  he  had  listened  to  the 
sermon  of  Chichester,  in  a  sort  of  ghastly 
silence. 

"  How  could  a  man's  double  be  a  man  ? " 
said  Lady  Sophia. 

"  We  are  in  the  region  of  assumption  and 
of  speculation,"  returned  Mailing,  quietly;  "a 
not  uninteresting  region  either,  I  think.  The 
other  night  for  a  whole  hour,  having  assumed 
the  double  man,  I  speculated  on  his  existence, 
spied  upon  by  his  other  self  And  you  never 
did  that?" 

He  looked  at  Chichester. 

"When  I  was  making  my  sermon  I  was 
engrossed  by  the  thought  of  the  watching 
man." 

Mailing's  idea  had  evidently  laid  a  grip  upon 
Chichester's  mind. 
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"Tell  me  what  the  double's  existence  would 
be,  according  to  you,"  he  said.     "  Tell  me." 

"  You  imagined  the  lesson  learnt  by  the  man 
so  terrible  that  he  fled  away  into  the  night." 

"  Yes." 

"  Had  he  been  strong  enough  to  stay " 

"Strong  enough!"  interposed  Chichester. 
"  Better  say,  had  he  been  obliged  to  stay." 

"Very  well.  Given  that  compulsion,  in  my 
imagination  the  double  must  have  learnt  a 
lesson,  too.  If  we  can  learn  by  contempla- 
tion, can  we  not,  must  we  not,  learn  by  being 
contemplated?  Life  is  permeated  by  reci- 
procity. I  can  imagine  another  sermon 
growing  out  of  yours  of  last  Sunday." 

"Yes,  you  are  right — you  are  right,"  said 
Chichester. 

"  The  double,  then,  in  my  imagination,  would 
gradually  become  uneasy  under  this  secret 
observation.  You  described  him  as,  his  wife 
gone,  sitting  down  comfortably  to  write  some 
account  of  the  hidden  doings  of  his  life,  as,  the 
writing  finished,  the  diary  committed  to  the 
drawer  and  safely  locked  away,  rising  up  to 
go  to  rest  with  a  smile  of  self-satisfaction.     It 
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seemed  to  me  that,  given  my  circumstance  of 
the  persistent  observation,  a  few  nights  later 
matters  would  have  been  very  different  within 
that  room.  The  hypocrite  is  happy,  if  he  is 
happy  at  all,  when  he  is  convinced  that  his 
hypocrisy  is  successful.  Take  away  that 
certainty,  and  he  would  be  invaded  by  anxiety. 
Set  any  one  to  watch  him  closely,  he  would 
certainly  suffer,  if  he  knew  it." 

"  If  he  knew  it  I  That  is  the  point,"  said 
Chichester.  "  You  put  the  man  watching  the 
double  in  hiding." 

"There  are  influences  not  yet  fully  under- 
stood which  can  traverse  space,  which  can 
touch  not  as  a  hand  touches,  but  as  unmis- 
takably. 1  imagined  the  soul  of  the  double 
touched  in  this  way,  the  waters  troubled." 

"Troubled!    Troubled  1 " 

It  was  Mr.  Harding  who  had  spoken,  almost 
lamentably.  His  powerfully  shaped  head  now 
drooped  forward  on  his  breast. 

"  I  imagined,"  continued  Mailing,  "a  sort  of 
gradual  disintegration  beginning,  and  proceed- 
ing, in  the  double— a  disintegration  of  the  soul, 
if  such  a  thing  can  be  conceived  of." 
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His  piercing  eyes  went  from  Chichester  to 
Harding. 

"Or,  no,"  he  corrected  himself.  "Perhaps 
that  is  an  incorrect  description  of  my — very 
imaginative — flight  through  speculation  the 
other  night.  Possibly  I  should  say  a  gradual 
transference,  instead  of  disintegration  of  soul. 
For  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  man  who 
watched  might  gradually,  as  it  were,  absorb 
into  himself  the  soul  of  the  double,  but  puri- 
fied. For  the  watcher  has  the  tremendous 
advantage  of  seeing  the  hypocrite  living  the 
hypocrite's  life,  while  the  hypocrite  is  only 
seen.  Might  not  the  former,  therefore,  con- 
ceivably draw  in  strength,  while  the  other 
faded  into  weakness  ?  Ignorance  is  the  terrible 
thing  in  life,  I  think.  Now  the  man  who 
watched  would  receive  knowledge,  fearful 
knowledge ;  but  the  man  who  was  watched, 
while  perhaps  suffering  first  uneasiness,  then 
possibly  even  terror,  would  not,  in  my  con- 
ception, ever  clearly  understand.  He  would 
not  any  longer  dare  at  night  to  sit  down  alone 
to  fill  up  that  dreadful  diary.  He  would  not 
any   longer    perhaps — I    only   say   perhaps — 
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dare  to  commit  the  deeds  the  record  of  which 
in  the  past  the  diary  held.  But  his  lesson 
would  be  one  of  fear,  making  for  weakness, 
finally  almost  for  nothingness.  And  the  other 
night  I  conceived  of  him  at  last  fading  away 
in  the  gloom  of  his  room  with  the  darkened 
window." 

"That  was  your  endl"  said  Mr.  Harding, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes,  that  was  my  end." 

"Then,"  said  Chichester,  "you  think  the 
lesson  men  learn  from  being  contemplated 
tends  only  to  destroy  them?" 

But  Mailing,  now  with  a  smiling  change  to 
greater  lightness  and  ease,  hastened  to  traverse 
this  statement. 

"No,  no,"  lie  replied.  "  For  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  man  by  his  fellow-men  must  always 
be  an  utterly  different  thing  from  his  own 
contemplation  by  himself  For  our  fellow- 
men  always  remain  in  a  very  delightful 
ignorance  of  us.  Don't  they,  Lady  Sophia? 
And  so  they  can  never  destroy  us,  luckily 
for  us." 

He  had  done  what  he  wished  to  do,  and  he 
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was  now  ready  for  other  activities.  But  he 
found  it  was  not  easy  to  switch  his  com- 
panions off  on  to  another  trail.  Lady  Sophia, 
now  that  he  looked  at  her  closely,  he  saw  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  fear,  provoked 
doubtless  by  the  subject  they  had  been  dis- 
cussing. Chichester,  also,  had  a  look  as  of 
fear  in  his  eyes.  As  to  the  rector,  he  sat 
gazing  at  his  curate,  and  there  had  come  upon 
his  countenance  an  expression  of  almost 
unnatural  resolution,  such  as  a  coward's 
might  wear  if  terror  forced  him  into  defiance. 

In  reply  to  Mailing's  half-laughing  question, 
Lady  Sophia  said  : 

"  You've  studied  all  these  things,  haven't 
you?" 

"  Do  you  mean  what  are  sometimes  called 
occult  questions  ?  " 

«'  Yes." 

"  I  have." 

"And  do  you  believe  in  them?" 

"  I'm  afraid  I  must  ask  you  to  be  a  little 
more  definite." 

"Do  you  believe  that  there  are  such  things 
as  doubles?" 
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"I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there 
are,  unless  you  include  wrongly  in  the  term 
the  merely  physical  replica.  It  appears  to  be 
established  that  now  and  then  two  human 
beings  are  born  who,  throughout  their  respec- 
tive lives  remain  physically  so  much  alike 
that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distin- 
guish between  them." 

"  I  didn't  mean  only  that,"  she  said 
quickly. 

"You  meant  the  double  in  mind  and  soul  as 
well  as  in  body,"  said  Chichester. 

"Yes." 

"  How  can  one  see  if  a  soul  is  the  double  of 
another  soul?"  said  Mailing. 

"Then  you  think  such  a  story  as  Mr. 
Chichester  related  in  his  sermon  all  non- 
sense?" said  Lady  Sophia,  almost  hotly,  and 
yet,  it  seemed  to  Mailing,  with  a  slight  lifting 
of  the  countenance,  as  if  relief  perhaps  were 
stealing  through  her. 

"  I  thought  it  a  legitimate  and  powerful 
invention  introduced  to  point  a  moral." 

"Nothing  more  than  tliat?"  said  Lady 
Sophia, 
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Mailing  did  not  reply ;  for  suddenly  a 
strange  question  had  risen  up  in  him.  Did 
he  really  think  it  nothing  more  than  that? 
He  glanced  at  Chichester,  and  the  curate's 
eyes  seemed  asking  him  to  say. 

The  rector's  heavy  and  powerful  frame 
shifted  in  his  chair,  and  his  voice  was  heard 
saying  : 

"  My  dear  Sophy,  I  think  you  had  better 
leave  such  things  alone.  You  do  not  know 
where  they  might  lead  you." 

There  was  in  his  voice  a  sound  of  forced 
authority,  as  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  "  screw 
himself  up"  to  speak  as  he  had  just  spoken. 
Lady  Sophia  was  about  to  make  a  quick 
rejoinder  when,  still  with  a  forced  air  of 
resolution,  Mr.  Harding  addressed  himself  to 
Chichester. 

"Since  I  saw  you  this  morning,"  he  said, 
"  I  find  that  I  shall  not  be  here  next 
Sunday." 

He  looked  about  the  circle  at  his  wife  and 
Mailing. 

"  The  doctor  has  ordered  me  away  for  a 
week,  and  I've  decided  to  go." 
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His  introduction  of  the  subject  had  been 
abrupt.  As  if  almost  in  despite  of  themselves, 
Lady  Sophia  and  Mailing  exchanged  glances. 
Chichester  said  nothing. 

"  You  can  get  on  without  me  quite  well,  of 
course,"  continued  the  rector. 

"Are  you  going  to  be  away  long?"  said 
Chichester. 

"No;  I  think  only  for  a  week  or  so.  The 
doctor  says  1  absolutely  need  a  breath  of 
fresh  air." 

Mailing  got  up  to  go. 

"  I  hope  you'll  enjoy  your  little  holiday,"  he 
said.     "  Are  you  going  far  ?  " 

"Oh,  dear,  no.  My  doctor  recommends 
Tankerton  on  the  Kentish  coast.  It  seems 
the  air  there  is  extraordinary.  When  the 
tide  is  down  it  comes  off  the  mud  flats.  A 
kind  parishioner  of  mine" — he  turned  slightly 
toward  his  wife — "Mrs.  Amherts,  Sophy— has 
a  cottage  there  and  has  often  offered  me 
the  use  of  it.  1  hope  to  accept  her  offer 
now." 

Lady  Sophia  expressed  no  surprise  at 
the    project,    and     did    not    inrjuire   whether 
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her  husband  wished  her  to  accompany 
him. 

But  when  she  shook  hands  with  Mailing, 
her  dark  eyes  seemed  to  say  to  him,  "  I  was 
wrong." 

And  he  thought  she  looked  humbled. 
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VIII 

"  /^~^OULD  you  come  down  stay  with  me  Satur- 
^-^      day  till  Monday  all  alone  air  delicious  feel 
rather  solitary  glad  of  your  company  Marcus 
Harding  Minors  Tankerton  Kent." 

Suchwasthe  telegram  which  Evelyn  Mailing 
was  considering  on  the  following  Friday  after- 
noon. The  sender  had  paid  an  answer.  The 
telegraph-boy  was  waiting  in  the  hall.  Mailing 
only  kept  him  five  minutes.  He  went  away 
with  this  reply : 

"  Accept  with  pleasure  will  take  four  twenty 
train  at  Victoria  Saturday  Mailing" 

Mailing  could  not  have  said  with  truth  that 
he  had  expected  a  summons  from  Mr.  Harding, 
yet  he  found  that  he  was  not  surprised  to  get 
it.  The  man  was  in  a  bad  way.  He  needed 
sympathy,  he  needed  help.      That  was  certain. 
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But  whether  he  could  help  him  was  more  than 
doubtful,  Mailing  thought.  Perhaps,  really,  a 
doctor  and  the  wonderful  air  from  the  mud 
flats  of  Tankerton  !  But  here  Mailing  found 
that  a  strong  incredulity  checked  him.  He  did 
not  believe  that  the  rector  would  be  restored 
by  a  doctor's  advice  and  a  visit  to  the  sea. 

That  afternoon  he  went  to  Westminster,  and 
asked  for  Professor  Stepton. 

"He  is  away,  sir,"  said  the  fair  Scotch 
parlour-maid. 

"For  long?" 

"  We  don't  know,  sir.  He  has  gone  into 
Kent,  on  research  business,  1  believe." 

Agnes  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  profes- 
sor's service,  and  was  greatly  trusted.  The 
professor  had  come  upon  her  originally  when 
making  investigations  into  "second  sight,"  a 
faculty  which  she  claimed  to  possess.  By  the 
way  she  was  also  an  efficient  parlour-maid, 

"  Kent ! "  said  Mailing.  "  Do  you  know 
where  he  is  staying?" 

"  The  address  he  left  is  the  Tankerton  Hotel, 
Tankerton,  near  Whitstable-on-Sea,  sir." 

"Thank  you,  Agnes,"  said  Mailing. 
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"It  is  a  haunted  house  somewhere  Birch- 
ington  way  the  professor  is  after,  I  believe, 
sir." 

"  Luck  favours  me  !  "  said  Mailing  to  himself, 
unscientifically,  as  he  walked  away  from  the 
house. 

On  the  following  day  it  was  in  a  singularly 
expectant  and  almost  joyously  alert  frame  of 
mind  that  he  bought  a  first  class  ticket  for 
Whitstable-on-Sea,  which  is  the  station  for 
Tankerton, 

He  would  involve  Stepton  in  this  affair. 
There  was  a  mystery  in  it.  Mailing  was  now 
convinced  of  that.  And  his  original  supposi- 
tion did  not  satisfy  him.  But  perhaps  Mr. 
Harding  meant  to  help  him.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Harding  intended  to  be  explicit.  The  diffi- 
culty there  was  that  he  also  was  walking  in 
darkness,  as  Mailing  believed.  His  telegram 
had  come  like  a  cry  out  of  this  darkness. 

"  Faversham  !  P^aversham  1 "  the  fair  Kentish 
porters  were  calling.  Only  about  twenty 
minutes  now !  Would  the  rector  be  at  tiie 
station  ? 

He  was.      As  the  train  ran  in  alongside  the 
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wooden  platform,  Mailing  caught  sight  of  the 
towering  authoritative  figure.  Was  it  his 
fancy  which  made  him  think  that  it  looked 
slightly  bowed,  even  perhaps  a  little 
shrunken  ? 

"Good  of  you  to  come! "said  the  rector  in 
a  would-be  hearty  voice,  but  also  with  a 
genuine  accent  of  pleasure.  "  All  the  after- 
noon I  have  been  afraid  of  a  telegram." 

"  Why  ? "  asked  Mailing,  as  they  shook 
hands. 

"Oh,  when  one  is  anxious  for  a  thing,  one 
does  not  always  get  it.     Ha,  ha !  " 

He  broke  into  a  covering  laugh. 

"  Here  is  a  porter.  You've  only  got  this 
bag.  Capital !  I  have  a  fly  waiting.  We  go 
down  these  steps." 

As  they  descended,  Mailing  remarked  : 

"  By  the  way,  we  have  a  friend  staying 
here.     Have  you  come  across  him?" 

"  No,  I  have  seen  nobody — that  is,  no  ac- 
quaintance.    Who  is  it  ?  " 

"Stepton." 

"  The  professor  down  here  1 "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Harding,  as  if  startled. 
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"  At  the  hotel,  I  believe.  He's  come  down 
to  make  some  investigation." 

"  I  haven't  seen  him." 

They  stepped  into  the  fly,  and  drove 
through  the  long  street  of  Whitstable  toward 
the  outlying  houses  of  Tankerton,  scattered 
over  grassy  downs  about  a  quiet,  brown  sea. 

"The  air  is  splendid,  certainly,"  observed 
Mailing,  drinking  it  in  almost  like  a  gourmet 
savouring  a  wonderful  wine. 

"It  must  do  me  good.  Don't  you  think 
so?" 

The  question  sounded  anxious  to  Mailing's 
ears. 

"  It  ought  to  do  every  one  good,  I  should 
think." 

"  Here  is  Minors." 

The  fly  stopped  before  a  delightfully  gay 
little  red  doll's  house — so  Mailing  thougiit  of 
it — standing  in  a  garden  surrounded  by  a 
wooden  fence,  with  the  downs  undulating 
about  it.  Not  far  ofT,  but  behind  it,  was  the 
sea.  And  the  rector,  pointing  to  a  red  build- 
ing in  the  distance,  on  the  left  and  much 
nearer  to  the  beach,  said  : 
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"  That  is  the  hotel  where  the  professor 
must  be  staying,  if  he  is  here." 

"  I'll  go  over  presently  and  ask  about  him." 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Harding.  "Bring  in  the 
bag,  please,  Jennings.  The  room  on  the  right, 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs." 

Mailing  had  believed  in  London  that  Mr. 
Harding's  telegram  to  him  was  a  cry  out  of 
darkness.  The  first  evening  in  the  cheerful 
doll's  house  he  knew  his  belief  was  well 
founded.  When  they  sat  at  dinner,  like  two 
monsters,  Mailing  thought,  who  had  some- 
how managed  to  insert  themselves  into  a 
doll's  dining-room,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
rector  was  ill  at  ease.  Again  and  again  he 
seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  some  remark, 
perhaps  of  some  outburst  of  speech,  and  to 
check  himself  only  when  the  words  were 
almost  visibly  trembling  on  his  lips.  In  his 
eyes  Mailing  saw  plainly  his  longing  for  utter- 
ance, his  hesitation ;  reserve  and  a  desire  to 
liberate  his  soul  the  one  fighting  against  the 
other.  And  at  moments  the  whole  man 
seemed  to  be  wrapped  in  weakness  like  a 
garment,  the  soul  and  the  body  of  him.     Then, 
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as  a  light  may  dwindle  till  it  seems  certain 
to  go  out,  all  that  was  Marcus  Harding  seemed 
to  Mailing  to  dwindle.  The  large  body,  the 
powerful  head  and  face,  meant  little,  almost 
nothing,  because  the  spirit  was  surely  fading. 
But  these  moments  passed.  Then  it  was  as 
if  the  light  flared  suddenly  up  again. 

When  dinner  was  over,  Mr.  Harding  asked 
Mailing  if  he  would  like  to  take  a  stroll. 

"The  sea  air  will  help  us  to  sleep,"  he 
said. 

"  I  should  like  nothing  better,"  said  Mailing. 
"Haven't  you  been  sleeping  well  lately?" 

"Very  badly.  We  had  better  take  our 
coats." 

They  put  the  coats  on,  and  went  out, 
making  their  way  to  the  broad,  grassy  walk 
raised  above  the  shingle  of  the  beach.  The 
tide  was  far  down,  and  the  oozing  flats  were 
uncovered.  So  still,  so  wavelcss  was  the 
brown  water  that  at  this  hour  it  was  im- 
possible to  perceive  where  it  met  the  brown 
land  In  the  distance,  on  the  right,  shone 
the  lights  of  Heme  Bay,  with  its  pier  stretch- 
ing far  out  into  the  shadows.  Away  to  the 
11 
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left  was  the  lonely  island  of  Sheppey,  a  dull 
shadow  beyond  the  harbour,  where  the  oyster- 
boats  lay  at  rest.  There  were  very  few 
people  about :  some  fisher-lads  solemnly  or 
jocosely  escorting  their  girls,  who  giggled 
faintly  as  they  passed  Mr.  Harding  and 
Mailing ;  two  or  three  shopkeepers  from 
Whitstable  taking  the  air ;  a  boatman  or  two 
vaguely  hovering,  with  blue  eyes  turned  from 
habit  to  the  offing. 

The  two  men  paced  slowly  up  and  down. 
And  again  Mailing  was  aware  of  words 
trembling  upon  the  rector's  lips — words 
which  he  could  not  yet  resolve  frankly  to 
utter.  Whether  it  was  the  influence  of  the 
faintly  sighing  sea,  of  the  almost  sharply  pure 
air,  of  the  distant  lights  gleaming  patiently, 
or  whether  an  influence  came  out  from  the 
man  beside  him  and  moved  him,  Mailing  did 
not  know ;  but  he  resolved  to  do  a  thing 
quite  contrary  to  his  usual  practice.  He 
resolved  to  try  to  force  a  thing  on,  instead 
of  waiting  till  it  came  to  him  naturally.  He 
became  impatient,  he  who  was  generally  a 
patient  seeker. 
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"You  remember  our  former  conversations 
with  regard  to  Henry  Chichester?"  he  said 
abruptly,  changing  the  subject  of  their  dis- 
course. 

"  Chichester  ?     Yes— yes.     What  of  him  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  I  think  you  are 
right,  that  I  think  there  is  an  extraordinary, 
even  an  amazing,  change  in  Chichester." 

"There  is,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Harding. 
"And — and  it  will  increase." 

He  spoke  with  a  sort  of  despairing  convic- 
tion. 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  It  must.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  — 
unless " 

He  paused. 

"Yes,"  said  Mailing;  "unless " 


"  A  thing  almost  impossible  were  to  happen." 
"May  I,  without  indiscretion,  ask  what  that 

is?" 

"  Unless  he  were  to  leave  St.  Joseph's,  to  go 

quite  away." 

"Surely  that  would  not  be  impossible  !" 
"  I  often  think  it  is.      Chichester  will  not 

wish  to  go." 
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"Are  you  certain  of  that?"  asked  Mailing, 
remembering  the  curate's  remarl;  in  Ilornton 
Street,  that  perhaps  he  would  not  remain  at 
St.  Joseph's  much  longer. 

The  rector  turned  his  head  and  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  Mailing. 

"  Has  he  said  anything  to  you  about 
leaving?"  he  asked,  suddenly  raising  his 
voice,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  excitement. 
"  But  of  course  he  has  not." 

"Surely  it  is  probable  that  such  a  man  may 
be  offered  a  living." 

"  He  would  not  take  it." 

They  walked  on  a  few  steps  in  silence, 
turned,  and  strolled  back.  It  was  now  grow- 
ing dark.  Their  faces  were  set  toward  the 
distant  gleam  of  the  Heme  Bay  lights. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure,"  at  length  dropped  out 
Mailing. 

"  Why  are  you  not  so  sure  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  think  Chichester's  departure 
from  St.  Joseph's  impossible?" 

Mailing  spoke  strongly  to  determine,  if 
possible,  the  rector  to  speak,  to  say  out  all 
that  was  in  his  heart. 
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"Can  I  tell  you?"  Mr.  Harding  almost 
murmured.     "  Can  I  tell  you  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  asked  me  here  that  you  might 
tell  me  something." 

"  It  is  true.     I  did." 

"  Then " 

"  Let  us  sit  down  in  this  shelter.  There 
is  no  one  in  it.     People  are  going  home." 

Mailing  followed  him  into  a  shelter,  with  a 
bench  facing  the  sea. 

"  I  thou.f^ht  perhaps  here  I  might  be  able  to 
tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Harding  "  1  am  in  great 
trouble,  Mr.  Mailing,  in  great  trouble.  But  I 
don't  know  whether  you,  or  whether  any  one, 
can  assist  me." 

"If  I  may  advise  you,  I  should  say— tell  me 
plainly  what  your  trouble  is." 

"  It  began  " — Mr.  Harding  spoke  with  a 
faltering  voice—"  it  began  a  good  while  ago, 
some  months  after  Mr.  Chichester  came  as  a 
curate  to  St.  Joseph's.  1  was  then  a  very 
different  man  from  the  man  you  see  now. 
Often  I  feci  really  as  if  I  were  not  the  same 
man,  as  if  I  were  radirally  chanL';cd.  It  may 
be  health.  I  sometimes  try  to  think  so.  And 
then  I "     He  broke  ofT. 
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The  strange  weakness  that  Mailing  had 
already  noticed  seemed  again  to  be  stealing 
over  him,  like  a  mist,  concealing,  attenuating. 

"  Possibly  it  is  a  question  of  health,"  said 
Mailing,  rather  sharply.  "Tell  me  how  it 
began." 

"When  Chichester  first  joined  me,  I  was 
a  man  of  power  and  ambition.  I  was  a  man 
who  could  dominate  others,  and  I  loved  to 
dominate." 

His  strength  seemed  returning  while  he 
spoke,  as  if  frankness  were  to  him  a  restorative 
of  the  spirit. 

"  It  was  indeed  my  passion.  I  loved 
authority.  I  loved  to  be  in  command.  I  was 
full  of  ecclesiastical  ambition,  fueling  that  I 
had  intellectual  strength,  I  intended  to  rise  to 
the  top  of  the  church,  to  become  a  bishop 
eventually,  perhaps  even  something  greater. 
When  I  was  presented  to  St.  Joseph's — my 
wife's  social  influence  had  something  to  do 
with  that — I  saw  all  the  gates  opening  before 
me.  I  made  a  great  effect  in  London.  I  may 
say  with  truth  that  no  clergyman  was  more 
successful  than  I  was — at  one  time.     My  wife 
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spurred  me  on.  She  was  immensely  ambi- 
tious for  me.  I  must  tell  you  that  in  marrying 
me  she  had  gone  against  all  her  family.  They 
thought  me  quite  unworthy  of  her  notice. 
But  from  the  first  time  I  met  her  I  meant  to 
marry  her.  And  as  I  dominated  others,  I 
completely  dominated  her.  But  she,  once 
married  to  me,  was  desperately  anxious  that  I 
should  rise  in  the  world,  in  order  that  her 
choice  of  me  might  be  justified  in  the  eyes  of 
her  people.  You  can  understand  the  position, 
I  dare  say  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,"  said  Mailing. 

"  I  may  say  that  she  irritated  my  ambition, 
that  she  stung  it  into  almost  a  furious  activity. 
Women  have  great  influence  with  us.  I 
thought  she  was  my  slave  almost,  but  I  see 
now  that  she  also  influenced  me.  She  wor- 
shipped me  for  my  immediate  success  at  St. 
Joseph's.  You  may  think  it  very  ridiculous, 
considering  that  I  am  merely  the  rector  of  a 
fashionable  London  church,  but  there  was  a 
time  when  I  felt  almost  intoxicated  by  my 
wife's  worship  of  me,  and  by  my  domination 
over  the  crowds  who  came  to  hear  me  preach. 
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Domination!  That  was  my  fetish!  That  was 
what  led  me  to— oh,  sometimes  I  think  it  must 
end  in  my  ruin  !" 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Mailing,  quietly.  "  Let 
us  see," 

His  words,  perhaps  even  more  his  manner, 
seemed  greatly  to  help  Mr.  Harding. 

"I  will  tell  you  everything,"  he  exclaimed. 
"From  the  first  I  have  felt  as  if  you  were  the 
man  to  assist  me,  if  any  man  could.  I  had 
always,  since  I  was  an  undergraduate  at 
Oxford— I  was  a  Magdalen  man — been  in- 
terested in  psychical  matters,  and  followed 
carefully  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research.  1  had  also  at  that  time 
— in  Oxford — made  some  experiments  with 
my  college  friends,  chiefly  in  connexion  with 
will  power.  My  influence  seemed  to  be 
specially  strong.  But  I  need  not  go  into  all 
that.  After  leaving  Oxford  and  taking  orders, 
for  a  long  time  I  gave  such  matters  up.  I 
feared,  if  I  showed  my  strong  interest  in 
psychical  research,  especially  if  I  was  known 
to  attend  seances  or  anything  of  that  kind,  it 
might  be  considered  unsuitable  in  a  clergyman, 
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and  might  injure  my  prospects.  It  was  not 
until  Henry  Chichester  came  to  St.  Joseph's 
that  I  was  tempted  again  into  paths  which  I 
had  chosen  to  consider  forbidden  to  me. 
Chichester  tempted  me  !  Chichester  tempted 
me!" 

He   spoke   the   last   words  with    a   sort   of 
lamentable  energy. 

"  Such  a  gentle,  yielding  man  as  he  was  !  " 
"It  was  just  that.  He  came  under  my 
influence  at  once,  and  showed  it  in  almost  all 
he  said  and  did.  He  looked  up  to  me,  he 
strove  to  model  himself  upon  me,  he  almost 
worshipped  me.  One  evening — it  was  in  the 
pulpit! — the  idea  shot  through  my  brain,  *I 
could  do  what  1  like  with  that  man,  make  of 
him  just  what  1  choose,  use  him  just  as  I 
please.'  And  1  turned  my  eyes  toward  the 
choir  where  Chichester  sat  in  the  last  stall, 
hanging  on  my  words.  At  tiiat  instant  I  can 
only  suppose  that  what  people  sometimes  call 
the  maladie  de  irrandeiir—lhc  mania  for  power 
— took  hold  upon  mc,  and  combined  with  my 
furtive  longing  after  rcscarcii  in  those  m3's- 
tcrious  regions  where   perhaps  all  we  desire 
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is  hidden.  Anyhow,  at  that  instant  I  resolved 
to  try  to  push  my  influence  over  Chichester 
to  its  utmost  limit,  and  by  illegitimate  means." 

"  Illegitimate  ?  " 

"I  call  them  so.  Yes,  yes,  they  are  not 
legitimate.  I  know  that  now.  And  he — but 
I  dare  not  think  what  he  knows  ! " 

The  rector  was  greatly  moved.  He  half 
rose  from  the  bench  on  which  they  were  sit- 
ting, then,  making  a  strong  effort,  controlled 
himself,  sank  back,  and  continued  : 

"At  that  time,  in  the  early  days  of  his 
association  with  me,  Chichester  thought  that 
everything  I  did,  everything  I  suggested,  even 
everything  that  came  into  my  mind,  must  be 
good  and  right.  He  never  dreamed  of  criti- 
cizing me.  In  his  view,  I  was  altogether 
above  criticism.  And  if  I  approached  him 
with  any  sort  of  intimacy  he  was  in  the 
greatest  joy.  You  know,  perliaps,  Mr.  Mailing, 
how  the  worshipper  receives  any  confidence 
from  the  one  he  worships.  He  looks  upon  it 
as  the  greatest  compliment  that  can  be  paid 
him.  I  resolved  to  pay  that  compliment  to 
Henry  Chichester. 
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"  You  must  know  that  although  I  had  entirely 
given  up  the  occult  practices — that  may  not 
be  the  exact  term,  but  you  will  understand 
what  I  mean — I  had  indulged  in  at  Oxford,  I 
had  never  relaxed  my  deep,  perhaps  my 
almost  morbid  interest  in  the  efforts  that  were 
being  made  by  scientists  and  others  to  break 
through  the  barrier  dividing  us  on  earth  from 
the  spirit  world.  Although  I  had  chosen  the 
career  of  a  clergyman — alas  !  I  looked  upon 
the  church,  I  suppose,  as  little  more  than  a 
career ! — I  was  not  a  very  faithful  man,  I  had 
many  doubts  which,  as  clergymen  must,  I 
concealed.  By  nature  I  suppose  I  had  rather 
an  incredulous  mind.  Not  that  I  was  a  sceptic, 
but  I  was  sometimes  a  doubter.  Rather  than 
faith,  I  should  have  much  preferred  to  have 
knowledge,  exact  knowledge.  Often  I  even 
felt  ironical  when  confronted  with  the  simple 
faith  we  clergymen  should  surely  encourage, 
sustain,  and  humbly  glory  in,  whereas  with 
scepticism,  even  when  openly  expressed,  I 
alwa^'s  felt  some  part  of  myself  to  be  in  secret 
sympathy.  I  continued  to  study  works,  both 
English  and  foreign,  on  psychical  research.     I 
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followed  the  experiments  of  Lodge,  William 
James,  and  others.  Myers's  great  work  on 
human  personality  was  forever  at  my  elbow. 
And  the  longer  I  was  debarred — self-debarred 
because  of  my  keen  ambition  and  my  determi- 
nation to  do  nothing  that  could  ever  make  me 
in  any  way  suspect  in  the  eyes  of  those  to 
whom  I  looked  confidently  for  preferment — 
from  continuing  the  practices  which  had  such 
a  fascination  for  me,  the  more  intensely  I  was 
secretly  drawn  toward  them.  The  tug  at  my 
soul  was  at  last  almost  unbearable.  It  was 
then  I  looked  toward  Chichester,  and  resolved 
to  take  him  into  my  confidence — to  a  certain 
extent. 

"  I  approached  the  matter  craftily.  I  dwelt 
first  upon  the  great  spread  of  infidelity  in  our 
days,  and  the  necessity  of  combating  it  by 
every  legitimate  means.  I  spoke  of  the  efforts 
being  made  by  earnest  men  of  science — such 
men  as  Professor  Stepton,  for  instance — to 
get  at  the  truth  Christians  are  expected  to 
take  on  trust,  as  it  were.  I  said  I  respected 
such  men.  Chichester  agreed — when  did  he 
not  agree  with  me  at  that  time  ?— but  remarked 
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that  he  could  not  help  pitying  them  for  ignor- 
ing revelation  and  striving  to  obtain  by 
difficult  means  what  all  Christians  already 
possessed  by  a  glorious  and  final  deed  of 
gift. 

"  I  saw  that  though  Chichester  was  such  a 
devoted  worshipper  of  mine,  if  I  wanted  to 
persuade  him  to  my  secret  purpose — no  other 
than  the  effort,  to  be  made  with  him,  to  com- 
municate with  the  spirit  world — I  must  be 
deceptive,  I  must  mask  my  purpose  with 
another. 

"I  did  so.  I  turned  his  attention  to  the 
subject  of  the  human  will.  Now,  at  that  time 
Chichester  knew  that  his  will  was  weak.  He 
considered  that  fact  one  of  his  serious  faults. 
I  hinted  that  I  agreed  with  him.  I  proposed 
to  join  with  him  in  striving  to  strengthen  it. 
He  envied  my  strength  of  will.  He  looked 
up  to  me,  worshipped  mc  almost,  because  of 
it.  I  drew  his  mind  to  the  close  consideration 
of  influence.  I  gave  him  two  or  three  curious 
works  that  I  possessed  on  this  subject.  In 
one  of  them,  a  pamphlet  written  by  a  Hindu 
who  had  been  partly  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
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whom  I  had  personally  known  when  I  was  an 
undergraduate,  there  was  a  course  of  will- 
exercises,  much  as  in  certain  books  on  body- 
building thereare  courses  of  physical  exercises. 
I  related  to  Chichester  some  of  the  extra- 
ordinary and  deeply  interesting  conversations 
I  had  had  with  this  Hindu  on  the  subject  of 
the  education  of  the  will,  and  finally  I  told  a 
lie.  I  told  Chichester  that  I  had  gained  my 
powerful  will  while  at  Oxford  by  drawing  it 
from  my  Hindu  friend  in  a  series  of  sittings 
that  we  two  had  secretly  undertaken  together. 
This  was  false,  because  I  had  been  born  with 
a  strong,  even  a  tyrannical,  will,  and  I  had 
never  sat  with  the  Hindu. 

"  Chichester,  though  at  first  startled,  was 
fascinated  by  this  untruth,  and,  to  cut  the 
matter  short,  I  persuaded  him  to  begin  with 
me  a  series  of  secret  sittings,  in  which  I  pro- 
posed to  try  to  impart  to  him,  to  infuse  into 
him,  as  it  were,  some  of  my  undoubted  power 
— the  power  which  he  daily  saw  me  exercising 
in  the  pulpit  and  over  the  minds  of  men  in 
my  intercourse  with  them. 

"What  I  really  wished  to  do,  what  I  meant 
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to  do,  if  possible,  was  to  use  Chichester  as  a 
medium,  and  to  try  through  him  to  communi- 
cate with  the  spirit  world.  I  had  taken  it  into 
my  head — no  doubt  you  will  say  quite  un- 
reasonably— that  he  must  be  entirely  subject 
to  my  will  in  a  sitting,  and  that  if  I  willed  him 
to  be  entranced,  it  was  certain  that  he  would 
become  so.  But  my  own  entirely  selfish 
desires  i  concealed  under  the  cloak  of  an 
unselfish  wish  to  give  power  to  him.  I  even 
pretended,  as  you  see,  to  have  a  highly  moral 
purpose,  though  it  is  true  I  suggested  trying 
to  effect  it  in  an  unconventional  and  very  un- 
ecclesiastical  manner. 

"Chichester,  though,  as  I  have  said,  at  first 
startled,  of  course  eventually  fell  in  with  my 
view.  We  sat  together  in  his  room  at 
Hornton  Street. 

"Now,  Mr.  Mailing,  some  of  what  I  have 
told  you  may  appear  to  be  almost  contra- 
dictory. I  have  spoken  of  my  maladic  dc 
fi^randcur  as  if  it  were  a  reason  why  I  wished 
to  sit  with  Henry  Chichester,  and  then  of  my 
desire  to  communicate,  if  possible,  with  the 
spirit  world  as  my  reason." 
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"I  noticed  that,"  observed  Mailing,  "and 
purposed  later  to  point  it  out  to  you." 

"  How  can  I  explain  exactly  ?  It  is  so 
difficult  to  unravel  the  web  of  motives  in  a 
mind.  It  was  my  maladie  de  grandeur,  I  think, 
that  made  me  long  to  use  my  worshipper 
Chichester  as  a  mere  tool  for  the  opening  of 
that  door  which  shuts  off  from  us  the  region 
the  dead  have  entered.  My  mind  at  that  time 
was  filled  with  a  mingled  conceit,  amounting 
at  moments  almost  to  an  intoxication,  and  a 
desire  for  knowledge.  I  revelled  in  my  power 
when  preaching,  but  was  haunted  by  genuine 
doubts  as  to  the  truth.  My  egotism  longed  to 
make  an  utter  slave  of  Chichester  (I  nearly 
always  lusted  to  push  my  influence  to  its 
limit).  But  my  desire  to  know  made  me  con- 
ceive the  pushing  of  it  in  a  direction,  in 
this  instance,  which  would  perhaps  gratify  a 
less  unworthy  desire  than  that  merely  of  sub- 
jugating another.  The  two  birds  and  the 
one  stone !  I  thought  of  them.  I  loved  the 
idea  of  making  a  tool.  I  loved  also  the  idea 
of  using  the  tool  when  made.  And  I  pre- 
tended 1  had  only  Chichester's  moral  interest 
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at  heart.  I  have  been  punished,  terribly 
punished. 

"  We  sat,  as  I  say,  in  Hornton  Street, 
secretly,  and  of  course  at  night.  My  wife 
knew  nothing  of  it.  I  made  excuses  to  get 
away — parish  matters,  meetings,  work  in  the 
East  End.  I  had  no  difficulty  with  her.  She 
thought  my  many  activities  would  bring  me 
ever  more  and  more  into  the  public  eye, 
and  she  encouraged  them.  The  people  in 
the  house  where  Chichester  lodged  were 
simple  folk,  and  were  ready  to  go  early  to 
bed,  leaving  rector  and  curate  discussing 
their  work  for  the  salvation  of  bodies  and 
souls. 

"At  first  Chichester  was  reluctant,  I  know. 
I  read  his  thoughts.  He  was  not  sure  that  it 
was  right  to  approach  such  mysteries  ;  but,  as 
usual,  I  dominated  him  silently.  And  soon  he 
fell  completely  under  the  fascination  peculiar 
to  sittings." 

Again  Mr.  Harding  paused.  For  a  moment 
his  head  sank,  his  powerful  body  drooped,  he 
was  immersed  in  reverie.  Mailing  did  not 
interrupt  him.     At  last,  witii  a  deep  sigh,  and 
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now  speaking  more  slowly,  more  unevenly,  he 
continued  : 

"  What  happened  exactly  at  those  sittings  I 
do  not  rightly  know.  Perhaps  I  shall  never 
rightly  know.  What  did  not  happen  1  can  tell 
you.  In  the  first  place,  although  I  secretly 
used  my  will  upon  Chichester,  desiring,  men- 
tally insisting,  that  he  should  become  entranced, 
he  never  was  entranced  when  we  sat  together. 
Something  within  him — was  it  something 
holy  ?  I  have  wondered — resisted  my  desire, 
of  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  he  was  never 
aware.  Perhaps  'beneath  the  threshold'  he 
was  aware.  Who  can  say  ?  But  though  my 
great  desire  was  frustrated  in  our  sittings,  the 
desire  of  Chichester,  so  different,  perhaps  so 
much  more  admirable  than  mine,  and,  at  any 
rate,  not  masked  by  any  deceit,  began,  so  it 
seemed,  to  be  strangely  gratified.  He  declared 
almost  from  the  first  that,  when  sitting  with 
me,  he  felt  his  will  power  strengthened.  'You 
are  doing  me  good,'  he  said.  Now,  as  my  pro- 
fessed object  in  contriving  the  sittings  had 
been  to  lift  up  Chichester  toward  my  level " — 
with    indescribable    bitterness    Mr.    Harding 
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dwelt  on  these  last  words — "  I  could  only 
express  rejoicing.  And  this  I  did  with  success- 
ful hypocrisy.  Nevertheless,  I  was  greatly 
irritated.  For  it  seemed  to  me  that,  when  we 
sat,  Chichester  triumphed  over  me.  He 
obtained  his  desire  while  mine  remained  un- 
gratified.  This  was  an  outrage  directed 
against  my  supremacy  over  him,  which  I  had 
designed  to  increase.  I  gathered  together  my 
will  power  to  check  it.  But  in  this  attempt  1 
failed. 

"Nothing  is  stranger,  I  think,  Mr.  Mailing, 
than  the  fascination  of  a  sitting.  Even  when 
nothing,  or  scarcely  anything,  happens,  the 
mind,  the  whole  nature  seems  to  be  mysteri- 
ously grasped  and  held.  New  senses  in  you 
seem  to  be  released.  Something  is  alert 
which  is  never  alert — or,  at  all  events,  never 
alert  in  tlie  same  way — in  other  moments  of 
life.  One  seems  to  become  inexplicably 
different.  Chichester  was  aware  of  all  this.  At 
the  first  sitting  nothing  happened,  and  I  feared 
Chichester  would  wish  to  give  the  matter  up. 
But,  no  !  When  we  rose  from  our  chairs  late 
in  the  night  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  never 
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known  two  hours  to  pass  so  quickly  before.  At 
following  sittings  there  were  slight  manifesta- 
tions such  as,  I  suppose,  are  seldom  absent 
from  such  affairs — perfectly  trivial  to  you,  of 
course — movements  of  the  table,  rappings, 
gusts  of  what  seemed  cold  air,  and  so  forth. 
All  that  is  not  worth  talking  about,  and  I  don't 
mean  to  trouble  you  further  with  it.  My 
difficulty  is,  when  so  little,  apparently,  took 
place,  to  make  you  understand  the  tremendous 
thing  that  did  happen,  that  must  have  been 
happening  gradually  during  our  sittings. 

"  At  the  very  first,  as  I  told  you,  or  nearly 
so — I  wish  to  be  absolutely  accurate — 
Chichester  began  to  be  aware  of  a  strengthen- 
ing of  his  will.  At  this  time  I  was  almost 
angrily  unaware  of  any  change  either  in  him 
or  in  myself.  At  subsequent  sittings — I  speak 
of  the  earlier  ones — Chichester  reiterated  more 
strongly  his  assertion  of  beneficent  alteration 
in  himself.  I  did  not  believe  him,  though  I  did 
believe  he  was  absolutely  sincere  in  his  sup- 
position. It  seemed  to  me  that  he  was 
'  suggestioned,'  partly  perhaps  by  his  implicit 
trust   in  me,   partly   by   his   own  desire  that 
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something  curious  should  happen.  However, 
still  playing  a  part  in  pursuance  of  my  resolve 
not  to  let  Chichester  know  my  real  object  in 
this  matter,  I  pretended  that  I,  too,  perceived 
an  alteration  in  him,  as  if  his  personality  were 
strengthening.  And  not  once,  but  on  several 
occasions,  I  spoke  of  the  change  in  him  as 
almost  exactly  corresponding  with  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  me  when  I  sat  with  my 
Hindu  friend. 

"  All  this  time,  with  a  force  encouraged  by 
the  secret  anger  within  me,  I  violently,  at  last 
almost  furiously,  willed  that  Chichester  should 
become  entranced. 

"  But  at  length,  though  I  willed  furiously,  I 
felt  as  if  1  were  not  willing  with  genuine 
strength,  as  if  1  could  not  will  with  genuine 
strength  any  longer.  It  is  difficult,  almost 
impossible,  to  ex{)lain  to  you  exactly  the 
sensation  that  gradually  overspread  me  ;  but 
it  used  always  to  seem  to  me,  when  1  self- 
consciously exerted  my  will,  as  if  I  held  within 
me  some  weapon  almost  irresistible,  as  if  1 
forced  it  forward,  as  if  its  advance,  caused  by 
me,  could  not  be  withstood.     I  now  felt  as  if 
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I  still  possessed  this  weapon,  but  could  not 
induce  it  to  move.  It  was  there,  like  a  heavy, 
useless  thing,  almost  like  a  burden  upon 
me. 

"  And  Chichester  continued  to  assert  that  he 
felt  stronger,  more  resolute,  less  plastic. 

"Things  went  on  thus  till  something  within 
me,  what  we  call  instinct,  I  suppose,  became 
uneasy.  I  heard  a  warning  voice  which  said 
to  me,  'Stop  while  there  is  time!'  And  I 
resolved  to  obey  it. 

"One  night,  when  very  late  Chichester  and 
I  took  our  hands  from  the  table  in  his  little 
room,  I  said  that  I  thought  we  had  had  enough 
of  the  sittings,  that  very  little  happened,  that 
perhaps  he  and  I  were  not  really  e7t  rappoi-i, 
and  that  it  seemed  to  me  useless  to  continue 
them.  I  suppose  I  expected  Chichester  to 
acquiesce.  I  say  I  suppose  so,  because  till 
that  moment  he  had  always  acquiesced  in  any 
proposition  of  mine.  Yet  I  remember  that  1 
did  not  feel  genuine  surprise  at  what  actually 
happened." 

Mr.  Harding  stopped,  took  a  handkerchief 
from  his  pocket,  lifted  the  brim  of  his  hat,  and 
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passed  the  handkerchief  over  his  forehead  two 
or  three  times. 

"What  happened  was  this,  that  Chichester 
resisted  my  proposal,  and  that  I  found  myself 
obliged  to  comply  with  his  will  instead  of,  as 
usual,  imposing  mine  upon  him. 

"This  was  the  beginning" — the  rector 
turned  a  little  toward  Mailing,  and  spoke  in 
a  voice  that  was  almost  terrible  in  its  sadness 
— "  this  was  the  beginning  of  what  you  have 
been  witness  of,  my  unspeakable  decline. 
This  was  the  definite  beginning  of  my  horrible 
subjection  to  Henry  Chichester." 

He  stopped  abruptly.  After  waiting  for  a 
minute  or  two,  expecting  him  to  continue, 
Mailing  said  : 

"You  said  that  you  found  yourself  obliged 
to  comply  with  Chichester's  will.  Can  you 
explain  the  nature  of  that  obligation  ?  " 

"  I  cannot.  I  strove  to  resist.  We  argued 
the  matter,  lie  took  his  stand  upon  the 
moral  ground  that  I  was  benefiting  him 
enormously  through  our  sittings.  As  1  had 
suggested  iiaving  them  ostensibly  for  that 
very  purpose,  you  will  see  my  difficulty." 
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"Certainly." 

"  My  yielding  seemed  perfectly  natural, 
perhaps  almost  inevitable.  The  point  is  that, 
without  drastic  change  in  me,  it  was  quite 
unnatural.  My  will  was  unaccustomed  to 
brook  any  resistance,  and  troubled  itself  not 
at  all  with  argument.  Till  then  what  I  wished 
to  do  1  did,  and  there  was  an  end.  I  now  for 
the  first  time  found  myself  obliged  to  accept 
a  moral  bondage  imposed  upon  me  by  my 
curate.  The  term  may  sound  exaggerated ;  I 
can  only  say  that  was  how  the  matter  pre- 
sented itself  to  me.  From  the  moment  I  did 
so,  I  took  second  place  to  him. 

"  We  continued  to  sit  from  time  to  time. 
And  the  strange,  to  me  inexplicable,  situation 
rapidly  developed. 

"To  put  it  before  you  in  few  words  and 
plainly  :  Chichester  seemed  to  suck  my  will 
away  from  me  gradually  but  surely,  till  my 
former  strength  was  his.  But  that  was  not 
all.  With  the  growth  of  his  will  there 
was  another  and  more  terrible  growth  : 
there  rose  in  him  a  curiously  observant 
faculty." 
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Again  the  rector  took  out  his  handkerchief 
and  wiped  his  brow. 

"A  curiously  critical  faculty.  How  shall  I 
say?  Perhaps  you  may  know,  Mr.  Mailing, 
how  the  persistent  attitude  of  one  mind  may 
influence  another.  For  instance,  if  a  man 
always  expects  ill  of  another — treachery,  let 
us  say,  bad  temper,  hatred,  fear,  inducing 
trickery,  perhaps,  that  other  is  turned  toward 
just  such  evil  manifestations  in  connexion 
with  that  man.  If  some  one  with  psychic 
force  thinks  all  you  do  is  wrong,  soon  you 
begin  to  do  things  wrongly.  A  fearful  un- 
easiness is  bred.  The  faculties  begin  to  fail. 
The  formerly  sure-footed  stumbles.  The 
formerly  self-confident  takes  on  nervousness, 
presently  fear. 

"So  it  came  about  between  Chichester  and 
me.  I  felt  that  his  mind  was  beginning  to 
watch  mc  critically,  and  1  became  anxious 
about  this  criticism.  Like  some  subtle  acid 
it  seemed  to  act  destructively  upon  the  metal, 
once  so  hard  and  resistant,  of  my  self-con- 
fidence, of  my  belief  in  mysilf  Often  I  felt 
as  if  an  eye  were  ui)on  mc,  seeing  too  much, 
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far  too  much,  coldly,  inexorably,  persistently. 
This  critical  observation  became  hateful  to 
me.  I  suffered  under  it.  I  suffered  terribly. 
Mr.  Mailing,  if  I  am  to  tell  you  all — and  I 
feel  that  unless  I  do  no  help  can  come  to  me 
— I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  not  been  in  my 
life  all  that  a  clergyman  should  be.  There 
have  been  occasions,  and  even  since  my 
marriage,  when  I  have  yielded  to  impulses 
that  have  prompted  me  to  act  very  wrongly. 

"Now,  Chichester  was  a  saint.  Hitherto  I 
had  neither  been  troubled  by  my  own  grave 
shortcomings  nor  by  Chichester's  excellence 
of  character.  I  had  always  felt  myself  set  far 
above  him  by  my  superior  mental  faculties 
and  my  greater  will  power  over  the  crowd, 
though,  alas  !  not  always  over  my  own  demon. 
I  began  to  writhe  now  under  the  thought  of 
Chichester's  crystal  purity  and  of  my  own 
besmirched  condition  of  soul.  All  self-con- 
fidence departed  from  me ;  but  I  endeavoured, 
of  course,  to  conceal  this  from  the  world,  and 
especially  from  Chichester.  With  the  world 
for  a  time  no  doubt  I  succeeded.  But  with 
Chichester — did    I    ever    succeed  ?    Could    I 
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ever  succeed  with  such  an  one  as  he  had 
become?  It  seemed  to  me,  it  seems  to  me 
far  more  terribly  now,  that  nothing  I  did,  or 
was,  escaped  him.  He  attended  mentally, 
spiritually  even,  to  everything  that  made  up 
me.  At  first  I  felt  this  curiously,  then 
anxiously,  then  often  with  bitter  contempt 
and  indignation,  sometimes  with  a  great 
melancholy,  a  sort  of  wide-spreading  sadness 
in  which  1  was  involved  as  in  an  icy  sea.  I 
can  never  make  you  fully  understand  what 
1  felt,  how  this  mental  and  spiritual  observa- 
tion of  Chichester  affected  me.  It — it  simply 
ate  me  away,  Mailing!  It  simply  ate  me 
away ! " 

The   last  words   came  from  Mr.  Harding's 
lips  almost  in  a  cry. 

"And    how    long    did    you     continue     the 
sittings?" 

Very   quietly    Mailing    spoke,    and    he  just 
touched  the  rector's  arm. 

"For  a  long  while." 

"  Had  you  ceased  from  them  when  I  first  met 
you?" 

"On  Westminster  Bridge?     No." 
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"  Have  you  ceased  from  them  now  ?  *' 

The  rector  shifted  as  if  in  physical  distress. 

"  Chichester  constrains  me  to  them  even 
now,"  he  replied,  like  a  man  bitterly  ashamed. 
"  He  constrains  me  to  them.  And  is  that  good- 
ness, righteousness?  I  said  he  was  a  saint; 
but  now  !  Is  it  saintliness  to  torture  a  fellow- 
creature  ?  " 

Mailing  remembered  how  he  had  once,  and 
not  long  ago,  asked  himself  whether  Chiches- 
ter's mouth  and  eyes  looked  good. 

"  Have  you  ever  told  Chichester  what 
grave  distress  he  is  causing  you?"  said 
Mailing. 

"  No,  never,  never  !     I  can't  I " 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"A  great  reserve  has  grown  up  between  us. 
I  could  never  try  to  break  through  it." 

"You  say  a  great  reserve.  But  does  he 
never  criticize  you  in  words?  Does  he  never 
express  an  adverse  opinion  upon  what  you  say 
or  do  ?  " 

"  Scarcely  ever — after  it  is  said  or  done.  But 
sometimes " 

"Yes?" 
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"Sometimes— often  I  think — he  tries  to  pre- 
vent me  from  saying  or  doing  something.  Often 
he  checks  me  with  a  look  when  I  am  in  the 
midst  of  some  speech.  It  is  intolerable.  Why 
do  I  bear  it?  But  I  have  to  bear  it.  Some- 
times I  exert  myself  against  him.  Why,  that 
first  day  I  met  you — you  must  have  noticed  it 
— he  tried  to  prevent  me  from  walking  home 
with  you." 

"  I  did  notice  it." 

"  Then  I  resisted  him,  and  he  had  to  yield. 
But  even  when  he  yields  in  some  slight  matter 
it  makes  no  difference  in  our  relations.  He 
is  always  there,  at  the  window,  watching  me." 

"What  do  you  say?" 

Mailing's  exclamation  was  sharp. 

"That  sermon  of  his!"  said  the  rector. 
"  That  fearful  sermon  !  Ever  since  I  heard  it 
I  have  felt  as  if  I  were  the  double  within  tiiat 
house,  as  if  Chichester  were  the  man  regarding 
my  life  in  hiding.  Why  you — you  yourself 
put  my  feeling  into  words  !  You  suggested  to 
Chichester  and  my  wife  that  if  the  man  had 
stayed,  and  spied  upon  him  who  was  within 
the  room,  the  hypocrite " 
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He  broke  off.     He  got  up  from  his  seat. 

"  Let  us  walk,"  he  said.  "  I  cannot  sit  here. 
The  air — the  lights — let  us " 

Almost  as  if  blindly  he  went  forth  from  the 
shelter,  followed  by  Mailing. 

"  It's  better  here,"  he  said.  "  Better  here  ! 
Mr.  Mailing,  forgive  me,  but  just  then  a  hideous 
knowledge  seemed  really  to  catch  me  by  the 
throat.  Chichester  is  turning  my  wife  against 
me.  There  is  a  terrible  change  in  her.  She  is 
beginning  to  observe  me  through  Chichester's 
eyes.  Till  quite  recently  she  worshipped  me. 
She  noticed  the  alteration  in  me,  of  course — 
every  one  did — but  she  hated  Chichester  for 
his  attitude  toward  me.  Till  quite  lately 
she  hated  him.  Now  she  no  longer  hates 
him ;  for  she  begins  to  think  he  is  right. 
At  first  I  think  she  believed  the  excuse  I  put 
forward  for  my  strange  transformation." 

"  Do  you  mean  your  nervous  affection  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Just  tell  me,  have  you  any  trouble  of  that 
kind,  or  did  you  merely  invent  it  as  an  excuse 
for  any  failure  you  made  from  time  to 
time?" 
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"  I  used  it  insincerely  as  an  excuse.  But  I 
really  do  suffer  from  time  to  time  physically. 
But  physical  suffering  is  nothing.  Why  should 
we  waste  a  thought  on  such  nonsense?" 

"  In  such  a  strange  case  as  this  I  believe 
everything  should  be  taken  carefully  into 
consideration,"  observed  Mailing  in  his  most 
prosaic  voice. 

The  rector's  attention  seemed  to  be  suddenly 
fixed  and  powerfully  concentrated.  The  feverish 
excitement  he  had  been  displaying  gave  place 
to  a  calmer,  more  natural  mood. 

"Tell  me,"  he  said,  "do  you  think  your 
knowledge  can  help  me  ?  I  am  aware  that 
you  have  made  many  strange  investigations. 
Is  there  anything  to  be  done  for  me,  anything 
that  will  restore  me  to  my  former  powers? 
Will  you  credit  me  when  I  declare  to  you  that 
it  was  only  by  making  a  terrible  effort  that  I 
was  able  to  get  away  from  Chichester's  com- 
panionship and  to  come  down  here  ?  If  1  had 
not  said  that  I  meant  to  do  so  while  you  were 
in  the  room,  I  doubt  if  I  should  ever  have  had 
the  courage.  There  is  something  inexplic- 
able  that   seems   to   bind    me    to  Chichester. 
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Sometimes  there  have  been  moments  when  I 
have  thought  that  he  longed  to  be  far  away 
from  me.  And  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
he,  too,  would  find  escape  difficult,  if  not 
impossible." 

"You  wish  very  much  that  Chichester 
should  resign  his  curacy  and  go  entirely  out 
of  your  life?"  asked  Mailing. 

"  Wish  !  "  cried  Mr.  Harding,  almost  fiercely. 
"  Oh,  the  unutterable  relief  to  me  if  he  were  to 
go !  Even  down  here,  away  from  him  for  a 
day  or  two,  I  sometimes  feel  released.  And 
yet" — he  paused  in  his  walk — "I  shall  have 
to  go  back — I  know  it — sooner  than  I  meant 
to,  very  soon." 

He  spoke  with  profound  conviction. 

"Chichester  will  mean  me  to  go  back,  and 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  stay." 

"  And  yet  you  say  it  has  occurred  to  you 
that  possibly  Chichester  may  be  as  anxious  as 
yourself  to  break  away  from  the  strange 
condition  of  things  you  have  described  to  me." 

"  Have  you,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Harding — 
"  have  you  some  reason  to  believe  Chichester 
has  ever  contemplated  departure  ?  " 
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Mailing  moved  slowly  on,  and  the  rector 
was  forced  to  accompany  him. 

"  It  has  occurred  to  me,"  he  said,  evading 
the  point,  "that  possibly  Henry  Chichester 
might  be  induced  to  go  out  of  your  life." 

"Never  by  me!  I  should  never  have 
the  strength  to  attempt  compulsion  with 
Chichester." 

"  Some  one  else  might  tackle  him." 

"Who?"  cried  out  Mr.  Harding. 

"Some  man  with  authority." 

"Do  you  mean  ecclesiastical  authority?" 

"Oh,  dear,  no!  I  was  thinking  of  a  man 
like,  say,  Professor  Stepton." 

As  Mailing  spoke,  a  curious  figure  seemed 
almost  to  dawn  upon  them,  sidewise,  becom- 
ing visible  gently  in  the  darkness;  a  short 
man,  with  hanging  arms,  a  head  poked 
forward,  as  if  in  sharp  inquiry,  and  rather 
shambling  legs,  round  which  hung  loosely  a 
pair  of  very  baggy,  light  trousers. 

"And  here  is  the  professor!"  said  Mailing, 
stopping  short. 
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IX 


THAT  night  when,  very  late,  Mr.  Harding 
and  Mailing  returned  to  the  red  doll's 
house  and  let  themselves  into  it  with  a  latch- 
key, they  found  lying  upon  the  table  in  the 
little  hall  a  brown  envelope. 

"A  telegram !  "  said  the  rector. 

He  took  it  into  his  hand  and  read  the  name 
on  the  envelope. 

"  It's  for  me.  Mailing,  do  you  know  whom 
this  telegram  is  from  ?  " 

"  How  can  I,  or  you,  for  that  matter?" 

"  It  is  from  Henry  Chichester,  and  it  is  to 
recall  me  to  London." 

"  It  may  be  so." 

"  It  is  so.     Open  it  for  me.** 

Mailing  took  the  telegram  from  him  and 
tore  it  open,  while  he  sat  heavily  down  by  the 
table. 
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**  Please  return  if  possible  difficulties  in  the 
parish  Beyiyon  ill  need  your  presence  Chichester'' 

Mailing  looked  down  at  the  rector. 

"You  see!"  Mr.  Harding  said  slowly. 

"What  do  you  mean  to  do?" 

Mr.  Harding  got  up  from  his  chair  with  an 
effort  like  that  of  a  weary  man. 

"I  wonder  where  the  railway-guide  is?" 
he  said.  "  Excuse  me  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
Mailing." 

He  went  away  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
returned  with  the  railway-guide  open  in  his 
hand. 

"Mailing,"  he  said,  using  the  greater  famil- 
iarity he  had  for  a  moment  discarded ;  "  I  am 
about  to  do  a  rude  thing,  but  I  ask  you,  I  beg 
of  you,  to  acquit  me  of  any  rude  intention 
toward  yourself.  I  have  been  looking  up  the 
Sunday  trains.  I  find  I  can  catch  a  good  one 
at  Faversham  to-morrow  morning.  There  is 
a  motor  I  can  hire  in  the  town  to  get  tiicre. 
It  stands  just  by  the  post-office,  where  the 
road  branches."  He  paused,  looking  into 
Mailing's  face  as  if  in  search  of  some  sign  of 
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vexation  or  irony.  "  With  a  large  parish  on 
my  hands,"  he  went  on,  "I  have  a  great 
responsibility.  And  if  Benyon,  my  second 
curate,  is  ill,  thej'  will  be  short-handed." 

"  I  see." 

"  What  distresses  me  greatly — greatly — is 
leaving  you,  my  guest,  at  such  short  notice. 
I  cannot  say  how  I  regret  it." 

He  stopped.  Purposely,  to  test  him,  Mailing 
said  nothing,  but  waited  with  an  expression- 
less face. 

"  I  cannot  say.  But  how  can  I  do  other- 
wise ?  My  duty  to  the  parish  must  come 
before  all  things." 

"  I  see,"  said  Mailing  again. 

Looking  greatly  disturbed,  Mr.  Harding 
continued : 

"  I  will  ask  you  to  do  me  a  very  great 
favour.  Although  I  am  obliged  to  go,  I  hope 
you  will  stay.  I  entreat  you  to  stay  till 
Monday.  The  professor  is  here.  You  will 
not  be  companionless.  The  servants  will  do 
everything  to  make  you  comfortable.  As  to 
food,  wine — everything  is  provided  for.  Will 
you  stay  ?     I  shall  feel  more  at  ease  in  going 
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if  I  know  my  departure  has  not  shortened 
your  visit." 

"It  is  very  good  of  you,"  Mailing  replied. 
"  I'll  accept  your  kind  offer.  To  tell  the  truth, 
I'm  in  no  hurry  to  leave  the  Tankerton  air." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  rector,  almost  with 
fervour.     "Thank  you." 

So,  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Harding  went 
away  in  the  hired  motor,  and  Mailing  found 
himself  alone  in  the  red  doll's  house. 

He  was  not  sorry.  The  rector's  revelation 
on  the  previous  night  had  well  repaid  him  for 
his  journey  ;  then  the  air  of  Tankerton  really 
rejoiced  him  ;  and  he  would  have  speech  of 
the  professor, 

"  I  shall  lay  it  before  Stepton,"  he  had  said 
to  Mr.  Harding  the  previous  night,  after  they 
had  parted  from  the  professor. 

And  he  had  spoken  with  authority.  Mr. 
Harding's  confidence,  his  self-abasement,  and 
his  almost  despairing  appeal,  had  surely  given 
Mailing  certain  rights.  He  intended  to  use 
them  to  the  full.  The  rector's  abrupt  relapse 
into  reserve,  liis  pitiful  return  to  subterfuge, 
after  the  receipt  of  that  hypnotizing  telegram, 
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had  not,  in  Mailing's  view,  abrogated  those 
rights. 

When  the  motor  disappeared,  he  strolled 
across  the  grass  with  a  towel  and  had  a  dip  in 
the  brown  sea,  going  in  off  the  long  shoal 
that  the  Whitstable  and  Tankerton  folk  call 
"the  Street."  Then  he  set  out  to  find  the 
professor. 

His  interview  with  Stepton  on  the  previous 
night  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Harding  had  been 
rather  brief  Stepton  had  been  preoccupied 
and  monosyllabic.  Agnes  had  been  right  as 
to  his  reason  for  honouring  the  coast  of  Kent 
with  his  company,  but  wrong  as  to  the 
haunted  house's  location.  It  was  not  in  Birch- 
ington,  but  lay  inland,  within  easy  reach  of 
Tankerton.  When  he  met  Mailing  and  Hard- 
ing, the  professor  was  going  to  his  hotel, 
where  a  motor  was  waiting  to  convey  him  to 
the  house,  in  which  he  intended  to  pass  the 
night.  His  mind  was  fixed  tenaciously  upon 
the  matter  in  hand.  Mailing  had  realized  at 
once  that  it  was  not  the  moment  to  disturb 
him  by  the  introduction  of  any  other  affair, 
however  interesting.     But   his   suggestion  of 
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a  meeting  the  next  morning  was  thus  wel- 
comed : 

"  Right !  I  shall  be  at  home  at  church-time 
— as  you're  not  preaching." 

The  second  half  of  the  sentence  was  directed 
to  Mr.  Harding,  who  said  nothing. 

"And  you  might  give  me  a  cup  of  tea  in 
the  afternoon,"  the  professor  had  added,  look- 
ing at  the  rector  rather  narrowly  before 
shambHng  off  to  his  hotel  to  get  the  plaid 
shawl  which  he  often  wore  at  night. 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure.  Minors  is  the 
name  of  the  house,"  had  been  Mr.  Harding's 
reply. 

Whereupon  the  professor  had  vanished, 
muttering  to  himself: 

"  Minors !  And  why  not  Majors,  if  you 
come  to  that?  Perhaps  too  suggestive  of 
heart-breaking  military  men.  Minors  is  safer 
in  a  respectable  seaside  place." 

The  professor  had  been  up  all  night,  but 
looked  much  as  usual,  and  was  eating  a  iicarly 
breakfast  of  bacon  and  eggs  in  the  cheer- 
ful coffee-room  when  Mailing  arrived.  He 
scarcely  ever  ate  at  orthodox  hours,  and  had 
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frequently  been  caught  lunching  at  restaurants 
in  London  between  four  and  five  in  the 
afternoon. 

"Where's  the  rector?  At  church?"  was 
his  greeting. 

"The  rector  has  gone  back  to  London," 
replied  Mailing,  sitting  down  by  the  table. 

"  What  about  my  cup  of  tea,  then  ?"  snapped 
Stepton. 

"  I  will  be  your  host.  I'm  here  till  to-mor- 
row.    Any  interesting  manifestations?" 

"  A  rat  or  two  and  a  hysterical  kitchen-maid 
seem  to  be  the  responsible  agents  in  the 
building-up  of  the  reputation  of  the  house  I 
kept  awake  in  last  night." 

"  1  believe  I  have  a  more  interesting  problem 
for  you." 

The  professor  stretched  out  a  sinewy  hand. 

"Cambridge  marmalade!  Most  encourag- 
ing!" he  muttered.  "Have  the  reverend 
gentlemen  of  St.  Joseph's  been  at  it  again — 
successfully?" 

"  I  want  you  to  judge." 

And  thereupon  Mailing  laid  the  case  faith- 
fully before  the  professor,  describing  not  only 
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the  dinner  in  Hornton  Street  and  his  inter- 
view with  Lady  Sophia,  but  also  the  two 
sermons  he  had  heard  at  St.  Joseph's,  and 
the  rector's  lamentable  outburst  of  the 
previous  night.  This  last,  having  a  remark- 
ably retentive  memory,  he  reproduced  in 
the  main  in  Mr.  Harding's  own  words,  omit- 
ting only  the  rector's  reference  to  his  moral 
lapses.  During  the  whole  time  he  was  speak- 
ing Stepton  was  closely  engaged  with  the 
Cambridge  marmalade,  and  showed  no  symp- 
toms of  attention  to  anything  else.  When  he 
ceased,  Stepton  remarked: 

"Really,  clergymen  are  far  more  to  be 
depended  upon  for  valuable  manifestations 
than  a  rat  or  two  and  a  hysterical  kitchen- 
maid.     Come  to  my  room,  Mailing." 

The  professor  had  a  bedroom  facing  the 
sea.  He  led  Mailing  to  it,  shut  the  door,  gave 
Mailing  a  cane  chair,  sat  down  himself,  in  a 
peculiar,  crab-like  posture,  upon  the  bed,  and 
said  : 

"Now  give  me  as  minute  a  psychological 
study  of  the  former  and  actual  Henry 
Chichester  as  you  can." 
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Mailing  complied  with  this  request  as 
lucidly  and  tersely  as  he  could,  wasting  no 
words. 

"Any  unusual  change  in  his  outward  man 
since  you  knew  him  two  years  ago?"  asked 
the  professor,  when  he  had  finished. 

Mailing  mentioned  the  question  as  to  the 
curate's  eyes  and  mouth  which  had  risen  in 
his  mind,  and  added  : 

"  But  the  character  of  the  man  is  so  changed 
that  it  may  have  suggestioned  me  into  feeling 
as  if  there  were  physical  change  in  him,  too." 

"  More  than  would  be  inevitable  in  any  man 
in  a  couple  of  years.  And  now  as  to  his 
digestive  organs." 

"Good  heavens  !  "  exclaimed  Mailing. 

The  apparent  vagaries  of  his  companion 
very  seldom  surprised  him,  but  this  time  he 
was  completely  taken  aback. 

"Are  they  what  they  were  ?  Assuming,  on 
your  part,  a  knowledge  of  what  they  were." 

"  I  don't  know  either  in  what  condition  they 
are  now,  or  in  what  condition  they  were 
once." 

"Ah!     Now  I  must  draw  up  a  report  about 
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last  night.  I'll  come  for  that  cup  of  tea  to 
Minors — might  almost  as  well  have  been 
Majors,  even  granting  the  military  flavour — 
about  five." 

Mailing  took  his  departure. 

At  a  quarter  to  five  he  heard  the  click  of  the 
garden  gate,  and  looking  out  at  the  latticed 
window  of  the  hall,  he  saw  the  professor 
walking  sidewise  up  the  path,  with  a  shawl 
round  his  shoulders.  He  went  to  let  him  in, 
and  took  him  into  the  tiny  drawing-room. 

"An  old  shell  for  Harding!"  observed  the 
professor.  "  More  suitable  to  a  bantam  than 
to  a  Cochin-China  !  " 

"  It  doesn't  belong  to  him." 

"  Nor  he  to  it.  Very  wise  and  right  of 
him  to  go  back  to  Onslow  Gardens." 

A  maid  brought  in  the  tea,  and  the  pro- 
fessor, spread  strangely  forth  in  a  small, 
chintz-covered  arm-cliair,  enjoyed  it  while  he 
talked  about  oysters  and  03^stcr-beds.  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  oysters  of  Whit- 
stable,  and  held  forth  almost  romantically  on 
their  birth  and  upbringing,  the  fattening,  the 
packing,  the  selling,  and  the  eating  of  them — 
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"with  lemon,  not  vinegar,  mind!  To  eat 
vinegar  with  a  Whitstable  native  is  as  vicious 
as  to  offer  a  libation  of  catchup  at  the  altar 
of  a  meadow  mushroom  just  picked  up  out 
of  the  dew." 

Mailing  did  not  attempt  to  turn  his  mind 
from  edibles.  The  professor  had  to  be  let 
alone.  When  tea  was  finished  and  cleared 
away,  he  observed  : 

"And  now,  Mailing,  what  is  your  view? 
Do  you  look  upon  it  as  a  case  of  transferred 
personality  ?  I  rather  gathered  from  your 
general  tone  that  you  were  mentally  drifting 
in  that  direction." 

"But  are  there  such  cases?  Of  double 
transfer,  I  mean  ?  " 

"  Personally  I  have  never  verified  one. 
When  you  spoke  of  the  reverend  gentlemen 
for  the  first  time,  I  said,  'Study  the  link!' 
There  will  be  development  in  the  link  if — 
all  the  rest  of  it." 

"  There  has  been  development,  as  I  told 
you.     The  link  is  on  his  side  now." 

"  That's  remarkable,  undoubtedly.  Has  it 
ever  struck  you  that  Harding  was  almost  too 
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successful  a  clergyman  to  be  a  genuinely  holy 
man?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"There's  a  modesty  in  holiness  that  is 
hardly  adapted  to  catch  smart  women." 

"  You  used  to  go  to  hear  Harding  preach." 

"  And  d'you  know  why  I  liked  his  sermons  ?  " 

"Why?" 

"  Because  he  understood  doubt  so  well. 
That  amused  me.  But  the  man  who  has  such 
a  comprehensive  understanding  of  scepticism 
is  very  seldom  a  true  believer.  One  thing, 
though,  Harding  certainly  does  believe  in, 
judging  by  a  sermon  I  once  heard  him  preach," 

"And  that  is?" 

"  Manicheism.  Chichester,  you  say,  was  a 
saint?" 

"He  was,  if  a  man  can  be  a  saint  who  lias 
a  certain  amiable  weakness  of  character." 

"And  now?  You  think  he  would  be  a 
difficult  customer  to  tackle  now?" 

"  Harding  finds  him  so." 

"And  Harding  was  an  overwhelming  chap, 
cocksure  of  himself.  Chichester  must  be 
difficult.     Shall  I  tackle  him  ?  " 
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"I  wish  you  would.  But  how?  Do  you 
wish  me  to  introduce  him  to  you  ?" 

"  Let  me  see." 

The  professor  dropped  his  head  and  re- 
mained silent  for  a  minute  or  two. 

"  Tell  me  something,"  he  at  length  remarked, 
lifting  his  head  and  assuming  his  most  terrier- 
like aspect.  "  Do  you  think  Harding  a  whited 
sepulchre  ?  " 

"  Possibly." 

"And  do  you  think  his  saintly  curate  has 
found  it  out  ?  " 

"Do  you  think  that  would  supply  a  natural 
explanation  of  the  mystery  ?  " 

"  Should  you  prefer  to  search  for  it  in  that 
malefic  region  which  is  the  abiding-place  of 
nervous  dyspepsia?" 

"  How  could " 

''Acute  nervous  dyspepsia,  complicated  by 
a  series  of  sittings  under  the  rose,  might  eat 
away  the  most  brazen  self-confidence.  That's 
as  certain  as  that  I  wear  whiskers  and  you 
don't.  Shall  we  do  an  addition  sum  ?  Shall 
we  add  Chichester's  discovery  of  secret  lapses 
in  his  worshipped  rector's  life,  to  the  nervous 
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dyspepsia  and  the  sittings?  Shall  we  do 
that?" 

"And  Lady  Sophia?" 

"There's  a  sun-flower  type  of  woman.  The 
rising  sun  can't  escape  her  inevitable  wor- 
ship." 

"The  change  in  Harding  may  be  a  natural 
one.  But  there  is  something  portentous  in 
the  change  in  Chichester,"  said  Mailing. 
"You  know  I'm  a  rather  cool  hand,  and 
certainly  not  inclined  to  easy  credulity.  But 
there's  something  about  Chichester  which — 
well.  Professor,  I'll  make  a  confession  to  you 
that  isn't  a  pleasant  one  for  any  man  to  make. 
There's  something  about  Chichester  which 
shakes  my  nerves." 

"And  you  haven't  got  nervous  dyspepsia?" 

"  Should  I  be  even  a  meliorist — as  I  am — 
if  I  had?" 

"I  must  know  Chichester.  It's  a  pity  I 
didn't  know  him  formerly." 

"I  don't  believe  that  matters,"  said  Mailing, 
with  intense  conviction.  "There  is  that  in 
him  which  must  strike  you  and  affect  you, 
whether  you  knew  him  as  he  was  or  not." 
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"  So  long  as  I  don't  turn  tail  and  run  from 
him,  all's  well.  I  will  tackle  Chichester.  In 
the  interests  of  science  I  will  face  this  curate. 
But  how  shall  I  approach  him  ?  As  in  golf, 
the  approach,  is  much,  if  not  everything." 

He  sat  thinking  for  some  minutes,  with  his 
eyebrows  twitching.     Then  he  said  : 

"The  question  is.  Should  the  approach  be 
casual  or  direct  ?  Shall  I  describe  a  curve,  or 
come  to  him  as  the  crow  comes  when  making 
for  a  given  point — or  is  said  to  come,  for  I've 
never  investigated  that  matter?  What  do 
you  say  ?  " 

"  It's  very  difficult  to  say.  On  the  day  I 
dined  in  Hornton  Street,  Chichester  certainly 
wanted  to  tell  me  something.  He  asked  me 
to  dine,  I  am  almost  sure,  in  order  that  he 
might  tell  it  to  me." 

"  About  the  sittings  with  Harding,  no  doubt." 

"  That,  perhaps,  and  something  more." 

"  But  he  told  you  nothing." 

"Directly." 

"Do  you  think  he  would  be  more  or  less  likely 
to  unbosom  himself  now  than  he  was  then  ?" 

"  Less  likely." 
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"You  might  give  me  his  address." 

Mailing  did  so.  The  professor  wrote  the 
address  down  on  a  slip  of  paper,  pinned  the 
slip  carefully  to  the  yellow  lining  of  his  jacket, 
and  then  got  up  to  go. 

But  Mailing  detained  him. 

"  Professor,"  he  said,  speaking  with  an  un- 
usual hesitation,  "you  know  why  I  told  you 
all  this." 

"In  the  interests  of  science?" 

"  No,  in  the  interest  of  that  miserable  man, 
Marcus  Harding.  I  want  you  to  break  the 
link  that  binds  him  to  Henry  Chichester — if 
there  is  one.     I  want  you  to  effect  his  release." 

"  I'm  afraid  you've  come  to  the  wrong  man," 
returned  Stepton,  dryly.  "  My  object  in 
entering  into  this  matter  is  merely  to  increase 
my  knowledge,  not  to  destroy  my  chance  of 
increasing  it." 

"But  surely " 

"We  shall  never  get  forward  if  we  move 
in  the  midst  of  a  fog  of  pity  and  sentiment." 

Mailing  said  no    more;    but  as  he  watched 
the   professor  shambling  to  the  garden  gate, 
he  felt  as  if  he  had  betrayed  Marcus  Harding. 
p 
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SOON     after    Mailing    had    returned     to 
London,  he  received  the  following  note 
from  Mr.  Harding : 

Onslow  Gardens,  June  — . 

Dear  Mr.  Malling: 

I  seem  to  have  some  remembrance  of 
your  saying  to  me  at  Tankerton  that  you 
wished  to  speak  to  Professor  Stepton  with 
regard  to  a  certain  matter.  1  may  be  wrong 
in  my  recollection.  If,  however,  I  am  right, 
I  now  beg  you  not  to  speak  to  the  professor. 
I  have,  of  course,  the  very  highest  regard  for 
his  discretion ;  nevertheless,  one  must  not  be 
selfish.  One  must  not  think  only  of  one's  self 
I  have  obligations  to  others,  and  I  fear,  when 
we  were  together  at  Tankerton,  I  forgot  them. 
A  word  of  assurance  from  you  that  Professor 
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Stepton  knows  nothing  of  our   conversation 
will  set  at  rest  the  mind  of 

Yours  sincerely, 

Marcus  Harding. 

As  soon  as  he  had  read  this  communication, 
Mailing  realized  that  he  had  been  right  in  his 
supposition  that  a  new  reserve  was  growing 
up  in  Henry  Chichester.  He  was  aware  of 
Chichester's  reserve  in  the  letter  of  the  rector. 
He  was  aware,  too,  of  the  latter's  situation  as 
he  had  never  been  aware  of  it  before.  Often 
a  trifle  illuminates  a  life,  as  a  search-light 
brings  some  distant  place  from  the  darkness 
into  a  fierce  radiance  that  makes  it  seem  near. 
So  it  was  now. 

"  Poor  Harding!"  thought  Mailing,  with  an 
unusual  softness.  "  But  this  letter  comes  too 
late." 

What  answer  should  he  return  to  the  rector? 
He  hated  insincerity,  but  on  this  occasion  he 
stooped  to  it.  He  had  not  only  the  fear  of 
Stepton  upon  him ;  he  had  also  the  desire  not 
to  add  to  the  deep  misery  of  Marcus  Harding. 
This  was  his  answer: 
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Cadogan  Square,  June  — . 

Dear  Mr.  Harding: 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  will  not  now 
repeat  our  conversation  of  the  other  evening 
to  Professor  Stepton.  He  is,  as  you  say,  a 
man  of  the  highest  discretion,  and  should  you 
feel  inclined  yourself  to  take  him  into  your 
confidence  at  any  time,  1  think  you  will  not 
regret  it. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Evelyn  Malling. 

As  he  put  this  note  into  an  envelope,  Malling 
said  to  himself: 

"Some  day  I'll  let  him  know  I  deceived 
him  ;  I'll  let  him  know  1  had  already  told  the 
professor." 

Two  or  thre.e  days  later  Mailing  heard  of 
the  professor  having  been  at  a  party  at 
Piccadilly,  at  which  Lady  Sophia  was  a  guest. 

"  And  do  you  know,  really " — Mailing's 
informant,  a  lively  married  woman,  concluded 
— "those  old  scientific  men  are  quite  as  bad 
as  any  of  the  boys  who  only  want  to  have  a 
good    time.      The    professor    sat    in     Lady 
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Sophia's  pocket  the  whole  evening!  Literally 
in  her  pocket !  " 

"  I  didn't  know  modern  women  had  pockets," 
returned  Mailing. 

"They  don't,  of  course  ;  but  you  know  what 
I  mean." 

Mailing  understood  that  the  professor  was 
beginning  his  "approach." 

A  week  went  by,  and  at  a  man's  dinner, 
Mailing  chanced  to  sit  next  to  Blandford  Sikes, 
one  of  the  most  noted  physicians  of  the  day. 
In  the  course  of  conversation  the  doctor 
remarked  : 

"Is  your  friend  Stepton  going  to  set  up  in 
Harley  Street?" 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  Mailing.  "  What 
makes  you  ask?" 

"  He  came  to  consult  me  the  other  day,  and 
when  I  told  him  he  was  as  sound  as  Big  Ben 
he  sat  with  me  for  over  half  an  hour  pumping 
me  unmercifully  on  the  subject  of  nervous 
dyspepsia^  The  patient  who  followed,  and 
who  happened  to  be  a  clergyman,  looked 
fairly  sick  when  he  was  let  in  at  last." 

Who  happened  to  be  a  clergyman  I     Mailing 
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had  longed  to  ask  Blandford  Sikes  a  question 
— who  that  clergyman  was.  But  he  refrained. 
To  do  so,  would  doubtless  have  seemed  oddly 
inquisitive.  It  was  surely  enough  for  him  to 
know  that  the  professor  was  busily  at  work  in 
his  peculiar  way.  And  Mailing  thought  again 
of  that  "approach."  Evidently  the  professor 
must  be  describing  the  curve  he  had  spoken  of. 
When  would  he  arrive  at  Henry  Chichester? 
There  were  moments  when  Mailing  felt 
irritated  by  Stepton's  silence.  That  it  was 
emulated  by  Marcus  Harding,  Lady  Sophia, 
and  Henry  Chichester  did  not  make  matters 
easier  for  him.  However,  he  had  deliberately 
chosen  to  put  this  strange  affair  into  Stepton's 
hands.  Stepton  had  shown  no  special  alacrity 
with  regard  to  the  matter.  Mailing  felt  that 
he  could  do  nothing  now  but  wait. 

He  waited. 

Now  and  then  rumours  reached  him  of 
Marcus  Harding's  fading  powers,  now  and 
then  he  heard  people  discussing  one  of  Henry 
Chichester's  "remarkable  sermons,"  now  and 
then  in  society  some  feminine  gossip  mur- 
muring that  "  Sophia   Harding  seems   to   be 
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perfectly  sick  of  that  husband  of  hers.  She 
probably  wishes  now  that  she  had  taken  all 
her  people's  advice  and  refused  him.  Of 
course  if  he  had  been  made  a  bishop  /" 

The  season  ended.  Goodwood  was  over, 
and  Mailing  went  off  to  Munich  and  Bayreuth 
for  music.  Then  he  made  a  walking-tour  with 
friends  in  the  Oberammergau  district,  and 
returned  to  England  only  when  the  ruddy 
banners  of  autumn  were  streaming  over  the 
land. 

Still  there  was  no  communication  from  the 
professor.  Mailing  might  of  course  have 
written  to  him  or  sought  him.  He  preferred 
to  possess  his  soul  in  patience.  Stepton  was 
an  arbitrary  personage,  and  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  consent  to  a  process  of  pumping. 

Meanwhile  Stepton  had  forgotten  all  about 
Mailing.  He  was  full  of  work  of  various 
kinds,  but  the  work  that  most  interested  him 
was  connected  with  the  reverend  gentlemen 
of  St.  Joseph's.  As  Mailing  surmised,  he  had 
lost  little  time  in  beginning  his  "approach," 
and  that  approach  had  been  rather  circuitous. 
He  had  taken  his  own  advice  and  studied  the 
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link.  This  done,  the  intricate  and  fascinating 
subject  of  nervous  dyspepsia  had  claimed  his 
undivided  attention.  When  he  had  finished 
his  prolonged  interview  with  Blandford  Sikes, 
sidling  back  to  the  waiting-room  to  gather  up 
various  impedimenta,  he  had  encountered  the 
unfortunate  clergyman  whom  he  had  kept 
waiting.  Marcus  Harding  was  the  man.  They 
exchanged  only  a  couple  of  words,  but  the 
sight  of  the  flaccid  bulk,  the  hanging  cheeks 
and  hands,  the  eyes  in  which  dwelt  a  sort  of 
faded  despair,  whipped  up  into  keen  alertness 
every  faculty  of  the  professor's  mind.  As  he 
walked  into  Cavendish  Square  he  muttered  to 
himself: 

"  I  never  saw  a  clergyman  look  more 
promising  for  investigation,  by  Jove !  Never ! 
There's  something  in  it.  Mailing  was  not 
entirely  wrong.  There's  certainly  something 
in  it." 

But  what  ?     Now  for  Henry  Chichester  ! 

Stepton  was  by  nature  unemotional,  but  he 
was  an  implicit  believer  in  the  hysteria  of 
others,  and  he  thought  clergymen,  as  a  class, 
more  liable  to  that  malady  than  other  classes 
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of  men.  Curates,  being  as  a  rule  young 
clergymen,  were,  in  his  view,  specially  subject 
to  the  inroads  of  the  cloudy  complaint,  which 
causes  the  mind  to  see  mountains  where  only 
mole-hills  exist,  and  to  appreciate  anything 
more  readily  and  accurately  than  the  naked 
truth.  Henry  Chichester  was  young  and  he 
was  a  curate.  He  was  therefore  likely  to  be 
emotional  and  to  be  attracted  by  the  mys- 
terious, more  especially  since  he  had  recently 
been  knocking  on  its  door,  according  to 
Mailing's  statement. 

After  a  good  deal  of  thought,  the  professor 
resolved  to  cast  aside  convention,  and  to 
make  Chichester's  acquaintance  without  any 
introduction ;  indeed,  with  the  maximum  of 
informality. 

He  learned  something  about  Chichester's 
habits,  and  managed  to  meet  him  several 
times  when  he  was  walking  from  the  daily 
service  at  St.  Joseph's  to  his  rooms  in 
Hornton  Street.  In  his  walk  Chichester  passed 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  What  more 
natural  than  that  the  professor  should  chance 
to  be  coming  out  of  it  ? 
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The  first  time  they  met,  Stepton  looked  at 
the  curate  casually,  the  second  time  more 
sharply,  the  third  time  with  scrutiny.  He 
knew  how  to  make  a  crescendo.  The  curate 
noticed  it,  as  of  course  the  professor  intended. 
He  did  not  know  who  Stepton  was,  but  he 
began  to  wonder  about  this  birdlike,  sharp- 
looking  man,  who  evidently  took  an  interest 
in  him.  And  presently  his  wonder  changed 
into  suspicion.  This  again  accorded  with  the 
professor's  intention. 

One  day,  after  the  even-song  at  St.  Joseph's, 
Stepton  saw  flit  across  the  face  of  the  curate, 
whom  he  was  meeting,  a  flicker  of  something 
like  fear.  The  two  men  passed  each  other, 
and  immediately,  like  one  irresistibly  com- 
pelled, the  professor  looked  back.  As  he 
did  so,  Chichester  also  turned  round  to  spy 
upon  this  unknown.  Encountering  the  gaze 
of  the  professor,  he  started,  flushed  scarlet, 
and  pursued  his  way,  walking  with  a  quickened 
step. 

The  professor  went  homeward,  chuckling. 

"  To-day's  Tuesday,"  he  thought.  "  By 
Saturday,  at  latest,  he'll  have  spoken  to  me. 
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He'll   have   to    speak  to   me    to    relieve    the 
tension  of  his  nerve-ganglions." 

Chichester  did  not  wait  till  Saturday.  On 
Friday  afternoon,  coming  suddenly  upon 
Stepton  at  a  corner,  he  stopped  abruptly, 
and  said  : 

"  May  I  ask  if  you  want  anything  of 
me?" 

"  Sir ! "  barked  Stepton.    "  Mr.  Chichester !  " 

"  You  know  my  name  ?  "  said  the  curate. 

"  And  probably  you  know  mine — Professor 
Stepton." 

A  relief  that  was  evidently  intense  dawned 
in  the  curate's  face. 

"  You  are  Professor  Stepton  1  You  are 
Mr.  Mailing's  friend!" 

"  Exactly.     Good  day." 

And  the  professor  marched  on. 

Chichester  did  not  follow,  but  the  next  day, 
on  the  pavement  not  far  from  the  museum, 
he  stopped  once  more  in  front  of  the  professor 
with  a  "Good  afternoon." 

"Good  day,"  said  Stepton. 

"Since  you  know  who  I  am,"  began  the 
curate,  "and   I  have  heard    so   much  of  you, 
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I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  asking  you 
something," 

"  Certainly." 

"What  is  it  in  me  which  has  attracted  your 
attention?" 

"  I  wish  I  knew,"  returned  the  pro- 
fessor. 

"  You  wish  you  knew !  Do  you  mean  that 
you  don't  know  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  at  all." 

"  But — but — you — I  was  not  wrong  in  feel- 
ing sure  that  you  were — that  something  in 
me  had  aroused  your  attention  ?  " 

"Not  wrong  at  all;  but  'something'  is  not 
the  word." 

"  What  is  the  word  ?  " 

"Everything.  Everything  in  you  rouses 
my  attention,  Mr.  Chichester.  But  I  can't 
think  why." 

"Did  you  know  I  was  Mr.  Harding's  curate 
the  first  time  you  met  me  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  had  seen  you  at  St.  Joseph's  once 
or  twice  when  I  came  to  hear  your  rector 
preach.  You  didn't  interest  me  at  all  then, 
I'm  bound  to  say." 
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Chichester  stood  in  silence  for  a  minute. 
Then  he  said  : 

"  I  might  walk  a  little  way  back  with  you, 
if  you  have  no  objection." 

Stepton  jerked  his  head  in  assent.  And  so 
the  acquaintance  of  these  two  men  was  begun. 
Their  first  conversation  was  a  delight  to  the 
professor.  After  a  short  silence  the  curate 
said  : 

"  I  could  not  help  seeing  each  time  we 
have  met  how  your  attention  was  fastened 
upon  me." 

"Just  so,"  rejoined  Stepton,  making  no 
apology. 

"And  I  really  think,"  continued  Chichester, 
with  a  sort  of  pressure — "  I  really  think  I  am 
entitled  to  ask  for  some  explanation  of  the 
matter." 

"Certainly  you  are." 

"Weil?"  He  paused,  then  said  again, 
"  Well,  Professor  Stepton  ?  " 

"I'm  afraid  I've  noth'ing  to  tell  you,  I  like 
to  stick  to  facts." 

"  1  only  ask  you  for  facts." 

"The  facts  amount  to  very  little.     Coming 
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from  the  museum  I  ran  across  a  man.  You 
were  the  man.  My  attention  was  rivetted  at 
once.  I  said  to  myself,  '  I  must  see  that  man 
again.'  Next  day  I  took  my  chance.  I  had 
luck.  You  were  there  at  pretty  much  the 
same  hour." 

"  I  always  come  from  St.  Joseph's " 

"  Exactly.  And  so  it's  happened  on  several 
days.    And  that's  all  I  have  to  tell  you." 

"  But  surely  you  can  indicate  why " 

"No,  I  can't.  All  I  can  say  is  that  for 
some  reason,  quite  inexplicable  by  me, 
if  I  had  come  upon  you  in  a  crowd  of  a 
thousand,  I  should  have  had  to  attend  to 
you." 

"  That's  very  strange,"  said  Chichester,  in  a 
low  voice  ;  "  very  strange  indeed." 

"  There's  a  reason  for  it,  of  course.  There's 
a  reason  for  everything,  but  very  often  it  isn't 
found."  At  this  point  the  professor  thrust  his 
head  toward  Chichester,  and  added,  "You 
can't  tell  me  the  reason,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Chichester  looked  much  startled  and  taken 
aback. 

"I— oh.  no!" 
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"Then  we  must  get  along  in  the  dark  and 
make  the  best  of  it." 

Having  said  this,  the  professor  abruptly 
dismissed  the  subject  and  began  to  talk  of 
other  things.  When  he  chose  he  could  be 
almost  charming.  He  chose  on  this  occasion. 
And  when  at  last  he  hailed  a  bus,  declaring 
that  he  was  due  at  home,  Chichester  expressed 
a  hope  that  some  day  he  would  find  himself  in 
Hornton  Street,  and  visit  number  4a. 

The  professor  assented,  and  was  carried 
westward. 

Several  days  passed,  but  he  did  not  find 
himself  near  Hornton  Street,  and  he  had  ceased 
to  visit  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Then 
the  curate  wrote  and  invited  him  to  tea. 
Despite  a  pretence  at  indifference  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  note,  the  professor  dis- 
covered a  deep  anxiety  in  the  writing.  Among 
other  things  he  had  studied,  and  minutely, 
graphology. 

He  sat  down  and  very  politely  refused  the 
invitation. 

Then  Chichester  came  to  call  on  Iiim,  and 
caught  him  at  home. 
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It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the 
heavens  were  opened.  Agnes,  the  Scotch 
parlour-maid  who  claimed  to  have  second 
sight,  opened  the  door  to  Chichester,  who, 
speaking  from  beneath  a  dripping  umbrella, 
inquired  for  the  professor. 

"  He's  in,  sir,  but  he's  busy." 

"  Could  you  take  him  my  card?" 

Agnes  took  it,  much  to  her  own  surprise, 
and  carried  it  to  the  professor's  study. 

"A  gentleman,  sir." 

"  I  told  you,  Agnes " 

"  I  couldn't  say  no  to  him,  sir." 

"  Why  not  ?     Here  ! "  he  took  the  card. 

"Why  not?"  he  repeated,  when  he  had 
read  the  name. 

"  It  wasn't  in  me  to,  sir." 

"  Well,  then  I  shall  have  to  see  him.  Show 
him  up.  But  never  again  will  I  call  you  by 
the  proud  name  of  Cerberus." 

So,  putting  the  onus  upon  Agnes,  the 
professor  yielded,  murmuring  to  himself: 

"  It  wasn't  in  her  to  !  Very  expressive ! 
And  Cerberus,  by  the  way,  was  always  ready 
to  let  'em   in.     It  was  when  they  wanted  to 
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get  out  that .     Good  evening.     I  hope  you 

don't  mind  climbing." 

"Thank  you,  no,"  said  Chichester. 

"Sit  down." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  disturb  you." 

"  I'm  bound  to  say  you  do.  But  what  does 
it  matter?" 

"As  you  didn't  find  your  way  to  Hornton 
Street,  I  thought  I  would  venture." 

"Very  good  of  you.  This  is  a  soft 
chair." 

Chichester  sat  down.  It  had  been  evident 
to  Stepton  from  the  moment  when  his  visitor 
came  in  that  he  was  in  great  agony  of  mind. 
There  was  in  his  face  a  sort  of  still  and  abject 
misery  which  Stepton  thought  exceedingly 
promising.  As  he  turned  round,  leaning  his 
sharp  elbow  on  his  writing-table,  Stepton 
was  considering  how  to  exploit  this  misery 
for  the  furthering  of  his  purpose. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  something," 
Chiciicstcr  began.  "I  want  to  know  why 
your  attention  was  first  attracted  to  mc.  1 
feel  sure  that  you  must  be  able  to  give  a 
reason.  What  is  it  ?  " 
Q 
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"  Well,  now,  I  wish  I  could,"  returned 
Stepton. 

To  himself  he  gave  the  swift  admonition, 
"  Play  for  hysteria,  and  see  what  comes  of  it." 

"  I  wish  I  could ;  but  it's  a  mystery  to  me. 
But  now — let's  see." 

He  knitted  his  heavy  brows. 

"  A  long  while  ago  I  picked  a  man  out,  met 
him  in  a  crowd,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  followed 
him  about,  couldn't  get  away  from  him.  That 
same  evening  he  was  killed  on  the  under- 
ground. I  read  of  it  in  the  paper,  went  to  see 
the  body,  and  there  was  my  man." 

"  Do  you  claim  to  have  some  special 
faculty?"  asked  Chichester. 

"Oh,  dear,  no,  Besides,  you  haven't  been 
killed  on  the  underground — yet." 

A  curious  expression  that  seemed  mingled 
of  disappointment  and  of  contempt  passed 
across  Chichester's  face.  Stepton  saw  it  and 
told  himself,  "  No  hysteria." 

"  Possibly  the  reason  may  be  a  more  in- 
tellectual one,"  observed  the  professor.  "  I 
hear  you  have  been  preaching  some  very 
remarkable  sermons.     I   haven't  heard  them. 
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Still,  others  who  have  may  have  '  suggestioned ' 
me.  Three-quarters  of  any  man's  fame,  you 
know,  are  due  to  mere  suggestion." 

"  You're  not  the  man  to  be  the  prey  of 
that,  I  fancy— not  the  easy  prey,  at  any 
rate." 

"  Then  we're  left  again  with  no  explanation 
at  all,  unless,  as  I  believe  I  hinted  once  before, 
you  can  give  us  one." 

Chichester  looked  down;  without  raising 
his  eyes  he  presently  said  in  a  constrained 
voice : 

"If  I  were  to  give  you  one  you  might  not 
accept  it." 

"Probably  not,"  said  Stepton,  briskly.  "In 
my  life  I've  been  offered  a  great  many  explana- 
tions, and  I'm  bound  to  say  I've  accepted 
remarkably  few." 

Chichester  looked  up  quickly,  and  with  the 
air  of  a  man  nettled. 

"  You'll  forgive  me,  I  hope,  for  saying  that 
you  scientific  men  very  often  seem  to  have  a 
great  contempt  for  those  who  are  more  mysti- 
cally minded,"  he  observed. 

"  I've  hit  the  line  !  "  thought  Stcplon,  with  a 
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touch  of  exultation,  as  he  dropped  out  a  negli- 
gent, "  Forgive  you — of  course." 

"  I  dare  say  it  seems  to  you  extraordinary 
that  any  man  should  be  able  to  be  a  clergyman, 
genuinely  believing  what  he  professes  and 
what  he  preaches." 

"  Very  few  things  seem  to  me  extra- 
ordinary." 

"  Perhaps  because  you  are  sceptical  of  so 
much  in  which  others  believe." 

"That  may  be  it.     Quite  likely." 

"  And  yet  isn't  there  a  saying  of  Newton's, 
*  A  little  science  sends  man  faraway  from  God, 
a  great  deal  of  science  brings  man  back  to 
God '  ?  You'll  forgive  the  apparent  rudeness. 
All  I  mean  is " 

"  That  the  sooner  I  try  to  get  more  science 
the  better  for  me,"  snapped  out  Stepton, 
brusquely  interrupting  his  visitor,  but  without 
heat.  "  Let  me  tell  you  that  I  pass  the  greater 
part  of  my  time  in  that  very  effort — to  acquire 
more  exact  knowledge  than  1  possess.  Well — 
now  then  !     Now  then  !  " 

Turning  round  still  more  toward  the  curate 
he    looked    almost    as   if   he  were  about  to 
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"square  up"  to  him.  A  dry  aggressiveness 
informed  him,  and  his  voice  had  a  rasping 
timbre  as  he  continued  : 

"  But  I   decline   to   take   leaps  in  the  dark 

like  "  here  he  mentioned  a  well-known 

man   of   science;    "and    I   decline    to    reject 

evidence  like ."   Here  he  named  a  professor 

even  more  famous. 

The  mention  of  the  last  name  evidently 
excited  Chichester's  curiosity, 

"  What  evidence  has  he  rejected  ? "  he 
exclaimed. 

"  Last  week  he  held  a  sitting  to  examine  the 
pretensions  of  Mrs.  Groeber,  the  German 
medium.  Westcott  was  also  present,  a  man 
on  whose  word  the  very  devil — if  there  is  such 
a  person,  which  I  don't  yet  know — would  rely. 
Some  apparently  remarkable  phenomena 
occurred.  "  (here  he  mentioned  the  pro- 
fessor) "was  convinced  that  they  could  only 
have  been  brought  about  by  supernormal 
means.  Unfortunately,  or  fortunately,  West- 
cott had  seen  the  trickery  which  produced 
them.  When  the  stance  was  over  he  explained 
what  it  was  to  .     What  did  this  so-called 
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man  of  science  do  ?  Refused  to  accept  West- 
cott's  evidence,  clung  to  his  own  ridiculous 
belief— savage's  fetish  belief,  nothing  more — 
and  will  include  the  Groeber  manifestations  as 
evidence  of  supernormal  powers  in  his  next 
volume.  And  I  say,  I  say " — he  raised  his 
forefinger — "  that  clergymen  are  doing  much 
the  same  thing  pretty  nearly  every  day  of  their 
lives.  Seek  for  truth  quietly,  inexorably,  and 
you  may  get  it ;  but  don't  prod  men  into  false- 
hood, or  try  to,  as  you've  been  trying  to  in 
this  very  room." 

"  I ! "  cried  out  Chichester. 

"  You.  I  told  you  I  had  no  reason  to  give 
you  as  to  why  you  attracted  my  attention  in 
the  street.  Were  you  satisfied  with  that? 
Not  at  all.  You  must  needs  come  here — very 
glad  to  see  you ! — and  say,  '  I  feel  sure  you 
must  be  able  to  give  me  a  reason.  What  is 
it  ?  *  You  clamour  for  a  lie.  And  that's  what 
men  are  perpetually  doing — clamouring  for 
lies.  And  they  get  'em,  from  clergymen,  from 
mediums,  from  so-called  scientific  men,  and 
from  the  dear  delightful  politicians.  There 
now ! " 
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And  the  professor  dropped  his  forefinger 
and  flung  himself  back  in  his  chair. 

"And" — Chichester  in  his  turn  leaned 
forward,  but  he  spoke  with  some  hesitation — 
"and  suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  a  truth,  a 
strange,  an  amazing  truth  ?  " 

He  paused. 

"Go  on!"  said  the  professor. 

"Wouldn't  you  do  just  the  opposite?  You 
say  men  accept  lies.  I  say  you  would  probably 
reject  truth." 

"  Cela  depend.  What  you  believe  to  be  truth 
might  not  be  truth  at  all.  It  might  be  hysteria, 
it  might  be  nervous  dyspepsia,  it  might  be 
overwork,  it  might  he  a  dozen  things." 

"Just  what  I  say,"  exclaimed  Chichester. 
"  Men  of  science  delight  in  nothing  so  much 
as  in  finding  excuses  for  rejecting  the  greatest 
truths." 

"Do  you  mean  the  greatest  truths  in  the 
possession  of  Anglican  clergymen?" 

"I  dare  say  you  think  it  impossible  that  a 
clergyman  should  know  more  tlian  a  scicntilic 
man  ?  " 

"Oh,    no.      But    he's    out    for    faith,    and    I 
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happen  to  be  out  for  facts.  I  like  hard  facts 
that  can  be  set  down  with  a  fountain-pen  in 
my  note-book,  and  that,  taken  together,  are 
convincing  to  all  men  of  reasonable  intellect. 
Very  dull,  no  doubt,  but  there  you  have  it. 
Clergymen,  as  a  rule,  move  in  what  are  called 
lofty  regions — the  realms  of  heart,  conscience, 
and  what  not.  Now,  I'm  very  fond  of  the 
region  of  grey  matter — grey  matter." 

"And  yet  you  are  one  of  the  chief  of  the  in- 
vestigators in  the  field  of  psychical  research." 

"  Do  you  think  there's  no  room  for  pencil 
and  note-book  there?  What  about  Podmore 
— there's  a  loss! — and  a  dozen  others? 
Psychic  matters  have  got  to  be  lifted  out  of 
the  hands  of  credulous  fetish-worshipping 
fools,  and  the  sooner  the  better." 

"  It's  easy  to  call  people  credulous,"  said 
Chichester,  with  decided  heat.  "By  being  so 
readily  contemptuous,  Professor  Stepton,  you 
may  often  keep  back  evidence  that  might  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  your  cause.  A  man  in 
possession  of  a  great  truth  may  keep  it  to 
himself  for  fear  of  being  laughed  at  or  called  a 
liar." 
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"  Then  all  I  can  say  is  that  he's  a  coward — 
an  arrant  abject  coward." 

Chichester  sat  in  silence.  Again  he  was 
looking  down.  Now  that  his  eyes  were  hidden 
by  their  drooping  lids,  and  that  he  was  no 
longer  speaking,  the  sadness  of  his  aspect 
seemed  more  profound.  It  dignified  his  rather 
insignificant  features.  It  even  seemed,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  to  infuse  power  into  his 
slight  and  unimportant  figure.  After  sitting 
thus  for  perhaps  three  minutes  he  raised  his 
head  and  got  up  from  his  chair. 

"I  must  not  take  up  your  time  any  longer," 
he  said.  "  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  see 
me  at  all."  He  held  out  his  hand,  which 
Stepton  took,  and  added,  "  I'll  just  say  one 
thing." 

"  Do ! " 

"It  isn't  always  cowardice  which  causes  a 
man  to  keep  a  secret — a  secret  which  might  be 
of  value  to  the  world." 

"  1  never  said  it  was." 

"No;  but  still — you  spoke  just  now  of  my 
sermons.  I  preached  one  not  very  long  ago 
which  I  have  typed   myself     If  I  send  it  to 
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you,  do  you  think  you  could  find  time  to 
read  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  I  will  send  it,  then.     Good  night." 

"  I'll  come  down  with  you." 

The  professor  let  Chichester  out.  The  rain 
was  still  falling  in  torrents.  Shrouded  in  his 
mackintosh,  protected  by  his  umbrella,  the 
curate  walked  away.  Looking  after  him, 
Stepton  thought : 

"  Very  odd !  It  isn't  only  in  the  face.  Even 
the  figure,  all  covered  up  and  umbrella-roofed,, 
seems  to  have  something — he'll  send  me  the 
sermon  of  the  man  and  his  double  to-morrow." 

And  on  the  morrow  that  sermon  came  by 
the  first  post.  Having  read  it,  the  professor 
promptly  returned  it  to  Chichester  with  the 
following  note : 

The  White  House,  Westminster. 

Dear  Mr.  Chichester  : 

Very  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  reading  your  interesting  discourse.  If  I 
had  not  known  it  was  yours,  and  a  sermon,  I 
should    have   said    "a  posthumous    work  of 
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Robert  Louis  Stevenson."  It  does  credit  to 
your  imagination.  If  you  care  to  publish,  I 
should  suggest  "The  Cornhill."  I  know 
nothing  about  their  terms. 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  R.  E.  Stepton. 

By  return  of  post,  there  came  an  urgent 
invitation  to  the  professor  to  visit  Chichester's 
rooms  in  Hornton  Street,  "to  continue  a 
discussion  which  has  a  special  interest  for  me 
at  this  moment." 

"  Discussion ! "  thought  Stepton,  sitting 
down  to  accept.  "What  my  man  wants  is 
for  me  to  goad  him  into  revelation;  and  I'll 
do  it." 

The  professor  knew  enough  of  psychology 
to  be  aware  that  in  the  very  depths  of  the 
human  heart  there  is  a  desire  which  may 
perhaps  be  called  socialistic — the  desire  to 
share  truth  with  one's  fellow-men.  Chichester 
was  scourged  by  this  desire.  But  whether 
what  he  wished  to  share  was  truth,  or  only 
what  he  believed  to  be  truth,  was  the  question. 
Anyhow,   Stepton  was    determined    to  make 
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him  speak.  And  he  set  off  to  Hornton  Street 
little  doubting  that  he  would  find  means  to 
carry  his  determination  into  effect. 

He  arrived  about  half-past  five.  He  did  not 
turn  the  corner  into  Kensington  High  Street 
on  his  homeward  way  until  darkness  had 
fallen,  having  passed  through  some  of  the 
most  extraordinary  moments  that  had  ever 
been  his. 

When  he  was  shown  into  the  curate's  sitting- 
room,  his  first  remark  was  : 

"  Sent  that  very  interesting  story  to  *  The 
CornhiU'yet?" 

"  I  don't  think  you  quite  understand,  pro- 
fessor," replied  Chichester.  "I  did  not  type 
it  with  a  view  to  sending  it  anywhere  for 
publication.  You'll  have  tea  with  me,  I 
hope  ?    Here  it  is,  all  ready." 

"  Thank  you." 

"Oh,  Ellen!" 

Chichester  went  to  the  door,  and  Stepton 
heard  the  words,  "  Nobody,  you  understand," 
following  on  a  subdued  murmuring. 

"And  Mr.  Harding,  sir?"  said  the  maid's 
voice  outside. 
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"  Mr.  Harding  won't  come  to-day.  That 
will  do,  Ellen." 

The  professor  heard  steps  descending. 
His  host  shut  the  door  and  returned. 

"You  typed  it  for  your  own  use?"  said 
Stepton. 

"That  sermon  ?  Yes.  I  wished  to  keep  it 
by  me  as  a  record." 

He  sat  down  and  poured  out  the  tea. 

"A  record  of  an  imagined  experience. 
Exactly.     Then  why  not  publish  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  fiction." 

"  Well,  it  isn't  fact." 

The  professor  drank  his  tea,  looking  at  his 
host  narrowly  over  the  cup. 

"  Do  you  say  such  an  experience  as  that 
described  in  my  sermon  is  impossible?" 

"  Do  you  say  it  is  possible?" 

"  If  1  were  to  say  so  would  you  believe  me?" 

"  Certainly  not,  unless  I  could  make  an 
investigation  and  personally  satisfy  myself 
that  what  you  said  was  true.  You  wouldn't 
expect  anything  else,  I'm  sure." 

"  You  can  believe  nothing  on  the  mere  word 
of  another ?  " 
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"  Very  little.  I  am  an  investigator.  I  look 
for  proof." 

"With  your  pencil  in  one  hand,  your  note- 
book in  the  other." 

In  Chichester's  last  remark  there  was  a  note 
of  sarcasm  which  thoroughly  roused  Stepton, 
for  it  sounded  like  the  sarcasm  of  knowledge 
addressed  to  ignorance.  Stepton  had  a  temper. 
This  touch  of  superiority,  not  vulgar,  but  very 
definite,  fell  on  it  like  a  lash. 

"  Now  I'll  go  for  the  reverend  gentleman  of 
St.  Joseph's  !  "  he  thought. 

And  for  a  moment  he  forgot  his  aim  in 
remembering  himself  Afterward,  in  thinking 
matters  over,  he  offered  a  pinch  of  incense  at 
the  altar  of  his  egotism. 

"  So,  the  modern  clergyman  still  believes  in 
slip-slop,  does  he?"  he  exclaimed  in  his  most 
aggressive  manner.  "  Even  now  hasn't  he 
learnt  the  value  of  the  matter-of-fact  ?  The 
clergyman  is  the  doctor  of  the  soul,  isn't  he  ? 
And  the  doctor,  isn't  he  the  clergyman  of  the 
body  ?  I  wonder,  I  do  wonder,  how  long 
the  average  doctor  would  keep  together  his 
practice  if  he  worked  with  no  more  precision 
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than  the  average  clergyman.  The  contempt 
of  the  pencil  and  note-book !  The  contempt 
of  proper  care  in  getting  together  and  co- 
ordinating facts !  The  contempt  of  proof — 
the  appeal  to  reason !  And  so  we  get  to  the 
contempt  of  reason.  And  let  me  tell  you" — 
he  struck  the  tea-table  with  his  lean  hand  till 
the  curate's  cups  jumped — "  that  scarcely  ever 
have  I  heard  a  sermon  in  which  was  not  to  be 
found  somewhere  the  preacher's  contempt  for 
reason,  the  bread  of  the  intellect  of  man." 

"The  soul  is  not  the  intellect." 

"Don't  you  think  it  higher?" 

"  I  do." 

"  And  so  you  put  it  on  slops  ! " 

The  professor  got  up  from  his  chair,  and 
began  to  sidle  up  and  down  the  small  room. 

"  You  put  it  on  slops,  as  if  it  were  a  thing 
with  a  disordered  stomach.  That's  your  way 
of  showing  it  respect.  You  approach  the 
shrine  with  an  offering  of  water  gruel.  Now 
look  ye  here!" — the  professor  paused  beside 
the  tea-table  —  "The  soul  wants  its  bread, 
depends  upon  it,  as  much  as  the  body,  and 
the  church  that  is  free  with  the  loaves  is  the 
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church  to  get  a  real  hold  on  real  men.  Flum- 
mery is  no  good  to  anybody.  Rhetoric's  no 
good  to  anybody.  Clap-trap  and  slip-slop  only 
make  heads  swim  and  stomachs  turn.  The 
pencil  and  note-book,  observation  and  the 
taking  down  of  it,  these  bring  knowledge  to 
the  doors  of  men.  And  when  you  sneer  at 
them,  you  sneer  at  bread,  on  the  eating  of 
which — or  its  equivalent,  basis-nourishment 
— life  depends." 

"  I  wonder  whether  you,  and  such  as  you, 
really  know  on  what  the  true  life  of  the  soul 
depends,"  said  Chichester,  with  an  almost 
dreadful  quietness. 

The  professor  sat  down  again. 

"Such  as  I?"  he  said.  "You  are  good 
enough  to  do  me  the  honour  of  putting  me  in 
a  class  ? " 

"As  you  have  so  far  honoured  me,"  returned 
Chichester. 

"Ha!"  ejaculated  Stepton. 

He  had  quite  got  the  better  of  his  egotism, 
but  he  by  no  means  regretted  his  outburst. 

"  Do  you  claim  to  stand  outside  the  ranks  of 
the  clergy  ?  "  he  asked. 
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"  Do  you  claim  to  stand  outside  the  ranks  of 
the  scientists?" 

"Oh,  dear,  no.     And  now — you?" 

Chichester  said  nothing  for  a  moment. 
Then,  lifting  up  his  head,  and  gazing  at  the 
professor  with  a  sort  of  sternness  of  deter- 
mination, he  said : 

"Remember  this!  You  yourself  told  me 
that  in  a  crowd  of  a  thousand  you  must  have 
fixed  your  attention  on  me." 

For  a  moment  the  professor  had  it  in  his 
mind  to  say  that  this  statement  of  his  had 
been  a  lie  invented  to  make  an  impression  on 
Chichester.  But  he  resisted  the  temptation 
to  score— and  lose.  He  preferred  not  to 
score,  and  to  win,  if  possible. 

"I  did,"  he  said. 

"Could  this  be  so  if  I  were  like  other  men, 
other  clergymen  ?" 

"Well,  then,  what  is  the  mighty  dilicrcnce 
between  you  and  your  reverend  brethren — 
between  you,  let  us  say,  and  your  rector,  Mr. 
Harding?" 

Very  casually  and  jerkily  the  professor 
threw  out  this  question. 

R 
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Not  casually  did  Chichester  receive  it.  He 
moved  almost  like  a  man  who  had  been  un- 
expectedly struck,  then  seemed  to  recover 
himself,  and  to  nerve  himself  for  some  ordeal. 
Leaning  forward,  and  holding  the  edge  of  the 
table  with  one  hand,  he  said  : 

"  How  well  do  you  know  Mr.  Harding?" 

"  Pretty  well.     Not  intimately." 

"  You  have  seen  him  since  he — altered  ?  " 

"  I  saw  him  only  the  other  day  when  I  was 
at  a  specialist's  in  Harley  Street." 

"A  specialist's?" 

"  For  nervous  dyspepsia." 

Again  the  look  of  contempt  flickered  over 
Chichester's  face. 

"Do you  think  the  alteration  in  Mr.  Harding 
may  be  due  to  nervous  dyspepsia  ?  " 

"  Probably.  There  are  few  maladies  that  so 
sap  the  self-confidence  of  a  man." 

Chichester  laughed. 

For  the  first  time  since  he  had  entered  the 
little  room  the  professor  felt  a  cold  sensation 
of  creeping  uneasiness. 

"Apparently  you  don't  agree  with  me,"  he 
said. 
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"  I  am  not  a  doctor,  and  I  know  very  little 
about  that  matter." 

"  Then  I'm  bound  to  say  I  don't  know  what 
you  find  to  laugh  at." 

"  For  a  man  who  has  spent  so  much  time  in 
psychical  research  you  seem  to  have  a  rather 
material  outlook  upon " 

"Mr.  Harding?" 

"And  all  that  he  represents." 

"Suppose  we  stick  to  Mr.  Harding,"  said 
the  professor,  grittily.  "  He  is  typical  enough, 
even  if  you  are  not." 

"In  what  respect  do  you  consider  Mr. 
Harding  typical  ?" 

"  I  am  speaking  of  the  Harding  before  the 
fall  into  the  abysses  of  nervous  dyspepsia." 

"Very  well.  In  what  respects  was  Mr. 
Harding  typical  ?" 

"  In  the  sublime  self-confidence  witli  which 
he  proclaimed,  as  facts,  things  that  have  never 
been  proved  to  be  facts." 

"Do  men  want  facts?"  said  Cliic  Iicstcr, 
almost  as  one  speaking  alone  to  him- 
self 

"  I  do.     I  want  nothing  else.     I^ossibly  Mr. 
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Harding  had  none  to  give  me.  I  don't  blame 
him." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  a  greater  thing  to  give  men 
faith  than  to  give  them  facts." 

"  Give  them  the  first  by  giving  them  the 
second,  if  you  can  !  And  that,  by  the  way, 
is  the  last  thing  the  average  clergyman  is  able 
to  do." 

Chichester  sat  silent  for  nearly  a  minute 
looking  at  the  professor  with  ?.  strange  ex- 
pression, almost  fiery,  yet  meditative,  as  if  he 
were  trying  to  appraise  him,  were  weighing 
him  in  a  balance. 

"  Professor,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  suppose 
your  passion  for  facts  has  led  men  to  put  a 
great  deal  of  faith  in  you.     Hasn't  it  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say  my  word  carries  some  weight. 
I  really  don't  know,"  responded  Stepton,  with 
an  odd  hint  of  something  like  modesty. 

"  I  had  thought  of  Mailing  first,"  almost 
murmured  Chichester. 

"  What's  that  about  Mailing?" 

"  1  think  he  would  have  accepted  what  I 
have  to  give  more  readily  than  you  would. 
There  seems  to  me  something  in  him  which 
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stretches  out  arms  toward  those  things  in 
which  mystics  believe.  In  you  there  seems 
to  me  something  which  would  almost  rather 
repel  such  things." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  quiescent.  I 
neither  seek  to  summon  nor  to  repel." 

"I  couldn't  tell  Mailing,"  said  Chichester. 
"  His  readiness  stopped  me.  It  struck  me 
like  a  blow." 

"  Mailing  prides  himself  on  being  severely 
neutral  in  mind." 

"  And  you  on  being  sceptical  ?  " 

"  I  await  facts." 

"Shall  I  give  you  some  strange  facts,  the 
strangest  perhaps  you  have  ever  met  with?" 

Stepton  smiled  dryly. 

"  You'll  forgive  me,  but  some  such  remark 
has  been  the  prelude  to  so  many  figments." 

"Figments?" 

"Of  the  imagination." 

An  expression  of  anger — almost  like  a  noble 
anger  it  seemed — transformed  Chichester's 
face.  It  was  as  a  fine  wrath  which  looked 
down  from  a  height,  and  in  an  instant  it  melted 
into  pity. 
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"  How  much  you  must  have  missed  because 
of  your  scepticism!"  he  said.  "But  I  shall 
not  let  it  affect  me.  You  are  a  man  of  note- 
book and  pencil.  Will  you  promise  me  one 
thing?  Will  you  give  me  your  word  not  to 
share  what  I  shall  tell  you  with  any  one, 
unless,  later  on,  I  am  willing  that  you 
should?" 

"Oh,  dear,  yes!"  said  the  professor. 

And  again  he  smiled.  For  even  now  he 
believed  the  curate  to  be  wavering,  swayed 
by  conflicting  emotions,  and  felt  sure  that  a 
flick  of  the  whip  to  his  egotism  would  be  likely 
to  hasten  the  coming  of  what  he,  the  professor, 
wanted. 

A  loud  call  rose  up  from  the  street.  A 
wandering  vendor  of  something  was  crying 
his  ware.  In  his  voice  was  a  sound  of  fierce 
melancholy.  Chichester  went  to  the  window 
and  shut  it  down. 

"  I  wish  it  was  night,"  he  said  as  he  turned. 

The  professor  jerked  out  his  watch. 

"  It  must  be  getting  late,"  he  observed. 
"Past  six!  by  Jove!" 

He  made  an  abrupt  movement. 
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••  What  ?  "  said  Chichester.  "  You  are 
going!" 

He  came  up  to  the  table. 

"Sometimes  I  think,"  he  said,  "that  men 
hate  and  dread  nothing  as  they  hate  and  dread 
facts  which  may  upset  the  theories  they 
cherish." 

"  You're  perfectly  right.  Well,  very  glad 
to  have  seen  you  in  your  own  room."  The 
professor  got  up.  "  By  their  rooms  shall  ye 
know  them."     He  glanced  round. 

"  Ah,  I  see  you  have  Rossetti's  delightfully 
anaemic  Madonna,  and  Holman  Hunt's  '  Light 
of  the  World.'  A  day  or  two  ago  I  was 
talking  to  a  lady  who  pronounced  that " — 
he  extended  his  finger  toward  the  Hunt— "the 
greatest  work  of  art  produced  in  the  last 
hundred  years.  Her  reason  ?  its  comforting 
quality.  I  am  sure  you  agree  with  her. 
Good-bye," 

He  made  a  sidling  movement  toward  the 
door.  Perhaps  it  was  that  movement  which 
finally  decided  the  curate  to  speak. 

"  Professor,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  want  you  to 
go  yet." 
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"Why  not?"  jerked  out  Stepton,  with  one 
hand  on  the  door-knob. 

"  You  collect  'cases.'  I  have  a  case  for  you. 
You  are  a  sceptic  :  you  say  men  should  be 
brought  to  faith  by  facts.  Sit  down.  I  will 
give  you  some  facts." 

The  professor  came  slowly  back,  looking 
dry  and  cold,  and  sat  down  by  the  table,  facing 
the  Rossetti  Madonna. 

"Always  ready  for  facts,"  he  said. 


3 
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XI 

"T  rOU  have  heard  of  doubles,  of  course, 
X  Professor?"  said  Chichester,  leaning 
his  arms  on  the  table  and  putting  his  hands 
one  against  the  other,  as  if  making  a  physical 
effort  to  be  very  calm. 

"Of  course.     There  was  an  account  of  one 
in  that  sermon  of  yours." 
"  Have  you  ever  seen  a  double  ?  " 
"No;  not  to  my  knowledge." 
"  I  suppose  you  disbelieve  in  them  ?" 
"I    have  no  reason  to  believe  in  them.     I 
have  not  collected  enough  evidence  to  convince 
me  that  there  are  such  manifestations." 
"You  know  a  double  at  this  moment." 
"Do  I,  indeed?     And  may  I  ask  the  mani- 
festation's name?" 
"  Marcus  Harding." 

"Marcus   Harding   is   a   double,   you    say. 
Whose?" 
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"  Mine,"  said  Chicliester  in  a  low  voice. 

He  clasped  and  unclasped  his  hands. 

"  I   don't    understand    you,"  said    Stepton, 
rather  disdainfully. 

"  I  will  try  to  make  you."  And  Chichester 
began  to  speak,  at  first  in  a  low,  level  voice. 
"That  sermon  of  mine,"  he  said,  "was  a  sort 
of  shadow  of  a  truth  that  I  wanted  to  reveal 
— that  I  dared  not  fully  reveal.  Already  I 
had  tried  to  tell  Evelyn  Mailing  something  of 
it.  I  had  failed.  When  the  moment  came, 
when  Mailing  was  actually  before  me,  I  could 
not  speak  out.  His  mind  was  trying  to  track 
the  truth  that  was  in  me.  He  got,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  trail.  Once  he  even  struck  into  the 
truth.  Then  he  went  away  to  Marcus  Harding. 
I  remained  in  London.  When  I  knew  that 
those  two  were  together  I  felt  a  sort  of  jealous 
fear  of  Mailing.  For  there  was  pity  in  him. 
Despite  his  intense  curiosity  he  had  a  capacity 
for  pity.  I  realized  that  it  might  possibly 
interfere  with — with  something  that  I  was 
doing.  And  I  recalled  Marcus  Harding  to 
London.  From  that  moment  1  have  avoided 
Mailing.     I   could   never  tell  him.     But  you, 
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hard  searcher  after  truth  as  you  are — you 
could  never  find  it  in  you  to  drag  away  another 
from  the  contemplation  of  truth.  Could  you? 
Could  you  ?  " 

"  Probably  not,"  said  Stepton.  "  I  usually 
let  folks  alone  even  when  they're  glaring  at 
falsehood.     Ha ! " 

He  settled  himself  in  his  chair,  looking 
sidewise  toward  Chichester. 

"  You,  like  every  one  else,  have  noticed  the 
tremendous  change  in  Marcus  Harding," 
Chichester  went  on.  "  That  change,  the 
whole  of  that  change,  is  solely  owing  to  me." 

"Very  glad  to  have  your  explanation  of 
that." 

"  I  am  going  to  give  it  to  you.  The  begin- 
ning of  that  change  came  about  through  the 
action  of  Marcus  Harding.  He  wished  for 
facts  that  are,  perhaps — indeed,  probably — 
withheld  deliberately  from  the  cognizance  of 
man.  You  have  sneered  at  those  who  live  by 
faith,  you  have  sneered  at  priests.  Well,  you 
can  let  Marcus  Harding  go  free  of  your 
sarcasm.  Although  a  clergyman  he  was  not 
a    faithful    man.      And    he    wanted    facts    to 
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convince  him  that  there  was  a  life  beyond  the 
grave.     Henry  Chichester " 

"  You  !    You  ! "  interjected  Stepton,  harshly. 

"I,  then,  came  into  his  life.  He  thought  he 
would  use  me  to  further  his  purpose.  He 
constrained  me  to  sittings  such  as  you  have 
often  taken  part  in,  with  a  view  to  sending  me 
into  a  trance,  and  employing  me,  when  in  that 
condition,  as  a  means  of  communication  with 
the  other  world — if  there  was  one.  We  sat 
secretly  in  this  room,  at  this  table." 

"  You  need  not  give  me  ordinary  details  of 
your  sittings,"  said  the  professor.  "  I  am 
familiar  with  them,  of  course." 

"Henry  Chichester " 

"  You !    You  1    Don't  complicate  matters ! " 

"  I  never  was  entranced  ;  but  presently  I 
felt  myself  changing  subtly." 

"  People  very  often  imagine  they  are  de- 
veloping into  something  wonderful  at  seances. 
Nothing  new  in  that." 

"  Please  try  to  realize  the  facts  of  my  case 
without  assuming  that  it  resembles  a  thousand 
others.  I  believe,  I  feel  sure,  that  it  resembles 
no   other    case   that    has    come    under    your 
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observation.  To  grasp  it  you  must  grasp  the 
characters  of  two  men,  Marcus  Harding  as  he 
was — and  myself,  as  I  was." 

"  Put  them  before  me,  then." 

"That  Marcus  Harding  you  knew.  He  was 
the  type  of  man  who,  sublimely  self-confident, 
imposes  his  view  of  himself  upon  other  men  and 
especially  upon  women.  He  had  strength — 
strength  of  body  and  strength  of  mind.  And 
he  had  the  strength  which  a  devouring  am- 
bition sheds  through  a  man.  A  fine  type  of 
the  worldly  clergyman  he  was,  of  the  ardent 
climber  up  the  ladder  of  preferment.  To  him 
the  church  was  a  career,  and  he  meant  to 
succeed  in  it.  If  he  had  to  begin  as  a  curate 
he  meant  to  end  as  a  bishop,  perhaps  as  an 
archbishop.  And  he  had  will  to  help  him,  and 
the  sort  of  talent  that  brings  quick  notice  on  a 
man.  And  he  had  also  a  woman  to  help  him, 
his  wife,  Lady  Sophia.  He  chose  well  when 
he  chose  her  for  his  helpmate,  though  he  may 
not  think  so  now.  He  should  have  been 
content  with  what  he  had.  But  he  wanted 
more,  and  he  thought  he  might  perhaps  get 
what  he  waited  through  me.    Marcus  Harding 
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was  a  full-blooded  type  of  the  clerical  auto- 
crat. I  once  was  an  equally  complete  type 
of  the  clerical  slave — slave  to  conscience, 
slave  to  humble-mindedness,  slave  to  my 
rector  as  soon  as  I  knew  him. 

"St.  Francis  of  Assisi  was  the  character  I 
worshipped.  I  strove  after  simple  goodness. 
I  desired  no  glories  of  this  world,  no  praises 
of  men.  I  did  not  wish  to  be  clever  or  to 
shine,  but  only  to  do  my  duty  to  my  fellow- 
men,  and  so  toward  God.  When  I  was  ifirst 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Marcus  Harding, 
with  a  view  to  becoming  his  senior  curate  if 
he  thought  fit,  I  felt  some  alarm.  I  had  heard 
so  much  of  his  great  energy  and  his  remarkable 
talents.     The  day  came,     I  paid  my  visit  to 

Onslow  Gardens.    For  the  first  time  I  saw " 

Chichester  paused.  His  face  became  distorted. 
He  turned  toward  the  window  as  if  anxious  to 
hide  his  face  from  the  professor's  small,  keen 
eyes.  "  I  saw — that  man,"  he  continued,  in  a 
withdrawn  and  husky  voice,  and  still  looking 
away. 

Stepton  sat  motionless  and  silent,  sidewise, 
with  his  arms  hanging. 
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Chichester,  after  another  long  pause,  again 
faced  him. 

"  My  very  first  impression  was  unfavourable. 
I  attributed  this  to  his  great  size,  which  had 
startled  me.  I  now  know  I  was  wrong  in 
thinking  I  took  that  impression  from  the  outer 
man.  It  was  the  inner  man  who  in  that 
moment  announced  himself  to  me.  But 
almost  instantly  he  had  surely  withdrawn  him- 
self very  far  away,  and  I,  then,  had  no  means 
of  following  him.  So  he  escaped  from  me,  and 
I  fell  under  the  influence  that  Marcus  Hard- 
ing was  able  to  exert  at  will. 

"  I  was  dominated.  Buoyancy,  life,  energy, 
self-confidence,  radiated  from  that  man.  He 
steeped  me  in  his  vigour.  He  seemed  kind, 
cordial.  He  won  my  heart.  My  intellect,  of 
course,  was  dazzled.  But — he  won  my  heart. 
And  I  felt  not  only, '  Here  is  a  man  far  greater 
than  myself  to  whom  I  can  look  up,'  but  also, 
'Here  is  a  man  to  whom  I  must  look  up, 
because  he  is  far  better  than  myself  At  that 
interview  it  was  settled  that  I  should  become 
senior  curate  at  St.  Josepli's. 

"As   you    know,    I    became,    and    still    am, 
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senior  curate.  As  I  grew  to  know  Marcus 
Harding  better  I  admired  him  more.  In  fact, 
my  feeling  for  him  was  something  greater 
than  admiration.  I  almost  worshipped  him. 
His  will  was  law  to  me  in  everything.  His 
slightest  wish  I  regarded  as  a  behest.  His 
talents  amazed  me.  But  I  thought  him  not 
only  the  cleverest,  but  the  best  of  men.  It 
seemed  to  me  right  that  such  a  man  should 
be  autocratic.  A  beneficent  autocracy  became 
my  ideal  of  government.  That  my  rector's 
will  should  be  law  to  his  wife,  his  servants, 
his  curates,  his  organist,  his  choir,  to  those 
attached  to  his  schools,  to  those  who  bene- 
fited by  the  charities  he  organized,  seemed 
to  me  more  than  right  and  proper.  I  could 
have  wished  to  see  it  law  to  all  the  world. 
If  any  one  ventured  to  question  any  decision 
of  his,  or  to  speak  a  word  against  him,  1  felt 
almost  hot  with  anger.  In  a  word,  I  was  at 
his  feet,  as  the  small  and  humble-minded  man 
often  is  at  the  feet  of  the  man  who  has  talents 
and  who  is  gifted  with  ambition  and  supreme 
self-confidence. 

"  For  a  long  time  this   condition  of  things 
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continued,  and  I  was  happy  in  it.  Probably 
it  might  have  continued  till  now,  if — if  that 
accursed  idea  had  not  come  to  Marcus 
Harding." 

Again  Chichester  paused.  In  speaking  he 
had  evidently  become  gradually  less  aware 
of  his  companion's  presence  and  personality. 
His  subject  had  gripped  him.  Memory  had 
grown  warm  within  him.  He  lived  in  the 
days  that  were  past. 

"  That  accursed  idea,"  he  repeated  slowly, 
"to  use  me  as  his  tool  in  an  endeavour  to 
break  down  the  barrier  which  divides  men 
from  the  other  world. 

"As  I  told  you,  we  began  to  sit  secretly. 
Marcus  Harding  wished  me  to  fall  into  the 
entranced  condition.  1  did  not  know  this  at 
first,  so  at  first  1  did  not  consciously  resist 
his  desire.  He  had  told  me  a  lie.  He  had 
told  me  that  he  desired  only  one  thing  in  our 
sittings,  to  give  to  me  something  of  the  will 
power  that  made  him  a  force  in  the  world. 
He  had  declared  that  this  was  possible.  1 
believed  him  unquestioningly,  I  thought  he 
was  trying  to  send  some  of  his  power  into 
s 
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me.  Soon  I  felt  that  he  was  succeeding  in 
this  supposed  endeavour.  Soon  1  felt  that 
a  strange  new  power  was  filtering  into  me." 

Chichester  fixed  his  eyes  on  Stepton  as  he 
said  the  last  words,  and  seemed  to  emerge 
from  his  former  condition  of  self-absorption. 

"You  have  sat  often.  Have  you  ever  felt 
such  a  sensation  ?     It  is  like  growth,"  he  said. 

"  When  one  first  begins  to  sit  at  seances, 
one  is  apt  to  imagine  all  sorts  of  things  in 
the  darkness,"  returned  Stepton.  "1  dare 
say  I  did,  like  other  folk." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Chichester,  with  a  sort 
of  strange  condescension.  "You  think  I  was 
merely  the  victim  of  absurdity.  The  sense 
of  this  coming  of  power  grew  slowly,  but 
steadily,  within  me.  And  presently  it  was 
complicated  by  another  development,  which 
involved — or  began  to  involve,  let  me  say  at 
this  point — my  companion,  Marcus  Harding. 
I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  in  beginning 
the  sittings  I  had  had  certain  doubts,  which 
were  swept  away  by  my  admiration  of,  and 
faith  in,  my  rector.  Hitherto  I  had  always 
thought    that     our    human     knowledge     was 
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deliberately  limited  by  God,  and  that  it  was 
very  wrong  to  strive  to  know  too  much.  The 
man  of  science  no  doubt  believes  that  it  is 
impossible  to  know  too  much;  but  I  have 
thought  that  many  great  truths  are  kept 
from  us  because  we  are  not  yet  in  a  condition 
properly  to  understand  them.  I  had,  there- 
fore, begun  these  practices  with  a  certain 
tremor,  and  possibly  a  certain  feeling  of 
resistance,  in  the  depths  of  my  soul.  As  I 
felt  the  power  coming  to  me  I  had  put  away 
my  fears.  They  did  not  return.  Yet  surely 
the  new  development  within  me,  of  which  I 
now  became  aware,  was  connected  with  those 
fears,  however  subtly.  It  was  a  sensation 
almost  of  hostility  directed  against  Marcus 
Harding." 

"Ah,  now!"  ejaculated  the  professor,  as 
if  in  despite  of  himself.  "And  where's  the 
connexion  you  speak  of?" 

"Marcus  Harding  had  constrained  mc  to 
do  a  thing  that  in  my  soul  1  had  believed  to 
be  wrong  and  that  had  roused  my  fear.  As 
power  dawned  in  me,  directing  itself  upon 
everything    about    me,    it    was    instinctively 
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hostile  to  him  who  had  dominated  me  before 
I  had  any  power,  and  who,  by  dominating 
me,  had  for  a  moment  made  me  afraid." 

"Retrospective  enmity!  Very  well !"  mut- 
tered the  professor.  "  I  understand  you.  Keep 
on!" 

"This  hostility — if  I  may  call  a  feeling  at 
first  not  very  definite  by  so  definite  a  name 
— induced  in  me  a  critical  attitude  of  mind. 
I  found  myself,  to  my  surprise,  secretly  criti- 
cizing the  man  whom  till  now  I  had  regarded 
as  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism. 
I  felt  that  Marcus  Harding  was  giving  me 
power.  I  was  grateful  to  him  for  doing  so ; 
yet  I  began  to  see  him  in  a  new,  and  at 
moments  an  unpleasant  light.  Presently, 
after  trying  in  vain  to  combat  this  novel  sen- 
sation, which  seemed  to  me  almost  treacherous, 
almost  disloyal,  I  sought  about  for  a  reason,  to 
give  myself  at  least  some  justification  for  it. 
I  sought,  and  one  night  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  found. 

"  On  that  night  I  was  more  than  ever  aware 
that  strength  of  some  kind  was  pouring  into 
me.     I  had  an  almost  heady  sensation,  such 
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as  one  who  drinks  a  generous  wine  may 
experience.  When  we  rose  from  the  table 
I  told  my  rector  so.  He  stared  at  me  very 
strangely.  Then  he  said  :  '  Good !  Good ! 
Didn't  I  tell  you  1  would  give  you  some  of 
my  power  ? '  He  paused.  Then  he  added : 
'It will  come!  It  must  come!'  As  he  spoke 
the  last  words  he  frowned,  and  all  his  face 
seemed  to  harden,  as  if  he  were  making  a 
violent  mental  effort  to  which  the  body  was 
obliged  to  respond.  And  at  that  instant  I 
was  aware  that  the  reason  Marcus  Harding 
had  given  to  me  to  persuade  me  to  these 
sittings  was  not  the  true  one,  that  his  purpose 
was  quite  other  than  that  which  I  had  hitherto 
supposed  it  to  be.  I  was  suddenly  aware  of 
this,  and  1  thought:  '1  must  alreatly  have 
been  aware  of  it  subconsciously,  and  that 
accounts  for  my  sensation  of  hostility  toward 
the  rector.'  A  lie  had  been  told  to  me.  My 
new  self-confidence  resented  this;  and  I  said 
to  myself,  'If  Marcus  Harding  can  tell  a  lie 
to  me,  who  almost  worshipped  him,  he  must 
be  an  arrant  hypocrite.' 

"  We  sat  again,  and  again  I  knew  that  there 
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was  something  in  the  mind  of  my  companion 
which  he  concealed  from  me,  something  to 
which  I  should  strongly  object  if  I  knew  what 
it  was,  something  which  troubled  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  mental  atmosphere,  of  the  sitting. 
Instead  of  being  in  accord,  we  were  engaged 
in  a  silent,  but  violent,  struggle.  I  was 
determined  not  to  be  overcome.  A  sort  of 
fierce  desire  for  tyranny  sprang  up  in  me. 
I  longed  to  see  Marcus  Harding  at  my  feet. 

"  Again  and  again  we  sat.  My  hostile  feeling 
grew.  My  critical  feeling  grew.  My  longing 
to  tyrannize  increased,  till  I  was  almost  afraid 
of  it,  so  cruel  did  I  feel  it  to  be.  '  Down  1 
Down  under  my  feet  I'  That  was  what  my 
soul  was  secretly  saying  now  to  the  man 
whose  will  had  been  as  law  to  me.  And  one 
night,  as  if  he  heard  that  ugly  voice  of  my 
soul,  he  abruptly  got  up  from  the  table  and 
said :  '  It  seems  to  me  that  you  and  I  are  not 
en  rapport.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  more  good 
can  come  of  these  sittings.  We  had  better 
not  sit  again.' 

"'We  must  sit  again,'  I  replied. 

"  Marcus  Harding  turned  scarlet  with  anger. 
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He  looked  at  me.  He  opened  his  lips  to 
speak.  I  let  him  speak.  I  even  argued  the 
question  with  him.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that 
his  only  design— the  only  design  acknow- 
ledged by  him,  at  any  rate,  in  beginning  these 
practices— had  been  to  give  me  strength  such 
as,  he  had  declared  to  me,  he  himself  had 
drawn  while  at  Oxford  from  a  Hindu  comrade. 
In  carrying  out  this  design,  I  now  told  him, 
he  was  being  successful.  I  felt  that  I  was 
growing  in  power  of  will,  in  self-confidence. 
How,  then,  could  he  refuse  to  continue  when 
success  was  already  in  sight?  'Unless,'  I 
concluded,  'you  had  some  other  design  in 
persuading  me  to  sit,  which  I  did  in  the  first 
instance  against  my  secret  desire,  and  you 
feel  that  there  is  now  no  probability  of 
carrying  that  design  into  effect.' 

"He  gave  in.  I  had  him  beaten.  Hastily 
he  muttered  a  good  night  and  left  me.  1  let 
him  out  into  the  night.  As  soon  as  the  street 
door  had  shut  on  him  1  ran  upstairs.  I  went 
to  that  window  "—Chichester  flung  out  his 
hand—"  pushed  it  up,  leaned  out,  and  watched 
him   down  the  street.     I   saw  him   pass  under 
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a  gas-lamp  and  I  said  to  myself:  'You  have 
submitted  to  my  will,  and  you  shall  submit 
again.     I  am  the  master  now.' 

"In  that  moment  all  the  domination  which 
I  had  so  joyously  endured,  which  I  had  even 
surely  revelled  in — for  there  are  those  who  can 
revel  in  their  slavery — abruptly  became  in  my 
mind  a  reason  for  revenge.  Marcus  Harding 
disappeared  in  the  night;  but  still  I  leaned 
out,  staring  down  the  way  he  had  gone,  and 
thinking,  'You  shall  pay  me  back  for  it.  You 
shall  pay  me  back.' 

"  From  that  night  I  made  no  effort  to  check 
the  critical  faculty,  the  exercise  of  which  at 
first  had  seemed  to  me  a  sort  of  treachery. 
And  as  I  let  myself  criticize,  I  saw  more 
clearly.  The  scales  fell  from  my  eyes.  I 
realized  that  I  had  been  nothing  less  than 
blind  in  regard  to  Marcus  Harding.  I  saw 
him  now  as  he  was,  a  victim  of  egomania,  a 
worldling,  tyrannical,  falsely  sentimental,  and 
unfaithful  steward,  a  liar — perhaps  even  an 
unbeliever.  His  whole  desire — I  knew  it 
now — was  not  to  be  good,  but  to  be  success- 
ful.    His   charity,   his   pity   for   the  poor,  his 
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generosity,  his  care  for  his  church,  for  his 
schools — all  was  pretence.  I  saw  Marcus 
Harding  as  he  was.     And  what  followed  ?  " 

Chichester  leaned  forward  to  the  professor. 

"Fear  followed,"  he  said  in  a  withdrawn 
voice. 

"Fear!"  said  Stepton,  clearing  his  throat 
with  a  loud,  rasping  noise. 

"  Whenever  1  was  with  Marcus  Harding  in 
any  public  place  1  was  now  companioned  by 
fear.  1  dreaded  unspeakably  lest  others 
should  begin  to  see  what  1  saw.  When  he 
preached,  1  could  hardly'  sit  to  listen  :  1  felt 
as  if  any  shame  falling  upon  him  would  over- 
whelm me  also.  1  strove  in  vain  to  combat 
this  strange,  this,  then,  inexplicable  sensation. 
With  every  sitting  this  terror  grew  upon  me. 
It  tortured  me.  It  obsessed  me.  It  drove  me 
into  action.  When  1  was  with  my  rector,  I 
tried  perpetually  to  prevent  him  from  exposing 
his  true  self  to  the  world,  by  changing  the 
conversation,  by  attenuating  his  remarks,  by 
covering  up  his  actions  with  my  own,  some- 
times even  by  a  brusque  interruption.  But  in 
the  pulpit  he  escaped  Iroin  nic.     1  was  forced 
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to  sit  silent  and  to  listen  while  he  preached 
doctrine  in  which  he  had  no  belief,  and  put 
forward  theories  of  salvation,  redemption  by 
faith,  and  the  like,  which  meant  less  than 
nothing  to  him.  Finding  this  presently  unen- 
durable by  me,  I  strove  to  govern  him  men- 
tally when  he  was  in  the  pulpit,  to  track  him, 
as  it  were,  with  my  mind,  to  head  him  off  with 
my  mind  when  he  was  beginning  to  take  the 
wrong  path." 

"  Did  you  succeed  in  that  effort?"  interrupted 
the  professor. 

"  I  made  an  impression,  a  terrible  impression, 
upon  him.  I  almost  broke  him  down.  I  sapped 
his  self-confidence.  His  power  as  a  preacher 
deserted  him,  as  his  power  outside  the  pulpit 
deserted  him.  With  every  day  I  felt  that  I  saw 
more  clearly  into  every  recess,  every  cranny, 
of  his  mind  and  nature.  Just  at  first  this 
frightfully  clear  sight  was  mine  only  when  we 
were  sitting;  but  presently  it  was  mine  when- 
ever I  was  with  him.  And  he  knew  it,  and 
went  in  fear  of  me.  Gradually,  very  gradually, 
it  came  about  that  our  former  positions  were 
reversed  ;  for  as  he  sank  down  in  the  human 
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scale,  I  mounted.  As  he  lost  in  power,  I 
gained.  And  especially  in  the  pulpit  I  felt 
that  now  I  had  force,  that  I  could  grip  my 
hearers,  could  make  a  mighty  impression 
upon  those  with  whom  I  was  brought  into 
contact. 

"  But  I  must  tell  you  that  now  I  gained  no 
satisfaction  from  my  own  improvement,  if  so  it 
may  be  called.  My  whole  life  was  vitiated  by 
my  secret  terror  lest  Marcus  Harding  should 
be  found  out,  should  ever  be  known  for  what 
he  was.  His  actions,  and  even  his  thoughts, 
affected  me  with  an  intimacy  that  was  inexplic- 
able." 

"  You  were  in  telepathic  communication  with 
him  !  "  interjected  Stepton. 

"Call  it  so  if  you  like.  Often  I  felt  what  he 
was  thinking,  almost  as  if  each  thouglit  of  his 
were  a  hand  laid  upon  me — a  hand  from  which 
I  shrank  with  an  almost  trembling  repugnance. 
Sometimes  when  he  thought  something  con- 
temptible or  evil,  I  shrank  as  if  from  a 
blow. 

"There  was  a  link  between  us.  Presently, 
soon,  I  knew  it.     We  seemed  in  some  dreadful 
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way  to  belong  to  each  other,  so  that  whatever 
was  thought,  said,  done  by  him,  whatever 
happened  to  him,  reacted  upon  me. 

"At  this  time  Lady  Sophia  Harding  hated 
me  with  a  deadly  hatred.  Formerly  she  had 
been  indifferent  to  me.  Concentrated  upon 
her  husband,  adoring  him,  vain  of  him,  greedily 
ambitious  for  his  advancement,  she  had  had 
no  time  to  bestow  on  a  clerical  nonentity. 
But  as  I  grew  to  understand  what  her  husband 
really  was  she  grew  to  hate  me.  She  was 
almost  rude  to  me.  She  spoke  ill  of  me  be- 
hind my  back.  She  even  tried  to  oust  me 
from  my  position  as  senior  curate  of  St. 
Joseph's.  Why  did  not  she  succeed?  Are 
you  thinking  that?  " 

"  Well,  what  if  I  was  ?  "  snapped  the  pro- 
fessor, moving  in  his  chair. 

"  Marcus  Harding  could  not  make  a  move  to 
get  rid  of  me.  There  was  a  link  between  us 
which  he  could  not  even  try  to  break. 

"One  night — one  night — I  discovered  what 
that  link  was." 

It  was  growing  dark  in  the  room.  The  Ros- 
setti    Madonna,   thin,   anaemic,   with   hanging 
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hair,  seemed  fading  away  on  the  sombre,  green 
wall.  The  window-panes  looked  spectral  and 
white.  The  faint  murmur  of  the  city  sounded 
a  little  deeper  and  much  sadder  than  in  the 
light  of  day.  Stepton  was  aware  of  a  furtive 
but  strong  desire  for  artificial  light  in  the 
room,  but  he  did  not  choose  to  mention  it. 
And  Chichester,  whose  voice — so  it  seemed  to 
his  hearer — began  to  have  the  peculiar  almost 
alarming  timbre  which  belongs  to  a  voice 
speaking  not  for  the  ears  of  another,  but  for 
the  satisfaction  only  of  the  soul  which  it 
expresses,  continued  his  narrative,  or  con- 
fession, as  if  unaware  of  the  dying  of  day. 

"  During  the  day  which  preceded  it  I  had  been 
haunted  by  the  thought  of  myself  doing  what 
Marcus  Harding  could  not  do.  Why  should  not 
I  of  my  own  will  leave  St.  Joseph's,  get  away 
from  this  dreadful  contemplation  which 
obsessed  mc,  from  this  conlinual  anxiety — 
almost  amounting  to  terror  at  moments — 
which  gnawed  mc  ?  Why  should  not  I  break 
this  mysterious  link,  imj);ilpablc  yet  stiongV 
If  1  did,  should  I  not  again  find  peace  ?  But 
my  sittings  with  Marcus  Harding  would  be  at 
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an  end.  Could  I  give  them  up?  I  asked  my- 
self that,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  could  not.  Through 
them,  by  means  of  them,  I  felt  as  if  I  might 
attain  to  something  wonderful — terrible 
perhaps,  but  wonderful,  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
approaching  the  threshold  of  absolute  truth. 
A  voice  within  me  whispered,  'Go  no  further,' 
Was  it  the  voice  of  conscience  ?  I  did  not  heed 
it.  Something  irresistible  urged  me  forward. 
I  thrust  away  from  me  with  a  sort  of  crude 
mental  violence  the  haunting  thought.  And 
when  the  darkness  came  I  greeted  it. 
"  For  he  came  with  the  darkness." 
On  the  wall  opposite  to  the  professor  the 
thin  Madonna  faded  away. 

"  As  I  heard  his  heavy  step  on  the  stairs 
that  night  I  said  to  myself,  'At  all  hazards  I 
will  see,  I  will  know,  more.  I  will  see,  I  will 
know — all.'  When  he  entered  at  that  door" — 
a  thin  darkness  moved  in  the  darkness  as 
Chichester  pointed — "  he  was  dreadfully  white 
and  looked  sad,  almost  terrified.  He  sug- 
gested that  we  should  break  through  our  plan 
and  not  sit.  I  refused.  He  then  said  he 
wished  to   sit  in   light.     I  refused.     He   was 
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become  my  creature.  He  dared  not  disobey 
my  desires.  We  placed  our  hands  on  this 
table,  not  touching.  I  could  no  longer  endure 
the  touch  of  his  hand.  We  remained  motion- 
less. A  long  time  passed.  There  were  no 
rappings.  A  strange  deadness  seemed  to 
prevail  in  the  room.  Presently  it  faded  away, 
and  I  had  the  sensation  that  I  was  sitting 
quite  alone. 

"  At  first  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  companion 
must  have  crept  out  of  the  room  silently, 
leaving  me  by  myself  in  the  darkness.  I 
shuddered  at  the  thought  that  I  was  alone. 
But  tlien  I  said  to  myself  that  Marcus 
Harding  must  be  there  in  the  blackness 
opposite  to  me,  and  I  moved  my  hands 
furtively  on  the  table,  thinking  to  prove  his 
presence  to  myself  by  touch.  I  did  not  prove 
it.  Suddenly  1  had  no  need  to  touch  him  in 
order  to  know  that  he  was  there." 

"  Why  not?"  said  the  professor,  and  started 
at  the  sound  of  iiis  own  voice  in  the  litllc 
room. 

"Something  made  me  rralize  that  he  was 
still   within    the    room.     Nevertheless,    I    felt 
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that  I  was  alone.  How  could  that  be  ?  1 
asked  myself  that  question.  This  answer 
came  as  it  were  sluggishly  into  my  mind, 
'  You  are  alone  not  because  Marcus  Harding 
is  away,  but  because  Henry  Chichester  is 
away.'  For  a  long  while  I  sat  there  stagnantly 
dwelling  on  this  knowledge  which  had  come 
to  me  in  the  blackness.  It  was  as  if  I  knew 
without  understanding,  as  a  man  may  know  he 
is  involved  in  a  catastrophe  without  realizing 
how  it  has  affected  his  own  fate.  And  then 
slowly  there  came  to  me,  or  grew  in  me,  an 
understanding  of  how  I  was  alone.  I  was  alone 
with  Marcus  Harding  at  that  moment  because 
I  was  Marcus  Harding.  A  shutter  seemed  to 
slide  back  softly,  and  for  the  first  time  I, 
Marcus  Harding,  stared  upon  myself  out  of 
the  body  of  another  man,  of  Henry  Chichester. 
I  was  alone  with  my  soul  double.  Motionless, 
silent,  I  gazed  upon  it.  Now  I  understood 
why  I  had  been  tortured  with  anxiety  lest  the 
world  should  learn  to  comprehend  Marcus 
Harding  as  I  comprehended  him.  Now  I 
understood  why  neither  he  nor  I  had  been 
able  to  break  that  mysterious  link  which  our 
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sittings  had  forged  between  us.  I  had  been 
trying  ignorantly  to  protect  myself,  to  conceal 
my  own  shortcomings,  to  cover  my  own 
nakedness.  I  had  sweated  with  fear  lest  my 
own  truth  should  be  discovered  by  all  those 
to  whom  for  so  many  years  I  had  been  pre- 
senting a  lie.  Yes,  I  had  sweated  with  fear  ; 
but  even  then  how  little  I  had  known  !  A 
voice  cried  out  suddenly,  'Turn  on  the  light!' 
It  was  the  voice  of  my  double.  It  seemed  to 
awake,  or  to  recall  perhaps— how  can  I  say  ? 
—  Henry  Chichester.  I  was  aware  of  a  shock  ; 
it  seemed  strongly  physical.  I  got  up  at  once 
and  turned  the  light  on.  Marcus  Harding 
was  before  me,  trembling,  ashen.  'What  is 
it?  What  has  happened?'  he  said  in  a 
broken  voice.  I  made  no  reply.  He  left  me. 
I  heard  his  step  in  the  street— out  there  !  " 

Chichester  was  silent.  The  professor  said 
nothing  for  a  moment,  but  passed  his  tongue 
twice  over  his  lips  and  swallowed,  sighing 
immediately  afterward. 

"Transferred  personality!"  he  muttered  — 
"transferred  personality.  Is  that  what  you'd 
have  me  believe?" 

T 
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"  I'll  tell  you  the  rest.  When  Marcus 
Harding's  steps  died  away  down  the  street  I 
remained  here.  Since  that  shock  I  have 
spoken  of,  1  felt  that  I  was  again  Henry 
Chichester,  changed,  as  I  had  long  been 
changed — charged  with  new  force,  new  know- 
ledge, new  discrimination,  new  power  over 
others,  gifted  with  a  penetrating  vision  into 
the  very  soul  of  the  man  I  had  worshipped, 
yet  Henry  Chichester,  And  as  Henry  Chi- 
chester I  suffered ;  I  condemned  myself 
This  I  said  to  myself  that  night,  '  I  was  deter- 
mined to  see.  I  disregarded  the  voice  within 
me  which  warned  me  that  I  was  treading  a 
forbidden  path.  God  has  punished  me.  He 
has  allowed  me  to  see.  But  this  shall  be  the 
end.  I  will  never  sit  again.  I  will  give  up 
my  curacy.  I  will  leave  St.  Joseph's  at  once. 
Never  more  will  I  set  eyes  on  Marcus 
Harding.'  I  was  in  a  condition  of  fierce 
excitement " 

"Ah,  exactly,"  muttered  the  professor, 
almost  as  if  consoled — "  fierce  excitement!" 

"  I  could  not  think  of  sleep.  For  a  long 
time    I    remained    in    here,    sitting,   standing. 
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pacing,  opening  books;  I  scarcely  know  what 
I  did  or  did  not  do.  At  last  a  sensation  of 
terrible  exhaustion  crept  over  me.  I  un- 
dressed. I  threw  myself  on  my  bed.  I  tried 
to  sleep.  I  turned,  shifted,  got  up,  let  in  more 
air,  again  lay  down,  lay  resolutely  still  in  the 
dark,  tried  not  to  think.  But  always  my  mind 
dwelt  on  that  matter.  In  those  few  frightful 
moments  what  had  become  of  myself,  of 
Henry  Chichester  ?  Had  the  powerful  per- 
sonality of  that  man  whom  once  I  had  almost 
worshipped  thrust  him  away,  submerged  him, 
stricken  him  down  in  a  sort  of  deathlike 
trance  ?  What  I  had  seen  1  remembered  now 
as  Henry  Chichester.  What  1  had  known  in 
those  moments  I  still  knew  now  as  Henry 
Chichester.  In  vain  I  revolved  this  matter  in 
my  feverish  mind.  It  was  too  much  for  me. 
I  was  in  deep  waters. 

"  I  closed  my  eyes.  The  fatigue  wrapped 
me  more  closely.  Sleep  at  last  was  surely 
drawing  near.  But  suddenly  I  knew — how  I 
cannot  exactly  say — that  once  more  the  shutter 
was  to  be  drawn  back  for  me.  This  knowledge 
resembled  a  horrible  physical  sensation.     The 
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entry  of  it  into  my  mind,  or  indeed  into  my 
very  soul,  was  as  the  dawning  of  a  dreadful 
and  unnatural  pain  in  the  body.  This  pain 
increased  till  it  became  agony.  Although  I 
still  lay  motionless,  I  felt  like  one  involved  in  a 
furious  struggle  in  which  the  whole  sum  of  me 
took  violent  part.  And  there  came  to  me  the 
simile  of  a  man  seized  by  tremendous  hands, 
and  held  before  awindow  opening  into  a  room 
in  which  something  frightful  was  about  to  take 
place.  And  the  shutter  slipped  back  from  the 
window. 

"  Again  I  looked  upon  myself  That  was  my 
exact  sensation.  The  shutter  drawn  back,  I 
assisted  at  the  spectacle  of  Marcus  Harding's 
life.  And  it  was  my  life.  I  knew  with  such 
frightful  intimacy  that  my  knowledge  was  as 
vision.  Therefore,  I  say,  I  saw.  Not  only  my 
spirit  seemed  to  be  gazing,  but  also  my  bodily 
eyes. 

"  I  saw  myself  in  the  night  slowly  approach- 
ing my  house  in  Onslow  Gardens,  ashen  pale, 
shaken,  terrified.  At  a  corner  I  passed  a 
policeman.  He  knew  me  and  saluted  me  with 
respect.     I  made  no  gesture  m  response.     He 
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stared  at  me  in  surprise.  Then  a  smile  came 
into  his  face — the  smile  of  a  man  who  is 
suddenly  able  to  think  much  less  of  another 
than  he  thought  before.  I  left  him  smiling 
thus,  reached  my  house,  and  stood  before  it. 

"  Now  I  must  tell  you,  and  I  rely  absolutely 
on  your  regarding  this  as  said  in  the  strictest, 
most  inviolable  confidence " 

"Certainly.  Word  of  honour,  and  so 
forth  ! "  said  the  professor,  quickly  and  sharply. 

"  1  must  tell  you  that  Marcus  Harding  is  a 
sinner,  and  not  merely  in  the  sense  in  which 
all  men  are  sinners.  There  have  been  recur- 
ring moments  in  his  life  when  he  has  committed 
actions  which,  if  publicly  known,  would  ruin 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  put  an  end  to 
his  career.  As  I  looked  at  myself  standing 
before  my  house,  I  saw  that  I  was  hesitating 
whether  to  go  in  with  my  misery,  or  whether 
to  seek  for  it  the  hideous  alleviation  of  my 
beloved  sin. 

"Professor" — it  seemed  to  Stepton  at  this 
moment  as  if  Chichester's  voice  loomed  upon 
him  out  of  the  darkness  by  wiiich  they  were 
now     enshrouded — "it    has    been     said    that 
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nothing  shocks  a  man  so  terribly  as  the  sight 
of  his  body-double;  that  to  see  what  appears 
to  be  himself,  even  if  only  standing  at  a 
window  or  sitting  before  a  fire,  causes  in  a 
man  a  physical  horror  which  seems  to  strike 
to  the  very  roots  of  his  physical  being,  I 
looked  now  upon  my  soul-double,  piercing  the 
fleshy  envelope,  and  it  was  my  very  soul  that 
sweated  and  turned  cold.  For  I  perceived  the 
dreadful  action  which,  if  known,  would 
certainly  ruin  me,  being  committed  by  the 
spirit.  The  slavish  body  had  not  yet  bowed 
down  and  done  its  part ;  but  it  was  about  to 
obey  the  impulse  of  the  spirit.  Slowly  the 
body  turned  away  from  its  home.  The  spirit 
was  driving  it.  The  demon  with  the  whip 
was  at  work  in  the  night.  I  looked  till  the 
dawn  came.  And  only  when  at  last  my  double 
crept,  like  a  thief,  into  its  house,  did  sleep  take 
me  for  a  little  while— sleep  that  was  alive  with 
nightmare." 

Chichester  was  silent.  The  professor  heard 
him  breathing  quickly,  saw  him,  almost  as  a 
shadow  just  shown  by  the  faint  light  that 
entered  from  the  street  through  the  two  small 
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windows,  clasp  and  unclasp  his  hands,  touch 
his  forehead,  his  eyelids,  move  in  his  chair, 
like  a  man  profoundly  stirred  and  unable  to  be 
at  ease. 

"  When  I  woke,"  he  continued,  after  a  long 
pause,  which  the  professor  did  not  break  by  a 
word  or  a  movement,  "  I  woke  to  combat.  As 
I  told  you,  I  had  resolved  at  once  to  resign  my 
curacy,  and  never  to  see  that  man  again.  In 
the  light  of  the  morning  I  sat  down  to  write 
my  letter  of  resignation  ;  but  I  could  not  do  it. 
A  fearful  compulsion  to  remain  was  upon  me. 
I  wrote  a  few  words.  I  stopped,  tore  the  note 
up,  began  again.  But  writing  was  impossible. 
Then  I  resolved  to  visit  Marcus  Harding  and 
to  tell  him  that  I  must  go.  1  went  to  his 
house.  He  was  at  home.  When  I  saw  him  I 
told  him  that  I  wished  him  to  sit  again  that 
night.  He  strove  to  refuse.  He  did  not 
understand  the  truth,  but  he  was  terrified.  1 
ordered  him  to  come  to  my  rooms  that  night, 
and  left  him.  As  I  was  going  away  1  met 
Lady  Sophia.  lo  my  amazement  she  stopped 
me,  spoke  to  me  kindly,  even  more  than  kindly, 
looked  at  me  with  an  expression  in  her  eyes 
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that  almost  frightened  me.  I  said  to  myself, 
'  But  those  are  a  slave's  eyes ! '  as  I  left  her. 
Never  before  had  any  woman  looked  at  me 
like  that.  In  that  moment,  I  think,  she  began 
to  turn  from  him  toward  me,  to  forsake  weak- 
ness for  strength.  Yes,  I  say  strength.  I  was 
rent  by  the  tumult  within  me,  but  I  had 
strength.  I  have  it  now.  For,  despite  his 
hypocrisy,  his  unbelief,  his  active  sinning, 
Marcus  Harding  had  been  a  strong  man.  And 
even  Henry  Chichester,  with  all  his  humble- 
ness, his  readiness  to  yield  to  others,  to  think 
nothing  of  himself,  had  had  the  strength  that 
belongs  to  purity  of  soul.  And  then  there  is 
the  strength  the  soul  draws  from  looking  upon 
truth.  There  was  strength,  there  is  now,  for 
the  woman  to  follow.  And  instinct  has  surely 
guided  her.  She  does  not,  she  cannot  know. 
And  yet  instinct  sends  her  in  search  of  the 
strength." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?  What  do 
you  claim  ?  " 

"  You  read  that  sermon  ?  " 

"  I  did." 

"  Don't  you  understand  ?     I  am  that  man  at 
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the  window.  He  did  not  flee  away.  He  could 
not.  He  was,  he  is,  compelled  to  remain.  He 
watches  that  dreadful  life.  And  the  other 
within  the  room  is  fading.  The  strength,  the 
authority,  the  power,  are  coming  to  me. 
Every  sitting  broadens  that  bridge  across 
which  the  deserters  are  passing.  When  I 
preached  that  sermon  my  congregation  sat  as 
if  numbed  by  terror.  And  he  in  the  choir 
listened,  never  moving.  I  saw  his  spirit, 
dazed,  stretching  out  to  grasp  the  truth, 
slipping  back  powerless  to  do  it.  It  was  like 
a  thing  moving  through  the  gloom  of  deep 
waters — of  deep,  deep  waters," 

Again  Chichester's  voice  died  away.  In  the 
silence  that  followed  the  professor  heard  the 
faint  ticking  of  a  clock.  He  had  not  noticed 
it  before.  He  could  not  tell  now  whether  it 
came  from  within  the  room  or  from  the  room 
behind  the  folding  doors.  It  seemed  to  him 
as  if  this  ticking  destroyed  his  power  to  think 
dearly,  as  if  it  threw  his  brain  into  an 
unwonted  confusion  which  made  him  feel 
strangely  powerless.  He  was  aware  of  a 
great  uneasiness  approaching,  if  not  actually 
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amounting  to  fear.  This  uneasiness  made  him 
long  for  light.  Yet  he  knew  that  he  dreaded 
light ;  for  he  was  aware  of  an  almost  uncon- 
querable reluctance  to  look  upon  the  face  of  his 
companion.  Beset  by  conflicting  desires,  there- 
fore, and  the  prey  of  unwonted  emotion,  he 
sat  like  one  paralyzed,  listening  always  to  the 
faint  ticking  of  the  clock,  and  striving  to 
reduce  what  was  almost  like  chaos  to  order  in 
his  brain. 

"  Why  have  you  selected  me  to  be  the  hearer 
of  this — this  very  extraordinary  statement?" 
he  forced  himself  at  length  to  say  prosaically. 
The  sound  of  his  own  dry  voice  somewhat 
reassured  him,  and  he  added  :  "Though  there 
is  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  the  facts 
you  have  related.  Telepathic  communication 
between  one  mind  and  another  is  a  common- 
place of  to-day,  an  old  story.  Every  one  of 
course  accepts  it  as  possible.  What  novelty 
do  you  claim  to  present  to  startle  science?" 

"  I  say  that  telepathy  does  not  explain 
the  link  between  Marcus  Harding  and  my- 
self" 

The  professor  struck  his  hand  on  the  table. 
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It  seemed  to  him  that  if  only  he  could  get  into 
an  argument  this  strange  confusion  and  fear 
might  leave  him.  He  would  be  on  familiar 
ground. 

"What  you  call  vision  might  be  merely 
mind-reading,  what  you  call  perceiving  the 
action  of  the  spirit,  mind-reading.  Your 
terror  lest  others  should  find  out  bad  truths 
about  Marcus  Harding  would  spring  naturally 
enough  from  your  lingering  regard  for  him. 
Your  acute  anxiety  when  he  is  preaching  arises 
of  course  from  the  fact  that,  owing  to  bodily 
causes,  no  doubt,  his  mental  powers  are  failing 
him,  and  he  is  no  longer  able  to  do  himself 
justice." 

"  You  don't  understand.  What  I  desired  in 
our  sittings  was  to  draw  into  myself  strength, 
power,  will  from — him.  What  have  I  done  ? 
I  have  drawn  into  myself  the  very  man.  That 
night  when  the  shutter  slipped  back  he  looked 
out  from  the  body  of  Henry  Chichester.  His 
mind  worked,  his  soul  was  alive,  within  the 
cage  of  another  man.  And  meanwhile  Henry 
Chichester  lay  as  if  submerged,  but  presently 
stirred,  and,  however  feebly,  lived  again.     He 
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lives  now.  But  not  from  him  comes  my 
frightful  comprehension  of  Marcus  Harding. 
Not  him  does  Marcus  Harding  fear.  Not  to 
him  does  she,  the  woman,  look  with  the  eyes 
of  a  slave.  It  is  not  he  who  dominates  the 
crowds  in  St.  Joseph's.  It  is  not  he  who 
conceived  that  sermon  of  the  man  and  his 
double.  It  is  not  he  who  has  sometimes  been 
terribly  afraid." 

"Afraid!     Afraid!" 

"There  have  been  moments  when  I  have 
been  moved  to  snatch  my  double  out  of  the 
sight  of  men.  That  day  when  we  met  Evelyn 
Mailing  I  feared  as  I  left  them  alone  together ; 
and  when  I  found  Mailing  intimately  there  in 
that  house,  I  felt  like  one  coming  upon  an 
ambush  which  might  be  destructive  of  his 
safety.  My  instinct  was  to  detach  Mailing 
from  my  double,  to  attach  him  to  myself  My 
conduct  startled  him.  I  saw  that  plainly. 
Yet  I  tried  to  win  him  over,  as  it  were,  to  my 
side.  He  came  to  me.  I  strove  to  tell  him, 
but  something  secret  prevented  me.  And 
how  could  he  assist  me  ?  " 

Chichester  got    up   from    the   table.      The 
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professor  saw  a  darkness  moving  as  he  went 
to  stand  by  the  empty  fireplace. 

"I  must  look  on  truth,"  he  continued;  "I 
have  to.  The  fascination  of  staring  upon  the 
truth  of  oneself  is  deadly,  but  it  surpasses  all 
other  fascination.  He  sins  more  often  now. 
I  watch  him  sin.  Sometimes  under  my  con- 
templation 1  see  him  writhing  like  a  thing  in  a 
trap  —  the  semblance  of  myself.  How  the 
woman  despises  him  now!  Sometimes  I  feel 
deeply  sad  at  my  own  ruthlessness.  It  is 
frightful  to  contemplate  the  physical  wreck  of 
a  being  whom,  in  some  strange  and  hideous 
way,  one  always  feels  to  be  oneself  When  I 
look  at  him  it  is  as  if  his  fallen  face,  his  hang- 
ing nerveless  hands,  his  down-drooping  figure 
and  eyes  lit  with  despair  were  mine.  His 
poses,  his  gestures,  his  physical  tricks,  they 
are  all  mine.  1  watch  them  with  a  cold,  en- 
veloping disgust,  frozen  in  criticism  of  every- 
thing he  does,  anticipating  every  movement, 
every  look,  hating  it  when  it  comes,  because 
it  is  bred  out  of  the  remnant  of  a  spirit  1 
despise  as  no  man  surely  h.is  ever  despised 
before.     Henry  Chichester  would  pity,  but  he 
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is  overborne.  He  is  in  me  as  a  drop  may  be 
in  the  ocean.  I  am  most  aware  of  him  when 
my  double  sins.  Only  last  night  we  sat"— 
Chichester  came  back  to  the  table,  and  stood 
there,  very  faintly  relieved  against  the  dark- 
ness by  the  dim  light  which  penetrated  through 
the  windows — "we  sat  in  the  darkness,  and 
more  deeply  than  ever  before  I  went  down 
into  the  darkness.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  pene- 
trating into  the  last  recesses  of  a  ruined 
temple.  And  there,  in  the  ultimate  chamber 
crouched  all  that  was  left  of  the  inmate, 
terrified,  helpless,  and  ignorant.  As  I  looked 
upon  him  I  understood  why  man  is  never 
permitted  really  to  know  himself  unless,  in  an 
access  of  mad  folly  and  overweening  pride,  he 
succeeds  in  crossing  the  boundary  which  to 
pass  is  sheer  wickedness.  And  I  tried  to  turn 
away,  but  I  could  not — I  could  not.  I  made  a 
supreme  effort.     It  was  in  vain. 

"  I  saw  him  go  home.  At  last  he  was  sick 
of  his  sin.  There  rose  within  him  that  strange 
longing  for  goodness,  for  purity  and  rest,  that 
terrible,  aching  desire  to  be  what  those  who 
once  loved  him  for  long  had  thought  him  to 
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be,  which  perhaps  never  dies  in  the  soul  of  a 
human  being.  Is  it  the  instinct  of  the  Creator 
burning  like  an  undying  spark  in  the  created  ? 
And,  as  he  drew  near  to  his  house,  there  came 
to  him  the  resolve  to  speak,  to  acknowledge,  to 
say,  'This  is  what  I  am.  Know  me  as  I  am  ! 
Care  for  me  still,  in  spite  of  what  I  am  ! '  He 
went  in,  and  sought  her — the  woman.  She 
was  alone.  Sleep  had  not  come  to  her. 
Perhaps  some  instinct  had  told  her  she  must 
wake  and  be  ready  for  something.  Then  he 
gathered  together  the  little  that  was  left  to 
him  of  courage,  and  he  strove  to  tell  her,  to 
make  her  understand  some  of  the  truth,  to 
obtain  from  her  the  greatest  of  human  gifts 
— the  love  of  one  from  whom  a  man  has  no 
secrets  that  he  can  tell. 

"  She  listened  for  a  moment,  then  she 
thrust  out  her  hands  as  if  to  push  the  truth  of 
him  out  of  her  life.  And  last  night  she  left 
him — going  in  fear  of  hini." 

The  professor  shook  his  narrow  shoulders, 
and  sprang  abruptly  to  his  feet.  The  ticking 
of  the  clock  now  sounded  almost  like  a  hammer 
beating  in  his  ears. 
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"  It's  time  we  had  some  light,"  he  said  in 
rather  a  loud  voice. 

The  darkness  that  was  Chichester  moved. 
A  gleam  of  light  shone  in  the  little  room, 
revealing  the  thin  Madonna,  "  The  Light  of  the 
World,"  the  piano,  the  neatly  bound  books  of 
the  curate  of  St.  Joseph's;  revealing  Chichester, 
who  now  stood  facing  the  professor,  white, 
drawn,  lined,  but  with  eyes  full  of  almost 
hideous  resolution  and  power. 

"  1  advise,"  said  the  professor  "  I  advise 
you  from  this  time  forward " 

He  stared  into  the  eyes  of  the  man  opposite 
to  him,  and  his  voice  died  away  in  his  throat. 

When,  immediately  afterward,  he  found 
himself  walking  hurriedly  toward  Kensington 
High  Street  the  sweat  was  pouring  down  his 
face. 
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XII 

ONE  night  of  that  autumn,  driven  by  an 
overmastering  impulse,  Evelyn  Mai- 
ling set  out  toward  Kensington.  He  felt 
that  he  must  know  something  more  of  the 
matter  between  Marcus  Harding  and  Henry 
Chichester.  Stepton  still  kept  silence.  Mailing 
had  not  approached  him.  But  why  should  he 
not  call  upon  Chichester,  an  acquaintance, 
almost  a  friend  ?  It  was  true  that  he  had 
resolved,  having  put  the  affair  into  Stepton's 
hands,  to  wait.  It  had  come  to  this,  then^ 
to-night  that  he  could  be  patient  no  longer? 
As  he  stood  at  tiic  corner  of  Hornton  Street, 
he  asked  himself  tliat  question.  He  drew  out 
his  watch.  It  was  already  past  eleven,  an 
unholy  hour  for  an  unannounced  visit.  But 
slowly  he  turned  into  Hornton  Street,  slowly 
went  down  that  quiet  thoroughfare  till  he  was 
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opposite  to  the  windows  of  the  curate's 
sitting-room.  A  light  shone  in  one  of  them. 
The  rest  of  the  house  was  dark.  Even  the 
fanlight  above  the  small  front  door  displayed 
no  yellow  gleam.  No  doubt  the  household 
had  retired  to  rest  and  Henry  Chichester  was 
sitting  up  alone.  A  rap  would  probably 
bring  him  down  to  open  to  his  nocturnal 
visitor.  But  now  Mailing  bethought  himself 
seriously  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  paced 
slowly  up  and  down,  considering  whether  to 
seek  speech  of  the  curate  or  to  abandon  that 
idea  and  return  to  Cadogan  Square.  As  in 
his  mental  debate  he  paused  once  more 
opposite  to  the  solitary  gleam  in  the  first- 
floor  window,  an  incident  occurred  which 
startled  him,  and  gave  a  new  bent  to  his 
thoughts.  It  was  this :  The  light  in  the 
window  was  obscured  for  a  moment  as  if  by 
some  solid  body  passing  before  it.  Then  the 
window  was  violently  thrown  up,  the  large 
figure  of  a  man,  only  vaguely  perceived  by 
Mailing,  appeared  at  it,  and  a  choking  sound 
dropped  out  into  the  night.  The  man  seemed 
to  be  leaning  out  as  if  in  an  effort  to  fill  his 
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lungs  with  air,  or  to  obtain  the  relief  of  the 
cool  night  wind  for  his  distracted  nerves. 
His  attitude  struck  Mailing  as  peculiar  and 
desperate.  Suddenly  he  moved.  The  light 
showed,  and  Mailing  saw  for  an  instant  a 
second  figure,  small,  slight,  commanding.  The 
big  man  seemed  to  be  sucked  back  toward 
the  centre  of  the  room.  Down  came  the 
window  ;  the  tranquil  gleam  of  the  light  shone 
as  before  ;  then  abruptly  all  was  dark. 

Mailing  realized  at  once  what  was  happen- 
ing in  the  curate's  lodgings.  As  he  paused, 
gazing  at  the  dark  house,  he  knew  that  the 
miserable  Marcus  Harding  was  within,  con- 
strained to  endure  the  observation  which,  to 
use  his  own  hideous  but  poignant  phrase,  was 
"  eating  him  away."  It  was  he  who  had 
appeared  at  the  window,  like  a  tortured  being 
endeavouring  to  escape  into  the  freedom  of 
the  night.  It  was  Henry  Chichester  who  had 
followed  him,  who  had  drawn  him  back,  who 
had  plunged  him  into  darkness. 

The  street  was  deserted.  No  policeman 
passed,  regarding  him  with  suspicion,  and 
Mailing   went    on    sentinel    duty.     The   dark 
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house  fascinated  him.  More  than  once  a 
desire  came  to  him  to  make  an  effort  for  the 
release  of  Marcus  Harding,  to  cross  the  street 
and  to  hammer  brutally  at  the  green  door. 
He  recalled  Henry  Chichester's  strange 
sermon,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  assisted  at  the 
torture  of  the  double,  which  he  himself  had 
imaginatively  suggested  to  the  two  clergy- 
men in  Lady  Sophia's  drawing-room.  Ought 
he  not  to  interrupt  such  a  torture? 

Midnight  struck,  and  he  had  not  knocked. 
One  o'clock  struck;  he  had  paced  the  street, 
but  had  never  gone  out  of  sight  of  the  curate's 
door.  It  was  nearly  two,  and  Mailing  was 
not  far  from  the  High  Street  end  of  the  tho- 
roughfare when  he  heard  a  door  bang.  He 
turned  sharply.  A  heavy  uncertain  footstep 
rang  on  the  pavement.  Out  of  the  darkness 
emerged  a  tall  figure  with  bowed  head.  As 
it  moved  slowly  forward  once  or  twice  it 
swayed,  and  a  wavering  arm  shot  out  as  if 
seeking  for  some  support.  Mailing  stood 
where  he  was  till  he  saw  the  broad  ghastli- 
ness  of  Marcus  Harding's  white  face  show 
under  the  ray  of  a  lamp.     He   discerned  no 
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eyes.  The  eyes  of  the  unhappy  man  seemed 
sunken  out  of  recognition  in  the  dreadful 
whiteness  of  his  countenance.  The  gait  was 
that  of  one  who  believes  himself  dogged,  and 
who  tries  to  slink  furtively,  but  who  has 
partly  lost  control  of  his  bodily  powers,  and 
who  starts  in  terror  at  his  own  too  heavy  and 
sounding  footfalls. 

This  figure  went  by  Mailing,  and  was  lost 
in  the  lighted  emptiness  of  the  High  Street. 
Mailing  did  not  follow  it.  Now  he  had  a 
great  desire,  born  out  of  his  inmost  humanity, 
to  speak  with  Henry  Chichester.  He  made 
up  his  mind  to  return  to  the  curate's  door: 
if  he  saw  a  light  to  knock  and  ask  for  admit- 
tance;  if  the  window  was  dark  to  go  on  his 
way.  He  retraced  his  steps,  looked  up,  and 
saw  a  light.  Then  it  was  to  be.  That  man 
and  he  were  to  speak  together.  But  as  he 
looked,  the  light  was  extinguished.  Never- 
theless he  struck  upon  the  door. 

No  one  answered.  He  struck  again,  then 
stepped  back  into  the  roadway,  and  looked  up 
at  Chichester's  window.  The  curate  must 
surely  have  heard.     Yes,  for  even  as  Mailing 
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gazed  the  window  moved.  No  light  appeared. 
But  after  a  pause  a  voice  above  said : 

"Is  that  you,  Mr.  Harding?" 

The  dim  figure  of  a  man  was  apparent, 
standing  a  little  back  and  half  concealed  by  a 
darkness  of  drooping  curtains. 

"  It  is  I— Evelyn  Mailing,"  said  Mailing. 

The  form  at  the  window  started. 

"  Mr.  Mailing ! "  the  words  came  uncertainly. 
"What  is  it?  Has — has  anything  happened, 
to — why  do  you  want  me  at  such  an  hour?  " 

"I  chanced  to  be  in  your  street  and  saw 
your  light.  I  thought  I  would  give  you  a 
hail." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  want  to  come  in  ?" 

After  a  short  pause  Mailing  answered, 
"  Yes." 

"  I  cannot  let  you  in  !"  the  voice  above  cried 
out  lamentably. 

Then  the  window  was  shut  very  softly. 

Three  days  later  Mailing  saw  in  the  papers 
the  news  of  the  complete  breakdown  of  Marcus 
Harding.  "  Nervous  prostration,"  was  the 
name  given  by  the  doctors  to  his  malady,  and 
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it  was  announced  that  he  had  been  ordered  to 
take  a  sea  voyage,  and  was  preparing  to  start 
for  Australia  with  a  nurse. 

Soon  afterward  Mailing  was  walking  in  the 
afternoon  down  Pall  Mall,  wondering  deeply 
what  would  happen,  whether  the  rector  would 
ever  start  on  that  voyage,  when  he  came  upon 
Professor  Stepton  sidling  out  of  the  Athenaeum. 

"Heard  about  Harding?"  jerked  out  the 
professor. 

"Yes.     Has  he  sailed  for  Australia?" 

"Dead.  Died  at  half-past  three  o'clock  this 
morning." 

Mailing  turned  cold. 

"  Poor  fellow ! "  he  said.     "  Poor  fellow ! " 

The  professor  was  drawing  his  plaid  shawl 
round  his  shoulders.  When  it  was  properly 
adjusted,  he  began  to  walk  on.  Mailing  kept 
almost  mechanically  beside  him. 

"Did  you  expect  this?"  Mailing  asked. 

"Well,  I  knew  he  was  failing." 

"And  Chichester?  Have  you  seen  Chi- 
cliester  since  his  death?" 

"No.  Would  you  like  to  sec  him  for 
me?" 
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Mailing  was  deep  in  thought  and  did  not 
answer. 

"Do  you  think?"  said  the  professor,  "that 
Henry  Chichester  will  be  greatly  affected  by 
this  death?" 

"  Affected  ?    Do  you  mean  by  grief?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  should  suppose  that  to  be  highly 
improbable." 

The  professor  shot  a  very  sharp  glance  at 
Mailing. 

"  I'm  not  sure  that  I  agree  with  you,"  he 
observed  dryly. 

"  Have  you  seen  him  lately?"  asked  Mailing. 

"  Not  quite  recently.  But  if  I  had  seen  him, 
say,  yesterday,  I  don't  think  that  would  greatly 
affect  my  present  dubiety.  I  should,  how- 
ever, like  to  set  that  dubiety  at  rest.  Are  you 
busy  to-day  ?  " 

"No." 

"  I  am.  Will  you  make  a  little  investigation 
for  me?  Will  you  go  and  pay  a  visit  of  con- 
dolence to  Chichester  on  the  death  of  his 
rector,  and  then  come  round  to  the  White 
House  and  report?" 
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"  I  will  if  you  wish  it." 

"I  shall  be  in  after  seven." 

"Very  well." 

"I  dare  say  you  will  be  surprised,"  observed 
Stepton.     "  I  see  my  bus." 

Mailing  left  him  imperatively  waving  his 
arm,  and,  turning,  walked  toward  Kensington. 

What  were  his  expectations  ?  He  did  not 
know.  Stepton  had  upset  his  mind.  As  he 
went  on  slowly  he  strove  to  regain  his  mental 
equilibrium.  But  he  could  not  decide  exactly 
what  Stepton  had  meant.  He  felt  inferior  to 
the  professor  as  he  turned  into  Hornton 
Street. 

He  did  not  hesitate,  but  went  at  once  to  the 
curate's  door  and  rapped.  No  one  answered. 
He  rapped  again,  and  touched  the  bell,  half 
hoping,  even  while  he  did  so,  that  there  was 
no  one  within  to  hear. 

But  an  inquiring  head  appeared  in  the  area, 
observed,  and  was  sharply  withdrawn.  Steps 
sounded  in  the  passage,  and  the  maid  Ellen 
presented  herself,  looking  somewhat  dis- 
ordered. 

"Yes,  sir?  "  she  said. 
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"Is  Mr.  Chichester  at  home?" 

"  He  is  in,  sir,  poor  gentleman,"  replied  the 
maid.     "Did  you  want  to  see  him  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  whether  he  will  see 
you,  sir." 

"Is  he  ill?" 

"  Not  to  say  ill,  sir.  But  haven't  you 
heard  ? " 

"What?" 

"  His  poor  rector's  gone,  sir,  what  used  to 
come  here  to  visit  him  so  regular.  I  never 
see  a  gentleman  in  such  a  way.  Why,  he's  so 
changed  I  don't  hardly  know  him." 

"  Have  you  been  here  long?"  said  Mailing, 
abruptly. 

"  Only  six  months,  sir." 

The  maid  began  to  look  rather  astonished. 

"And  so  Mr.  Chichester  is  quite  altered  by 
his  grief?" 

"  You  never  did,  sir !  He  was  so  firm,  wasn't 
he,  above  every  one  !  Even  his  rector  used  to 
look  to  him  and  be  guided  by  him.  And  now 
he's  as  gentle  and  weak  almost  as  a  new-born 
child,  as  they  say." 
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Mailing  thought  of  Stepton.  Had  he  looked 
forward  to  some  such  change  ? 

"  Perhaps  I  could  console  Mr.  Chichester  in 
his  grief,"  he  said.  "  Will  you  take  him  this 
card  and  ask  him  if  I  can  see  him  ?  I  knew 
Mr.  Harding,  too.  I  might  be  of  use, 
possibly." 

"  I'll  ask  him,  sir.  He's  laying  down  on  the 
bed,  I  do  believe." 

Ellen  hurried  upstairs  with  the  card.  It 
seemed  to  Mailing  that  she  was  away  for  a 
long  time.     At  last  she  returned. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  Mr.  Chichester  wants  to 
know  if  it's  anything  important.  He's  feeling 
very  bad,  poor  gentleman.  But  of  course  if 
it's  anything  important,  he  wouldn't  for  all  the 
world  say  no." 

"  It  is  important." 

"Then  I  was  to  ask  you  to  walk  in,  sir, 
please." 

Chichester's  sitting-room  was  empty  when 
Mailing  came  into  it,  and  the  folding-doors 
between  it  and  the  bedroom  were  shut.  Ellen 
went  away,  and  Mailing  heard  a  faint  murmur 
of  voices,  and  then  Ellen's  footstep  retreating 
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down  the  stairs.  Silence  followed.  He 
waited,  at  first  standing.  Then  he  sat  down 
near  the  piano.  Not  a  sound  reached  him 
from  the  bedroom.  On  the  curate's  table  lay 
a  book.  Mailing  took  it  up.  The  title  was 
"God's  Will  be  Done."  The  author  was  a 
well-known  High -Church  divine,  Father 
Rowton.  To  him,  then,  Henry  Chichester 
betook  himself  for  comfort.  The  piano  stood 
open.  On  it  was  music.  Mailing  looked  and 
saw,  "  Oh,  for  the  wings,  for  the  wings  of  a 
dove!"  by  Mendelssohn.  The  little  room 
seemed  full  of  pious  orthodoxy.  Surely  its 
atmosphere  was  utterly  changed  since  Mailing 
last  was  in  it.  The  melody  of  "  Oh,  for  the 
wings ! "  went  through  his  brain.  That  the 
Henry  Chichester  he  had  recently  known,  that 
cruel  searcher  after  and  expounder  of  truth, 
that  he  should  be  helped  by  those  words,  by 
that  melody,  in  an  hour  of  sorrow  ! 

There  was  a  movement  in  the  bedroom. 
The  folding-doors  opened  inward,  and  the 
curate  appeared,  He  was  very  pale,  and 
looked  really  ill.  His  face  had  fallen  in.  His 
fair  hair  was  slightly  disordered,  and  his  blue 
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eyes  were  surrounded  by  red  rims.  His 
expression  suggested  that  he  had  recently 
undergone  an  extremely  violent  shock,  which 
had  shaken  badly  both  body  and  mind.  He 
looked  dazed.  Coming  forward  feebly,  he 
held  out  his  hand. 

"  I  believe  it  is  something  important,"  he 
said  in  a  gentle,  rather  wavering  voice; 
"  otherwise— I  am  hardly  fit,  I  fear,  to  be  with 
my  kind.  I'll  " — he  sat  down — "  I  have  had 
a  terrible  shock,  Mr.  Mailing.  You  have 
heard?" 

"  You  mean  Mr.  Harding's  death  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  1  have  just  heard  of  it." 

"  It  occurred  at  half-past  three  o'clock  last 
night,  or,  rather,  this  morning.  He  had  been 
declining  for  a  long  while.  At  last  he  just 
faded  out  as  it  were.  The  strange  thing  is 
that  I  knew  the  exact  moment  when  he  entered 
into  rest." 

"You  weren't  wilh  him?" 

"  Oh,  no.  I  was  here,  asleep.  But  at  three 
o'clock  I  awoke.  I  felt  violently  agitated.  I 
can   scarcely  describe  the   sensation.     It  was 
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as  if  I  was  torn,  as  if  mind  and  body,  or  spirit 
and  body,  were  torn,  lacerated  I  suffered  the 
greatest  conceivable  agony.  I  tried  to  cry 
out,  but  I  could  not.  Nor  could  I  move. 
Then  everything  suddenly  seemed  to  fail,  all 
in  a  moment,  and  I  was  at  peace.  But  it  was 
like  the  peace  of  death,  I  think.  And  I  was 
aware — I  don't  know  how— that  Mr.  Harding 
was  dead.  I  moved.  I  looked  at  my  watch. 
It  was  a  minute  after  half-past  three.  I  noted 
down  the  time.    And  this  morning — I  heard." 

"And  then?" 

"Only  then  I  understood  my  loss — the  loss 
to  us  all.  Ah,  Mr.  Mailing,  you  knew  him, 
but  not  as  I  did  !  Few  or  none  knew  him  as  I 
did.  He  was  the  greatest  and  best  of  men, 
full  of  power,  but  full  of  kindness  and  good- 
ness, too.  He  guided  me  in  everything.  I 
can  never  tell  you  how  I  looked  up  to  him, 
how  I  trusted  him.  His  judgment  was  extra- 
ordinary, his  reading  of  character  was  unerr- 
ing. I  do  believe  he  knew  me  better  than  I 
knew  myself    What  shall  I  do  without  him?" 

The  curate's  grief  was  almost  as  genuine 
and  unself-conscious  as  a  child's,  and  Mailing 
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felt  as  if  at  that  moment,  like  a  child,  he  felt 
himself  adrift  in  a  difficult  world.  His  gentle, 
kindly,  but  not  strong  face  was  distorted,  but 
not  hardened,  by  his  distress,  which  seemed 
begging  for  sympathy.  And  Mailing  re- 
membered the  Henry  Chichester  he  had 
known  some  years  ago,  before  the  days  of  St. 
Joseph's,  the  saintly  but  rather  weak  man, 
beloved  by  every  one,  but  ruling  no  one. 
That  man  was  surely  before  him,  and  that 
man  knew  not  how  to  play  a  hypocrite's  part. 
Yet  Mailing  felt  he  must  test  him. 

"His  death  is  very  sad,"  he  replied;  "but 
surely  his  powers  had  been  on  the  decline  for 
a  long  while." 

"  His  powers,  but  not  his  capacity  for  good- 
ness. His  patience  was  angelic.  Even  when 
the  cruellest  blow  of  all  fell  upon  him,  even 
when  his  wife — whom,  God  forgive  me!  1 
don't  think  some  of  us  can  ever  forgive — even 
when  she  deserted  him  in  his  hour  of  need,  he 
never  complained.  He  knew  it  was  God's 
hand  upon  him,  and  he  submitted.  He  has 
taught  me  what  true  patience  is.  What  1 
owe  to  him  !     What  I  owe  to  him  1 " 
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As  if  distressed  beyond  measure,  the  curate 
got  up,  almost  wringing  his  thin  hands. 

"  It  was  he  who  sacrificed  his  time  for  me ! " 
he  continued,  moving  restlessly  about  the 
room.  "  But  I  seem  to  remember  I  told  you. 
Didn't  I  tell  you — or  was  it  some  one  else  ? — 
how  he  gave  up  the  hours  which  should  have 
been  hours  of  repose  in  order  that  my  will 
might  be  strengthened,  that  I  might  be  de- 
veloped into  a  man  more  worthy  to  be  his 
coadjutor  ?  When  I  think,  when  I  re- 
member  " 

His  light,  tenor  voice  failed.  Tears  stood 
in  his  gentle,  blue  eyes. 

"  If  I  am  worth  anything  at  all,"  he  suddenly 
cried  out;  "if  I  have  gained  any  force  of 
character,  any  power  for  good  at  all,  I  owe  it 
all  to  my  rector's  self-sacrificing  endeavours 
on  my  behalf — of  course,  through  God's 
blessing." 

"Then,"  said  Mailing,  "you  think  that  Mr. 
Harding  changed  you  by  his  influence?" 

"  He  helped  me  to  develop,  he  brought  me 
on.  Jealousy  was  unknown  to  him.  I  was  a 
very  poor  preacher.     He  taught  me  how  to 
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hold  people's  attention.  When  I  knew  he 
was  near  me  I  sometimes  seemed  almost 
inspired.  I  was  inspired  by  him.  I  preached 
almost  as  if  out  of  his  mouth.     And  now  !  " 

He  made  a  despairing  gesture. 

"  Now  it  will  all  be  different !  "  he  exclaimed. 

And  almost  involuntarily  Mailing  found 
himself  echoing  : 

"  Yes,  now  it  will  all  be  different." 

He  had  seen,  he  had  heard,  enough  to  make 
his  report  to  the  professor,  and  he  resolved  to 
go.     He  held  out  his  hand. 

"Oh,  but,"  said  Chichester,  pressing  one 
hand  to  his  forehead,  "  I'm  so  selfish,  so  for- 
getful in  my  great  grief!  Surely  you  said 
you  had  come  on  some  matter  of  importance," 

"  It  will  wait,"  said  Mailing.  "  Another  day. 
Go  and  rest  now.  You  need  rest.  Any  one 
can  see  that." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  Chichester, 
with  quivering  lips.  "  You  are  very  thought- 
ful, very  good." 

Mailing  took  his  hand  in  farewell.  As  he 
did  so  there  was  a  sharp  knock  at  the  front 
door.     Chichester  started  violently. 

X 
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"Oh,  I  do  hope  it  is  no  one  for  me!"  he 
cried  out.     "1  cannot " 

He  opened  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  a 
little  way  and  listened.  Voices  were  audible 
below,  Ellen's  voice  and  another  woman's. 

"  You,  ma'am !  Oh,  of  course  he  will  see  you ! " 

"Of  course." 

"  I  didn't  know  who  it  was,  ma'am." 

"  Is  it  this  way  ?  " 

"Yes,  ma'am.  I'll  show  you.  We  do  feel 
it,  ma'am.  The  poor  gentleman  used  to  come 
here  so  often  of  nights." 

"  Did  he  ?     I  didn't  know  that." 

Mailing  recognized  the  second  voice  as  Lady 
Sophia's.  A  moment,  and  she  was  ushered 
into  the  room.  She  was  dressed  in  black,  but 
not  in  widow's  weeds,  and  wore  a  veil  which 
she  pushed  hastily  up  as  she  came  in  almost 
with  a  rush.  When  she  saw  Mailing,  for  a 
moment  she  looked  disconcerted. 

"Oh,  I  thought "  she  began.     She  stood 

still.  Chichester  said  nothing,  and  did  not 
move.     Mailing  went  toward  her. 

"  I  was  very  much  grieved,"  he  said,  "  at  the 
news  I  heard  to-day." 
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She  gave  him  her  hand.  He  knew  his 
words  were  conventional.  How  could  they 
be  anything  else  ?  But  Lady  Sophia's  manner 
in  giving  him  her  hand  was  not  conventional. 
She  stretched  it  out  without  even  looking  at 
him.  She  said  nothing.  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  Chichester,  who  stood  on  the  other  side 
of  the  little  room  in  a  rigid  attitude,  with  his 
eyes  cast  down,  as  if  he  could  not  bear  to  see 
the  woman  who  had  just  entered. 

"I  offer  you  my  sympathy,"  Mailing  added. 

"Sympathy!"  said  Lady  Sophia,  with  a 
sharp  note  in  her  voice  suggestive  of  intense, 
almost  febrile  excitement.  "Then  didn't  you 
know?" 

She  stared  at  him,  turning  her  head  swiftly. 

"Know?" 

"That  I  had  left  him  ?  Yes,  I  left  him,  and 
now  he  is  dead.  Do  you  expect  me  to  be 
sorry  ?  Well,  1  am  not  sorry.  Ah,  I  see  you 
don't  understand  !" 

She  made  a  movement  toward  Chichester. 
It  was  obvious  that  she  was  so  intensely  excited 
that  she  had  lost  the  power  of  self-control. 

"Nobody  understands   me   but  youl"  she 
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cried  out  to  Chichester.  "  You  knew  what 
he  was,  you  knew  what  I  endured,  you  know 
what  I  must  feel  now.  Oh,  it's  no  use  pre- 
tending. I'm  sick  of  pretence.  You  have 
taught  me  to  care  for  absolute  truth  and  only 
that.  My  relations,  my  friends — ah !  to-day 
I  have  been  almost  suffocated  with  hypocrisy ! 
And  now,  when  I  come  here" — she  flung 
out  her  hand  toward  Mailing — "to  get  away 
from  it  all — 'grieved,'  'my  sympathy! '  I  can't 
bear  any  more  of  that.  Tell  him  I  You  tell 
him  !  You're  so  strong,  so  terribly  sincere ! 
One  can  rest  upon  your  strength  when  all 
else  fails  one ! " 

She  tottered.  For  an  instant  it  seemed  to 
Mailing  that  she  was  going  to  fall  against 
Chichester's  shoulder;  but  she  caught  at  a 
chair,  and  saved  herself. 

"Mr.  Chichester  1"  she  said,  "tell  him! 
Tell  him  for  me  1 " 

"  I  have  nothing  to  tell  him,"  said  Chichester, 
with  a  sort  of  mild,  almost  weak  coldness, 
and  wearily. 

"  Nothing ! "  She  went  nearer  to  him. 
"  But — you  don't  welcome  me  I  " 
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Chichester  looked  up,  but  immediately  cast 
down  his  ej^^es  again. 

"  I  cannot,"  he  said.  "  At  this  moment  1 
simply  cannot." 

An  expression  of  terrified  surprise  trans- 
formed Lady  Sophia's  face.  She  went  close 
up  to  Chichester,  staring  at  him. 

"Why  not?"  she  asked. 

"You  must  know  that." 

She  stood  still,  always  staring  at  him,  as 
if  searching  for  something  which  she  did  not 
find. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  she  repeated. 

"  You  left — him  when  he  needed  you  most. 
You  left  him  to  die  alone." 

Lady  Sophia  suddenly  turned  round  to 
Mailing  and  scrutinized  his  face,  as  if  demand- 
ing from  him  sympathy  in  her  horrified  amaze- 
ment. He  regarded  her  calmly,  and  she 
turned  again  to  the  curate. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  said,  and  her 
voice  had  changed. 

"That  his  friends  can  never  be  yours," 
said  Chichester,  as  if  making  a  great  effort, 
driven  to  it  by  some  intense  feeling. 
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"  You  call  yourself  his  friend ! "  said  Lady 
Sophia.     Her  voice  vibrated  with  scorn. 

"At  any  rate,  he  was  mine,  my  best  friend. 
And  now  he  has  gone  for  ever!" 

Lady  Sophia  drew  in  her  breath. 

"You  hypocrite!"  she  said.  "You  hypo- 
crite ! " 

She  spoke  like  one  under  the  influence  of 
an  emotion  so  intense  that  it  could  not  be 
gainsaid. 

"  To  pretend  you  admired  him,  loved  him — 
you!'' 

"  I  did  admire  and  love  him." 

She  seemed  to  be  struck  dumb  by  his 
quiet  manner,  by  the  conviction  in  his  voice. 
In  a  moment  she  turned  round  again  toward 
Mailing.  Her  face  had  quite  changed.  It  was 
working  nervously.  The  mouth  quivered. 
She  stood  for  a  moment,  then  suddenly  she 
made  for  the  door.  As  she  passed  Mailing, 
she  whispered :  "The  strength— where  is  it? 
Oh,  I'm  afraid  of  him!  I'm  afraid  of 
him  ! " 

She  disappeared.  Almost  immediately  Mai- 
ling heard  the  street  door  shut. 
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"I — I  cannot  pretend  to  her,"  Chichester 
said,  "even  in  my  own  house." 

He  seemed  greatly  moved,  almost  on  the 
verge  of  tears. 

"I'll  leave  you  alone,"  said  Mailing.  "You 
need  to  be  alone." 

"Thank  you!  Thank  you!"  said  Chi- 
chester. 

And  without  another  word  he  went  into  the 
bedroom,  shutting  the  folding-doors  behind 
him. 

At  half-past  seven  that  same  evening 
Mailing  was  with  Professor  Stepton,  and 
made  what  the  professor  called  his  "re- 
port." 

"Ah!"  said  the  professor  when  he  had 
finished. 

"  Did  you  expect  Chichester  to  behave  like 
that,  to  be  like  that?"  asked  Mailing. 

"1  hoped  he  would." 

"Hoped!     Why?" 

"  Because  it  enables  me  to  accept  as  facts 
certain  things  about  which  I  must  otherwise 
have  remained   in  doubt.     Of  course  1  must 
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see  Chichester  for  myself.  But  he'll  be  just 
the  same,  just  the  same." 

The  professor's  eyes  shone,  and  he  poked 
his  chin  forward. 

"  The  reverend  gentlemen  of  St.  Joseph's 
have  provided  me  with  a  basis,"  he  exclaimed 
emphatically. 

"  A  basis  !     For  what  ?  "  asked  Mailing. 

"  For  future  experiments  and  investigations 
of  a  highly  interesting  nature.  Ruskin  was 
very  often  wrong,  but  he  was  right  when 
he  said,  in  a  lucid  moment,  that  every  creature 
is  precious.  Well,  good  night.  Mailing.  I 
must  get  to  work.  I'll  explain  everything 
to  you  later." 

Almost  joyously  he  shut  the  door  on  his 
friend.  Almost  joyously  he  sat  down  once 
more  before  his  writing-table  and  seized  his 
pen  and  his  note-book. 

But  he  did  not  begin  to  write.  His  face 
suddenly  changed.  He  put  his  pen  down, 
pushed  his  note-book  away,  sat  back  in  his 
chair,  and  let  his  pointed  chin  drop  toward 
his  breast.  And  presently  he  began  to  mutter 
to  himself 
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"A  little  science!"  he  muttered.  "A  little 
science  sends  man  far  away  from  God.  A 
great  deal  of  science  brings  man  back  to  God. 
Which  is  it  now — you  professor,  you  ?  Which 
is  it  now  ?  " 
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IT  HAPPENED  IN  EGYPT       [Thrd  Edition. 

By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson,  Authors  of  'The 
Heather  Moon,'  'The  Lightning  Conductor,'  etc. 
This  book  tells,  in  the  charming  manner  of  the  authors,  a  story  of  en- 
trancing interest  for  travellers  in  Egypt  and  for  home-dwellers  too.  A 
young  English  diplomatist  finds  himself  compelled  by  an  unusual  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  to  become  the  temporary  conductor  of  a  party  of 
tourists  cruising  on  the  Mediterranean  and  seeing  Egypt.  His  strange 
new  duties  plunge  him  into  the  midst  of  adventures  both  comic  and 
serious.  He  composes  quarrels,  intervenes  in  love  affiiirs,  baffles  the 
agents  of  a  secret  society,  conducts  his  charges  successfully  up  the  Nile 
to  Khartoum,  and  in  the  end  finds  love  and  treasure  both  for  himself  and 
a  faithful  friend. 

CHANCE  {Fifth  Edition. 

By  Joseph  Conrad,  Author  of  'The  Nigger   of  the 

"Narcissus."' 
In  this  new  romance,  which  Mr.  Conrad  unfolds  in  his  fascinating  and 
curious  way,  partly  by  monologue,  partly  by  narrative,  we  find  the  author 
of  Lord  Jim  again  revealing  one  of  those  strange  cases  of  human  passion 
and  disaster  which  he  alone,  of  living  writers,  can  present.  The  sea  is  in 
the  book,  but  it  is  not  entirely  a  Look  of  the  sea. 

WHOM  GOD  HATH  JOINED 

By  Arnold  Bknnett,  Author  of '  Clayhanger.* 
This  novel,  originally  published  some  years  ago,  is  a  study  of  the  divorce 
problem  from  the  points  of  view  of  the  father,  the  mother,  and  the  children. 
Without  unduly  straining  probabilities,  the  author  has  contrived  to  weave 
into  one  plot  the  full  history  of  two  marriages.  Most  of  the  story  ])asscs  in 
the  Five  Towns.  The  issue  is  tragic,  but  not  unduly  so  ;  and  throughout 
the  severity  of  the  narrative  is  enlivened  by  humour.  In  '  Whom  God 
Ilath  Joined,'  as  in  no  other  book,  Mr,  Ucnnett  makes  use  of  his  long  ex- 
perience in  the  legal  profession.  And  the  novel  is  one  of  the  very  few — if 
indeed  any  other  exists — in  which  the  subject  of  divorce  has  been  imagin- 
atively treated  by  a  novelist  who  has  himself  actually  helped  to  conduct  a 
divorce  case  and  watched  it  with  the  impartiality  of  a  lawyer. 

THE  WAY  HOME 

By  Basil  King,  Autlior  of  '  The  Wild  OHve.' 
This  is  the  story,  minutely  and  underslandingly  told,  of  a  sinner,  his  life 
and  death.  He  is  an  ordinary  man  and  no  hero,  and  the  final  issue  raised 
concerns  the  right  of  one  who  has  persistcnily  disregarded  religion  during 
his  strength,  in  acccpiing  its  consolations  when  his  end  is  near  :  a  question 
of  interest  to  everyone.  The  book,  however,  is  not  a  tract,  but  a  very 
real  novel. 
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OLD  ANDY 

By  Dorothea  Conyers,  Author  of '  Sandy  Married,'  etc. 

No  one  knows  rural  Ireland  and  its  humours  better  than  Mrs.  Conyers, 
whose  intensely  Hibernian  stories  are  becoming  so  well  known,  and  throw 
such  amusing  light  on  that  eternal  and  delightful  Ireland  which  never  gets 
into  the  papers  or  politics.  In  Old  Andy  there  is  a  very  charming  vein  ol 
sentiment  as  well  as  much  fun  and  farce. 

THE  GOLDEN  BARRIER 

By  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle,  Authors  of  '  If  Youth 
but  Knew.' 

The  main  theme  of  this  romance  is  the  situation  created  by  the  marriage 
— a  marriage  of  love — of  a  comparatively  poor  man,  proud,  chivalrous,  and 
tender,  to  a  wealthy  heiress  :  a  girl  of  refined  and  generous  instincts,  but 
something  of  a  wayward  'spoilt  child,'  loving  to  use  the  power  which  her 
fortune  gives  her  to  play  the  Lady  Mrecenas  to  a  crowd  of  impecunious 
flatterers,  fortune  hunters,  and  unrecognized  geniuses.  On  a  critical 
occasion,  thwarted  in  one  of  her  mad  schemes  of  patronage  by  her  husband, 
who  tries  to  clear  her  society  of  these  sycophants  and  parasites,  she 
petulantly  taunts  him  with  having  been  a  poor  man  himself,  who  happily 
married  money.  Outraged  in  his  love  and  pride,  he  offers  her  the  choice 
of  coming  to  share  his  poverty  or  of  living  on,  alone,  amid  her  luxuries. 
There  begins  a  conflict  of  wills  between  these  two,  who  remain  in  love 
with  each  other— prolonged  naturally,  and  embittered,  by  the  efforts  of 
the  interested  hangers-on  to  keep  the  inconvenient  husband  out  of  Lady 
Maecenas'  house — but  ending  in  a  happy  surrender  on  both  sides. 

THE  HAPPY  HUNTING  GROUND 

By  Alice  Perrin,  Author  of  'The  Anglo-Indians.' 

A  lively  and  entertaining  story  of  Anglo-Indian  life  dealing  with  the 
matrimonial  adventures  of  a  young  lady  whose  forbears  have  all  been 
connected  with  the  Indian  services,  and  who  is  sent  out  to  India  to  find  a 
husband  in  her  own  class  of  life,  but  marries  an  official  of  humble  origin 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances  of  his  birth.  Troubles  and  disappointments, 
which  come  near  to  real  tragedy,  end  in  the  triumph  of  grit  and  sincerity 
over  social  barriers. 

THE   FLYING   INN  {Third  Edition. 

By  G.  K.  Chesterton. 

This  story  is  partly  a  farcical  romance  of  the  adventures  of  the  last 
English  Inn-keeper,  when  all  Western  Europe  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Moslem  Empire  and  its  dogma  of  abstinence  from  wine.  It  might  well 
be  called  'What  Might  Have  Been,'  for  it  was  sketclied  out  before  the 
legend  of  the  Invincible  Turk  was  broken.  It  involves  a  narrative  de- 
velopment which  is  also  something  of  a  challenge  in  ethics.  The  lyrics 
called  'Songs  of  the  Simple  Life,'  which  appeared  in  The  New  IVtlness, 
are  sung  between  the  Inn-keeper  and  his  friend,  the  Irish  Captain,  who 
are  the  principal  characters  in  the  romance. 
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THE  WAY  OF  THESE  WOMEN 

By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim,  Author  of  'The  Missing 
Delora.' 
In  this  story  Mr.  Phillips  Oppenheim,  who  is  never  content  to  remain  in 
the  same  rut  for  long,  has  boldly  deserted  the  somewhat  complicated 
mechanism  which  goes  to  the  making  of  the  modern  romance.  He  has 
contented  himself  with  weaving  a  tensely  written  story  around  one  Event, 
and  concentrating  the  whole  love  interest  of  the  book  upon  two  people. 
The  Event  in  itself  is  one  simple  enough,  its  use  in  fiction  almost  hackneyed, 
yet  the  circumstances  surrounding  it  are  so  tragical  and  surprising,  its 
hidden  history  so  unexpected,  that  it  easily  serves  as  the  pivot  of  an 
interest  arresting  from  the  first,  startling  in  its  latter  stages,  almost  breath- 
less in  its  last  development. 

A  CROOKED  MILE 

By  Oliver  Onions,  Author  of '  The  Two  Kisses.* 
This  is  a  story  of  a  very  modern  marriage  following  the  author's  previous 
story.  The  Two  Kisses,  of  a  very  modern  courtship.  In  it  two  minages  are 
contrasted,  the  one  run  on  new  and  liberal  and  enlightened  lines,  the  other 
still  dominated  by  the  ideas  of  the  benighted  past.  What  the  difference 
between  them  comes  to  in  the  end  depends  entirely  on  the  interpretation 
put  upon  the  story,  but  the  comedy  '  note '  speaks  for  itself.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  The  Two  Kisses  touches  on  the  foibles  of  certain  artists. 
A  Crooked  Mile  deals  with  the  vagaries  of  a  certain  airy  amateurism  in 
Imperial  Politics. 

THE  SEA  CAPTAIN 

By  H.  C.  B.MLEY,  Author  of  'The  Lonely  Queen.' 
One  of  the  great  company  of  Elizabethan  seamen  is  the  hero  of  this 
novel.  There  is,  however,  no  attempt  at  glorif)  inj;  him  or  his  comrades. 
Mr.  Bailey  has  endeavoured  to  mingle  realism  with  the  ronuince  of  the 
time.  Captain  Ryminglowne  is  presented  as  no  crusader  but  something  of 
a  merchant,  something  of  an  adventurer  and  a  litilc  of  a  pirate.  He  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  familiar  tales  of  the  Spanish  Main  and  the  Indies. 
His  voyages  were  to  the  Mediterranean  when  the  Moorish  corsairs  were  at 
the  height  of  their  power,  and  of  them  and  their  great  leaders,  Kheyr-ed 
din  Barbarossa  and  Dragut  Reis,  the  story  has  much  to  tell.  Captain 
Rymingtowne  was  concerned  in  the  famous  Moorish  raid  to  capture  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  Europe  and  in  the  amazing  affair  of  the  Christian 
prisoners  at  Alexandria. 

FIREMEN  HOT 

By  C.  J.  CuicLiiFE  IIvMK,  Author  of  'The  Adventures 
of  Captain  Kettle.' 
In  Firemen  Hot,  Mr.  Cutcliffc  Hyne  has  added  three  clearly  etched 
portraits  to  a  j^allcry  which  already  contains  those  marine  'musketeers,* 
Thompson,  McTodd,  and  Captain  Kettle,  The  marine  fireman  is  probably 
at  about  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale,  but,  in  Mr.  Hync's  pages,  he  is 
very  much  the  human  being.  In  each  chapter  the  redoubtable  trio  play 
before  a  different  background,  but  whether  they  arc  in  New  Orleans  or 
Hull,  in  Vera  Cruz  or  .Marsfillcs,  one  can  tell  in  a  paragrii])h  that  the 
author  is  writing  of  his  ground  from  first-han<l  knowledge,  and  his  char- 
acters from  intimate  and  jtjyous  study  of  them.  A  few  Captain  Kettle 
stories  have  been  added. 
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SIMPSON 

By  Elinor  Mordaunt,  Author  of  *  The  Cost  of  It.* 

Simpson  is  a  retired  business  man  in  ihe  prime  of  life,  who,  beneath  a 
rugged  exterior,  possesses  a  sympalhelic  heart.  Yet,  finding  no  woman  to 
fill  it,  he  organizes  a  bachelor's  club  of  congenial  spirits  and  leases  a  fine 
old  English  country  estate,  there  to  live  in  dolcefar  niente  untroubled  by 
feminism  in  any  form.  How  first  one  member  of  the  club  and  then  another 
drops  away  for  sentimental  reasons  until  only  Simpson  is  left,  and  then  his 
final  capitulation  to  the  only  woman— all  this  makes  a  delightful  bit  of 
comedy.  The  book,  however,  is  more  than  a  comedy.  Running  through 
it  is  a  sound  knowledge  of  human  life  and  character,  and  the  writing  is 
always  brilliant.     It  is  a  book  out  of  the  ordinary  in  every  way. 

TWO  WOMEN 

By  Max  Pemberton,  Author  of  '  The  Mystery  of  the 

Green  Heart.' 

A  new  novel  by  Mr.  Pemberton  is  always  an  event,  for  he  is  a  master  of 

exciting  narrative  and  sensational  incident.     All  readers  must  be  glad  that 

his  great  success  as  a  writer  of  revues  has  not  stilled  his  pen  in  other  ways. 

DAVID  AND  JONATHAN  ON  THE 
RIVIERA 

By  L.  B.  Walford,  Author  of  *  Mr.  Smith.' 
Two  simple,  unsophisticated  bachelors,  respectively  minister  and  elder  of 
a  Scotch  country  parish,  go  to  the  Riviera  for  health's  sake,  and  the  rich 
and  jovial  '  Jonathan,'  older  by  fifteen  years  than  his  friend,  means  to  have 
a  merry  time,  and  to  force  the  reluctant,  shy,  and  sensitive  '  David '  into 
having  a  merry  time  too.  He  'opines'  that  David  needs  waking  up. 
Jonathan  Buckie  reminds  us  of  Mrs.  Walford's  earlier  hero  'Mr.  Smith,' 
but  unluckily  his  heart  of  gold  is  not  united  to  the  latler's  personal  charms, 
and  he  continually  jars  upon  his  companion,  especially  when  making  new 
acquaintances.  His  habit  of  doing  this  in  and  out  of  season  eventually 
leads  to  disaster,  and  both  men  pass  through  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
experience  of  the  sirens  of  the  South  before  they  return  home.  An  old 
Scotch  serving-man,  who  attends  Mr.  Buckie  as  valet,  plays  no  small  part 
in  the  story,  and  his  sardonic  comments,  grim  humour,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  handles  his  master,  whose  measure  he  has  taken  to  a  nicety, 
make  many  amusing  episodes. 

THE  ORLEY  TRADITION 

By  Ralph  Straus. 
The  Orleys  are  an  old  noble  family,  once  powerful,  but  now  living 
quietly  in  a  corner  of  England  (Kent).  They  do  nothing  at  all,  in  spite 
of  people's  endeavours  to  make  them  reach  to  the  older  heights.  But  they 
are  happy  in  their  retirement,  and  the  real  reason  for  this  is  that  they  have 
few  brains.  John  Orley,  the  hero,  has  all  the  family  characteristics,  and 
is  preparing  himself  for  a  humdrum  country  life,  when  he  meets  with  an 
accident  which  prevents  him  from  playing  games,  etc.  He  becomes  am- 
bitious, goes  out  into  the  world,  and— fails  at  everything.  He  recovers 
his  strength,  and  sees  the  mistake  he  has  made,  and  the  book  ends  as  it 
began,  the  Orley  Tradition  holding  true. 
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ON  THE  STAIRCASE 

By  Frank  Swinnerton. 

The  scene  of  Mr.  Frank  Swinnerton's  new  novel  is  set  in  the  heart  of 
London,  in  the  parish  of  Holborn.  The  reproduction  of  manners,  and 
the  revelation  by  this  means  of  the  spirit  underlying  those  manners,  forms 
the  framework  of  a  story  of  passion.  In  the  main,  therefore.  On  (he  Stair- 
case is  a  romance  wilh  a  clearly  defined  setting  of  commonplace  happen- 
ings, in  which  the  loves  of  Barbara  Gretton  and  Adrian  Velancourt  are 
shown  in  conflict  with  the  action  of  circumstance.  The  book  is  in  no 
sense  photographic,  but  it  has  value  as  a  social  picture,  being  based  upon 
genuine  observation. 

MAN  AND  WOMAN 

By  L.  G.  MoBERLY,  Author  of '  Joy.* 

This  story,  which  is  based  on  Tennyson's  lines — 'The  woman's  cause  is 
man's,  they  rise  or  sink  together ' — has  for  its  chief  character  a  woman  who 
takes  the  feminist  view  that  man  is  the  enemy  ;  a  view  from  which  she  is 
ultimately  converted.  Another  prominent  character  is  one  whose  love  is 
given  to  a  weak  man,  her  axiom  being  that  love  takes  no  heed  of  the 
worthiness  or  unvvorthiness  of  its  object.  The  scene  is  laid  partly  in 
London,  partly  in  a  country  cottage,  and  partly  in  India  during  the 
Durbar  of  the  King-Emperor. 

MAX  CARRADOS 

By  Ernest  Bramah,  Author  of  '  The   Wallet   of   Kai 
Lung.' 

Max  Carrados  is  blind,  but  in  liis  case  blindness  is  more  than  counter- 
balanccfl  by  an  ennrniou>ly  enhanced  |)crceiJlion  of  the  other  senses.  How 
these  serve  their  purpose  in  the  various  difliculties  and  emergencies  that 
confront  the  wcallliy  amateur  when,  through  the  instigation  of  his  friend 
I^uis  Carlyle,  a  private  inquiry  agent,  he  devotes  himself  to  the  elucidation 
of  mysteries,  is  the  basis  of  Mr.  Ernest  Uramah's  new  ijonk.  The  adven- 
tures that  ensue  range  from  sensational  tragedy  to  romantic  comedy  as  the 
occasions  rise. 

THE  MAN  UPSTAIRS 

By  P.  G.  WoDEHousE,  Author  of '  Tiie  Little  Nugget.' 

Under  this  title  Mr.  Wodchouse  has  collected  nineteen  of  the  short 
stories  written  by  him  in  the  past  four  years.  Mr.  Wodcliouse  is  one  of 
the  few  English  shr>rt-story  writers  with  an  equally  large  puljlic  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  :  but  only  two  of  these  stories  have  an  American 
setting.  All  except  one  of  lliis  collection  are  humorous,  and  some  idea  of 
the  variety  of  itirid'.nt  of  the  remainrler  may  be  gathered  from  llie  fact  that 
their  heroes  includi.-  a  barber,  a  gardener,  an  artist,  a  playwriler,  a  tramp, 
a  waiter,  an  hotel  clerk,  a  golfer,  a  stockbroker,  a  butler,  a  bank  clerk,  an 
assistant  master  at  a  private  school,  an  insurance  clerk,  a  peer's  son  who 
is  also  a  leading  member  of  a  First  League  Association  football  team, 
and  a  Knight  of  King  Arthur's  Round  Tabic  who  is  neither  brave  not 
handsome. 
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SQUARE  PEGS 

By  Charles  Inge,  Author  of  '  The  Unknown  Quantity.' 

This  novel  raises  again  the  absorbing  question  as  to  what  is  failure  and 
what  success.  It  (ells  how  a  big  man  from  South  Africa  sets  out  to  con- 
quer London— tlie  London  of  the  Lobby  and  the  Clubs — with  a  threepenny 
weekly  paper  and  sympathy  for  the  unemployed  ;  how  he  fails,  but  in 
failure  wins  his  woman  ;  how  she  too  suffers  in  the  London  of  women 
workers.  There  is,  on  the  other  side,  the  little  solicitor  who  calculates 
for  and  succeeds  by  the  other's  failure ;  but  in  succeeding  loses.  The 
background  includes  the  life  drama  of  an  enthusiast  for  Labour  reform. 

MESSENGERS 

By  Marc-vrkt  Hope,  Author  of  '  Christina  Holbrook.' 

A  story  of  the  sudden  yielding  to  temptation  of  a  woman  of  good 
position.  She  suffers  for  her  fault  in  prison,  but' her  sufferings  on  release 
are  ten  times  greater.  She  tries  her  utmost  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  her 
guile  from  her  daughter,  a  girl  just  left  school,  but  in  vain.  The  girl,  in 
a  painful  scene,  demands  to  be  told  the  truth,  and  the  mother,  unable  to 
bear  the  siglit  of  her  child's  misery,  flies  from  home,  hoping  still  in  some 
way  to  retrieve  the  past.  But  the  net  of  circumstance  is  loo  strongly 
woven. 

ENTER  AN  AMERICAN 

By    E.    Crosby  Heath,    Author   of  '  Henrietta   taking 
Notes.' 

The  hero  of  Miss  Crosby-Heath's  new  novel  is  a  self-made  Ameiican, 
who  comes  to  London  and  enters  a  Home  for  Paying  Guests.  He  is  an 
optimistic  philanthropist,  and  he  contrives  to  help  all  the  English  friends 
he  makes.  His  own  crudity  is  modified  by  his  London  experiences,  and 
the  dull  minds  of  his  middle-class  English  friends  are  broadened  by  con- 
tact with  his  untrammelled  personality.  A  humorous  love  interest  runs 
through  the  book. 

THE  FRUITS  OF  THE  MORROW 

By   Agnes    Jacomb,    Author    of   'The    Faith    of    his 
Fathers.' 

The  Fruits  ef  the  Morrow  is  a  novel  showing  the  consequences  ol  a  man's 
and  a  woman's  conduct  in  the  pnst  and  how  it  affects  the  lives  of  their 
two  sons.  The  other  characters  of  the  story  are  in  different  degreci 
involved  in  the  results  of  the  old  romance,  but  not  irredeemably.  There 
is  no  hero  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  the  four  male  characters 
being  of  almost  equal  importance.  The  action  takes  place  mainly  in  East 
Anglia  and  during  the  months  of  one  summer. 

A  GIRL  FROM  MEXICO 

By  R.  B.  TowNSHEND,  Author  of  '  Lone  Pine.' 

Adventures  are  to  the  adventurous,  and  a  very  young  Oxford  man 
who  strikes  out  for  himself  in  the  wild  and  woolly  West  is  apt  to  come  in 
for  some  lively  developments.  He  gets  an  exciting  start  by  going  partners 
with  a  Mormon-eating  American  desperado,  and  when  the  unsophisticated 
youth  falls  in  love  with   a  velvet-eyed  Mexican  senorita,  and  then  finds 
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himself  called  upon  in  honour  to  play  the  part  of  Don  Quixote,  things 
begin  to  get  tangled  up.  Finally  he  becomes  involved  in  a  struggle,  not 
only  with  Mormons  but  with  Mexican  self-torturers  in  a  great  scene  on  the 
Calvary  of  the  Penitentes  which  forms  the  climax  of  the  story. 

SARAH  MIDGET 

By  Lincoln  Grey. 

In  the  sedate  atmosphere  of  a  quiet  country  town  there  develop  the 
later  phases  of  a  man's  sin,  when  he  has  become  rich  and  powerful,  and 
the  woman  whom  he  thrust  aside  in  his  early  manhood  learns,  all  un- 
consciously, to  love  the  son  of  her  successful  rival.  How  Sarah  Midget 
rises,  in  the  shock  of  a  great  tragedy,  to  supreme  heights  of  self-sacrifice, 
is  shown  in  poignant  and  moving  scenes. 

AN  ASTOUNDING  GOLF  MATCH 

By  '  Stanch  FFE,'  Author  of  '  Fun  on  the  Billiard  Table ' 
and  '  Golf  Do's  and  Dont's.' 

The  na-rative  of  the  adventures  of  two  golfers  of  equal  handicaps,  but 
different  styles,  who  being  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  two  home  and  home 
matches,  decide  that  golf  across  country  from  links  to  links,  would  be 
more  scientific  and  interesting  than  golf  where  all  the  hazards  are  known. 
The  troubles  that  befell  them,  and  how  the  match  came  to  an  abrupt 
termination,  to  the  discomfort  of  one  and  the  joy  of  the  other,  are  told  in 
this  book. 

BLACKLAW 

By  Sir  George  Makciix. 

This  is  a  study  in  temperaments — a  contrast  between  the  old  and  the 
new  views  of  the  relations  between  parent  and  child.  Lord  Biacklaw 
throws  up  rank  and  fortune,  takes  his  children  to  the  Colonies  to  live  'the 
Patriarchal  Life,'  and  sacrifices  their  future  to  his  own  impulses.  John 
Westray,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  up  hajjpiness,  even  life  itself,  for  what 
he  deems  his  son's  welfare.  I'ach  from  his  own  point  of  view  fails,  yet 
neither  life  is  wholly  wasted.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  Scotland,  New 
Zealand,  and  in  a  Cornish  Art  Colony. 

POTTER  AND  CLAY 

By  Mrs.  Stanley  Wrench,  Author  of  '  Love's  Fool,' 
'  Pillars  of  Smoke,'  '  The  Court  of  the  Gentiles,'  etc. 

In  this  story  the  author  returns  to  the  peasant  folk  of  the  Midlands  whom 
she  knows  so  well,  and  of  whom  she  has  written  with  sympathetic  frank- 
ness in  several  books  alre.idy.  J\ist  now,  when  the  land  question  is  so 
much  discussed,  this  novel,  dealing  in  the  main  with  tillers  of  the  soil, 
should  receive  careful  attention. 

A  ROMAN  PICTURE 

By  Paul  Waineman,  Author  of  'A  Heroine  from  Fin 
land.' 

Mr.  Paul  Waineman,  the  Finnish  novelist  who  has  so  far  allowed  his 
pen  only  to  describe  his  native  land  Finland,  has  in  his  latest  work  essayed 
a  new  and  also  very  old  hunting  ground  for  tliose  in  search  of  romance. 
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A  Roman  Picture  is  a  romantic  love  story,  set  in  the  Motlier  City  of  the 
world,  Rome.  The  author,  from  personal  experience,  shows  up  in  a  daring 
manner  the  hatred  that  still  exists  between  the  old  and  the  new  Rome. 
The  heavy  shadows  and  many  memories  within  the  vast  decaying  Roman 
palace,  haunted  by  the  living  presence  of  the  young  and  beautiful  Donna 
Bianca  Savelli,  the  last  representative  of  an  ancient  line,  form  a  pen-picture 
which  will  appeal  to  the  many  lovers  of  Rome. 

THE  GIRL  ON  THE  GREEN 

By   Mark    Allerton,    Author    of    'Such    and    Such 
Things.' 

The  atmosphere  of  the  links  pervades  Mark  Allerton's  new  novel.  The 
wind  from  the  sea  blows  fresh  through  its  pages.  The  heroine  is  a  charm- 
ing, high-spirited  girl  who  on  her  way  from  college  to  Bury  St.  Dunstan's, 
has  an  unexpected  excursion  into  Militancy.  The  author  has  no  views  to 
present  on  the  Suflrage  Movement ;  nor,  indeed,  has  his  heroine,  whose 
not-to-be-explained  week-end  in  a  police  cell  gives  ample  scope  for  a  highly 
amusing  and  exciting  story.  Wliile  The  Girl  on  the  Green  makes  a  bid 
for  general  popularity,  golfers  will  find  it  of  particular  interest.  Mark 
Allerton  is  well  known  as  a  writer  on  the  game,  and  his  description  of  the 
great  golf  match  between  the  hero  and  heroine  will  be  found  full  of  sly 
allusions  to  topics  in  the  knowledge  of  all  golfers,  as  well  as  an  uncom- 
monly racy  and  exciting  finish  to  a  breezy  story. 

DICKIE  DEVON 

By  John  Overton,  Author  of  *  Lynette.' 

Mr.  John  Overton's  second  novel  is  laid  in  Worcestershire  in  the  summer 
of  1644,  and  is  the  story  of  a  young  Cavalier,  forced  by  adverse  circum- 
stances to  become  a  spy  among  the  Roundheads.  His  position  is  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  one,  and  matters  are  made  worse  by  the  advent  of  a  spoilt 
Court  beauty,  who — mistaking  him  lor  another  man — imagines  herself  to 
be  his  wife.  Readers  of  Lynette  will  welcome  the  reappearance  of  the 
happy-go-lucky  Irishman,  Michael  Fleming,  who  plays  a  leading  part  in 
this  romance  of  love  and  war. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  CIRCLE 

By  M.  A.  CuRTOis,  Author  of  'A  Summer  in  Corn- 
wall.' 

A  story  of  an  experiment  in  the  Occult,  in  which  some  ladies  who  began 
by  being  idly  interested  in  psychical  research,  find  themselves  in  dangerous 
contact  with  the  material  necessities  of  mediums.  Much  light  is  cast  upon 
that  strange  population  of  charlatans  who  grow  fat  on  the  credulity  of  the 
foolish  in  London. 

LOTTERIES  OF  CIRCUMSTANCE 

By  R.  C.  Lynegrove. 

This  story  is  laid  in  Germany,  and  describes  the  matrimonial  adventures 
of  two  sisters  belonging  to  the  impoverished  German  aristocracy.  The 
elder,  gentle  and  unselfish,  marries  into  the  vulgar  domineering  family  of 
Gubbenmeyer.  The  other,  flirtatious  and  attractive,  saves  herself  and  her 
family  from  penury  by  securing  a  rich  officer,  only  to  jeopardize  everything 
through  her  undisciplined  and  sensuous  temperament. 
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Fourth  Edition.     Fcap.  tz'O.     ^s.  (ui. 

•THOMAE  HEMERKEN  A  KEMPIS  DE 
IMITATIONS  CHRISTI.  Edited  by 
Adkian   FoKiEscuE.     Cr.  ^to.     jCi  is.  net. 

Kipling  (Rudyard).  BARRACK  ROO.M 
BALLADS.  i37tii  Tlwnsanii.  Ikirty 
eighth  Edition.  Cr.  ivo.  Buckram,  6j. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.  Cloth,  ^s.  bd.  net ;  leather, 
5T.  net. 

THE  SEVEN  SEAS.  loist  Tiunuand. 
Twenty-third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  Buck- 
ram, its.  Also  Fcap.  Zvo.  Cleth,  4^.  bd. 
net;  leather,  ^s.  net. 

THE  FIVE  NATIONS.  Ziud  Thc::saitd, 
Thirteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Zz'O.  Buckram,  ds- 
Also  Fcap,  Zvo.  Cl'ih,  4s.  6d.  net;  leather. 
Ss.  net. 

DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.  Tuenty- 
Fi/th  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  Bucktam.  6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.  Cloth,  41.  Cd.  net;  leather, 
SS.  net. 

Lamb  (Charles  and  Mary).  THE  COM- 
PLETE WORKS.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  A 
New  and  Rcz'ijcd  Edition  in  Six  yoiumes. 
IVith  Frontispiece.  Fcap.  Zvo.  ss.  each. 
The  volume;.  »re  : — 

I.  Miscri.LA.-.Eous  Prcsb.  ii.  Elia  and 
THE  Last  Essays  ok  Elia.  hi.  Books 
FOR  Cmi.DRiiN.  iv.  Plays  a.nu  Poems. 
V.  and  VI.    Lkt  I'Eics. 

Lane-Poole  (Stanley).  A  HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Lankester  (Sir  R?.y).  SCIENCE  FROM 
AN  EASY  CHAIR.  IlluJtvalcd.  Sczenth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Lea  (Gerald  Stanley).  INSPIRED  MIL- 
L I O  N  A I R  KS      Cr.  ivo.     y.  td.  net. 

CROWDS  :  A  Sti'ov  of  the  Genii  s  ok 
DtMocuAcv,  and  ok  the  Feails,  Dr'-.^mB-s, 

AND       EXI'KCTATIO.VS       OF       THE      PliOPI.E. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Look     (WalUr).  ST.     PAUL,     THE 

MASTER  DUILDER.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     iS.  tU. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Lodijo  (Sir  Oliver).  THE  SUIiST.AN(  E 
OF  rAITH,  ALLIED  WITH  SCIENCE  : 
A  Catkciiis.m  ron  Parbni  s  ANi>TBACHnRS 
Bltvinth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

MAN  AND  THE  UNIVERSE:  A  Studv 
or  THB  Influrncr  of  thb  Advance  i.w 
SciRtninc  KiiDwi.Kutn  uiov  our  Uni'Pi- 
.sTANuiNQ  OK  Cmrutianitv.  Ninth 
Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  5'.  net. 
A  ho  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 


Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


THE  SURVIVAL  OK  MAN:  A  Studv  in 
Unrecognised  Human  Facui.tv.  Fiflh 
Kdittpn.     Wide  Cr.  Sz'O.     5^.  net. 

REASON  AND  I'.KLIEF.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  %ve.     ■>,$.  dii.  net. 

MODERN  "PROULEMS.     Cr.%vo.     ^s.ttet. 

Loroburn  (EarJ).  CAi'TURE  AT  SEA. 
Cr.  Zi'O.     2J.  dd,  net. 

Lorlmcr  (Ceorga    Horace).       LETTERS 
FROM    A    SELF-MAUE    MERCHANT 
TO     HIS     SON.       Illustrated.       Twenty- 
fourth  Edition.     Cr.  ?.vo.     y.  6d. 
Also  Fcaft.  %vo.     js.  net. 

OLD  GOROON  GRAHAM.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s.  Also  Cr. 
Zvo.    2s  net. 

Lucas  (S.  Y.).    THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 

LAMH.    Illustrated.   Sixth  Edition.    Demy 

Zvo.     TS.  6d.  net. 
A    WANDERER    IN   HOLLAND.      Illus- 
trated.    Fifteenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A    WANDERER    IN     LONDON.       Illus- 
trated.    Sixteenth  Edition.      Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A   WANDERER    IN    PARIS.     Illustrated. 

Eleventh    Edition.      Cr.    &vo.      6s.      Also 

Fcap.  ivo.     $s. 
A  WANDERER  IN  FLORENCE.      Illus- 

tr.itei-i.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Srv.     6s. 
THE  OPEN  ROAD  :  A  Little  Book  for 

Wayfarers.     Twenty-second  Edition. 

Fcap.  Zvo.     },s.     India  Paper,  is.  6d. 

Also  Illustrated.     Cr.  ^to.     13?.  net. 
THE  FRIENDLY  TOWN  :  A  Little  I'.ook 

FOR  THE  Urbane.    Eig^hth  Edition.    Fcap. 

Svo.    ss- 
FIRESIDE    AND    SUNSHINE.     Seventh 

Edition.     Fcap  tvo.     5J. 
CHARACTER  AND  COMEDY.     Seventh 

Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     51. 
THE    GENTLEST    ART:    A    Choice   of 

LliTTEKS        BY        EnTERIAINING         HaNDS. 

Eij^hth  Edition.     Fcap.  8fo.     5.?. 
THE    SECOND    POST.       Third   Edition. 

Fcap.  Zvo.     ss. 
HER  INFINITE  VARIETY:  A  Feminine 

Portrait  Gallery.  Sixth  Edition.  Fcap. 

Svo.     51. 
GOOD    COMPANY:    A  Rally   of   Men. 

.Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     5^. 
ONE    DAY     AND     ANOTHER.        Fifth 

Edition.     Fcap.  ivo.     %s. 
OLD  LAMPS  FOR  NEW.     Fifth  Edition. 

Fcap.  Zvo.     IS. 

LOITERER'S  HARVEST.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  i7jo.     51. 

LISTENER'S  LURE  :  Ak  Oblique  Narra- 
tion.    Tenth  Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     is. 

OVER  DEMERTON'S:  An  Easy-Going 
Chronicle.  Eleventh  Edition.  Fcap. 
Zvo.  5^. 


MR.  INGLESIDE.     Tenth  Edition.     Fcafi. 

%vri.     5J. 
LONDON  LAVENDER.      Fcap.  %vo.     is. 
THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL:  An  Anecdotal 

Guide   to   the   British    Paintkrs    and 

Paintings  in    ihe   National    Gallery. 

Fcap.  %vo.     2r.  bd.  net. 
HARVEST  HOME.     Fcap.  t,vo.     is.net. 
A    LITTLE    OF   EVERYTHING.     Third 

Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 
See  also  Lamb  (Charles). 

Lydakker  (R.).  THE  OX  AND  ITS 
KINDRED.     Illusirated.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Lydekker  (R.)  ar'tl  Others.  REPTILES, 
AMPHIBIA,  FISHES,  AND  LOWER 
CHORD.VfA.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Cunning- 
ham.   Illustrated.    Detny  Zvo.    los.  6d.  net. 

Macaulay  (Lord).  CRITICAL  AND 
HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  Edited  by  F. 
C.  Montague.  Three  Volumes.  Cr.  ^vo. 
iZs. 

McCabe  (Joseph).  THE  EMPRESSES  OF 
ROME.  Illustrated.  Dcviy  i>vo.  12J.  dd. 
net. 

THE  EMPRESSES  OF  CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. Illustrated.  Demy  ivo.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

MacCarthy  (Desmond)     and      Russsll 

(Agatha).  LADY  JOHN  RUSSELL:  A 

Memoir.  Illustrated.       Fourth    Edition. 

Demy  Svo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

fficDougall  (William).  AN  INTRODUC- 
TION TO  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 
Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     ss.  net. 

BODY  AND  MIND:  A  History  and  a 
Defence  of  Animism.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  %vo.     los.  6d.  net. 

Maeterlinck  (Maurice).  THE  BLUE 
BIRD:  A  Fairy  Play  in  Six  Acts. 
Translated  by  Alexander  Tk.ixeira  ue 
Mattos.  Fcap.  Zvo.  Deckle  Edges,  y.  id. 
net.  Also  Fcap.  Zvo.  is.  net.  An  Edition, 
illustrated  in  colour  by  F.  Cavley  Rohin- 
SON,  is  also  published.  Cr.  ^to.  i\s.  net. 
Of  the  above  book  Thirty-three  Editions  in 
;dl  have  been  issued. 

MARY  MAGDALENE:  A  Play  in  Three 
Acts.  Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira 
DE  Mattos.  Thiid  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo. 
Deckle  Edges.  3^.  6d.  net.  A  Iso  Fcap.  Svo. 
I.V.  net. 

OUR  ETERNITY.  Translated  by  Alex- 
ander Teixeira  DE  Mattos.  Fcap.%vo. 
ss.  net. 

Maeterlinck  (Mme.  M.)  (Georgette 
Leblanc).  THE  CHILDREN'S  BLUE- 
IlIRD.  Translated  by  Alexander 
Tkixeira  DE  Mattos.  Illustrated.  Fcap. 
Svo.     '■s.  net. 
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Mihr.ffy(J.P.).  A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT 
I  NULK  THE  PTOLEMAIC  DYNASTY. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Haitland  (F.W.V  ROMAN  CANON  L.^W 
IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 
Jiflyal  8ci».     js.  tti. 

M'.rctt  fP.  R.).    THE  THRESHOLD  OF 

RLI.IGION.     Ne-iV  and  Revised  Edition. 
C<:  iz'o.     5^.  net. 

Blnrriott  (Charles).  A  SPANISH  HOLI- 
l^AV.     Illii>irated.    Veiny  ivo.    ■js.td.net. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  RHINE. 
Illustrated.    Demy  %vo.     los.  (mJ.  net. 

Marriott  (J.  A.  R.).  ENGLAND  SINCE 
WAIKULOO.  With  Maps.  Demy  %vo. 
los.  6d.  net. 

KasoO.eld  (John).  SEA  LIFE  IN  NEL- 
SON'S  TI.\IE.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo. 
3r.  fJ.  net. 

A  SAILOR'S  GARLAND.  Selected  and 
Edited.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8v9.  y.  td. 
tut. 

Kp.sterman    (C.    F.    0.).         TENNYSON 

ASA   HELIulOUS  TEACHER.    Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE     CONDITION      OF      ENGLAND. 

I- ourik  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s.     Alse  Ecafi. 

Zvo.     js  net. 

Also  Ecap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

Hayno  (Ethel  Colbnrn).  BYRON.  Illus- 
iiutcJ.    J'wo  I'oliiines.    Demy  Zvo.   2is.net. 

Medley  (D.  J.).    ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRA- 

IIOVS     OK     ENGLISH     CON.SllTU- 
TIONALHLSTORy.    Cr.  Zvo.   js.bd.net. 

Methuen(A.M.8.).    LXGLANDS  RUIN: 

DlSCUSSKI)    IS     FOIIKTRKN     LP.  I TKHS     TO   A 

pRorr!r;Tif'>flST.     Ninth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo. 
yi.  net. 

Milen  (Euttace).     LIKE    AFTER  LIFE; 

fit,    The    TiiroRv    op     Reincarnatio.v. 

Cr.  Zvo.     is.  Cd.  net. 
THE    POWER   OF  CONCENTRATION: 

How    TO    A")i'"i'     "'•       Eourth  Editiun. 

Cr.  Zvo,     y.  6d.  net. 

■illals  (J.  0.).  THE  LIKE  AND  LET- 
TERS OF  SIR  JOHN  KVEKKTT 
MILLAIS.  Illustr.-«icd.  Nevt  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.     7/.  6d.  net. 

■line  (J.  0.).  A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT 
UNDER  I<0\L\N  RULE.  lIluMialed. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Hltchell  (P.Cholmers).  THOMAS  HENRY 
HUXLLY.     /■la/'.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

■offat  (Mary  M.).  (^UERN  LOUISA  OF 
PRUSSIA,  llliibtrntcd.  Eourt/i  Edition. 
Cr.  tvo.     6f. 

MARIA  THERESA,  UluMrated.  Demy 
ixio.     lo..-.  6rr'.  luf. 


Money  (L.  G.  Chlozza).  RICHES  AND 
POVERTY.  Neiv  and  Revised  Issue. 
Cr.  Ztjo.     is.  net. 

MONEYS  FISCAL  DICTIONARY.  1910. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     ss.  net. 

THINGS  THAT  MATTER:  Papers  on 
Subjects  which  are,  ok  ought  to  be, 
UNDER  Discussion.     Demy  Zvo.     $s.  net. 

Montague  (C.  E.).  DRAM.\TIC  VALUES. 
Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     y. 

Moorhouse  (E.  Hallam).  NELSONS 
LADY  HAMILTON.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     js.  6d.  net. 

Morgan  (C.  Lloyd).  INSTINCT  AND 
EXPERIENCE.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
c,s.  net. 

Navill  (Lady  Dorothy).  MY  OWN 
TIMES.  Edited  by  her  Son.  Second Edi. 
Hon.     Demy  Zvo.     i$s.  net. 

O'Donnell  (Elliot).  WERWOLVES.  Cr. 
Zvo.     5J.  net. 

Oman  (C.  W.  C).  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
ART  OF  WAR  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

ENGLAND  BEFORE  THE  NORMAN 
CONQUEST.  With  Maj.s.  Third  Edi- 
tion, Revised.     Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Oxford  (M.  H.).  A  HANDBOOK  OF 
NURSING.  Si.rt/i  Edition,  Revised. 
Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d.  net. 

Fakes  (W.  C.  C).  THE  SCIENCE  OK 
HYGIENE.  Illustr.itcd.  Second  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Revised  by  A.  T. 
Nankivri  L.     Cr.  %vo.     y.  net. 

Parker  (Eric).  A  BOOK  OF  THE 
ZOO.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

Pearg  (Sir  Edwin).  TURKEY  AND  ITS 
PI'XII'LE.  Second  Edition  Demy  Zvo. 
lis.  6d.  net. 

Petrle  (W.  M.  Pllndori.)     A   HISTORY 

OK    EGYIT.     Illustrated.     .!>"/>    Volumes. 

Cr.  Zj'O,     6s.  each. 
Vol,.    I.      From   tiik    1st    to    tiik   XVIth 

Dvnastv.     Seventh  Edifi.-n. 
Vol.    II.       Tim    XVIIrii    and    XVIIItii 

Dvnastip.s.     Etyth  Edition. 
Vol.  hi.     XIXtii  to  XXXtii  Dvnastibs. 
Vol.    IV.      Er.vpT  undkr   tub  Ptolemaic 

Dvnastv.     J.  P.  .Maiiai-fv. 
V  ■!.  V.     Exivi'T  UNiii'R  Roman  Rule.    J.  G 

MiLNit.     Second  Edition. 
V"i .   VI.      Er.vrr    in    tiik  Middle   Agi-s. 

SlANLKY    LaNB-PoOLB. 
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Mkthuen  and  Company  Limited 


RELIGION  AND  CONSClIiNCE  IN 
ANCIENT  EGYPT.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo. 
IS.  M. 

SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL 
EL  AMARNA  LETTERS.  Cr.  8w. 
2S.  6d. 

EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Translated  from  the 
Papyri.  First  Series,  ivtL  to  xiith  Dynasty. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
3J.  td. 

EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Translated  from  the 
Papyri.  Second  Series,  xviiith  to  xixth 
Dynasty.  Illustrated.  Second  Ed.iion. 
Cr.  Zvc     y.  dd. 

EGYPTIAN  DECORATIVE  ART.  Illus- 
trated.    Cr.  %vo      y.  M. 

Pollard  (Alfred  W.).  SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS  AND  QUARTOS.  A  Study  in 
the  bibliosraphy  of  Shakespeare's  Plays, 
151)4-1685.     Illustrated.    Folio.    £ns.nei. 

Portsr  (G.  R.).  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
THE  NATION.  A  New  Edition.  Edited 
by  F.  W.  Hirst.     Detny  Zvo.     £1  \s.  net. 

Power  (J.  O'Connor).  THE  MAKING  OF 
AN  ORATOR.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Price  (L.  L.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  IN  ENGLAND 
FROM  ADAM  SMITH  TO  ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE.  Seveni/i  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
2S.  6d. 

Pycraft  (W.  P.).  A  HISTORY  OF  BIRDS. 
Illustrated.     Peiiiy  Zvo.     ros.  td.  net. 

Rawllngs  (Gertrude  B.).  COINS  AND 
HOW  TO  KNOW  THEM.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     (>s. 

Regan  (C.  TaU).  THE  FRESHWATER 
FISHES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 


Reid  (Archdall).  THE  LAWS  OF  HERE- 
DITY. Second  Edition.  Demy  i,vo. 
£,1  IS.  net. 

Robertson  (C.  Grant).  SELECT  STAT- 
UTES, CASES,  AND  DOCUMENTS, 
1660-IC32.  Second,  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.     Dettiy  %vo.     los.  6d.  net. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  HANOVER- 
IANS. Illustrated,  .'iecond  Edition.  Denty 
%vo.     JOS.  6d.  net. 

Ro9  (Fred),  OLD  OAK  FURNITURE. 
Illastraled.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo, 
lor  Cdnct. 


»Kolle  (Ric'oai'tl).  THE  FIRE  OF  L0\  ii 
and  THE  MENDING  OF  LIFi'. 
Edited  by  Fkanxbs  M.  Comi'EK.  Cr.  iiw 
3i.  6d.  net. 

Ryan  (P.  P.  W.).  STUART  LIFE  AND 
MANNERS:  A  Social  History.  Illus- 
trated.    Demy  ivo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Rylcy  (A.  Beresford).  OLD  PASTE. 
Illustrated.     Koyalivo.     £2  2s.  net. 

St.  Franpls  of  AsslsL  THE  LITTLE 
FLOWERS  OF  THE  GLORIOUS 
MESSER,  AND  OF  HIS  FRIARS. 
Viciat  into  English,  with  Notes  hy  William 
Hevwood.    Illustrated.    DeinyZvo.   5s.  net. 

•Saki'    (H.     H.    Munro).      REGINALD. 

7'/urd  Edition.     Fcap.  3ro.     2s.  6d.  net. 
REGINALD     IN     RUSSIA.      Fcap.     l-jo. 

zs.  6d.  net. 

Sandeman   (G.   A.  C).    METTERNICII. 

Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Schldrowitz  (Philip).  RUBBER.  Illus- 
trated.    Dcviy  %vo.     los.  6d.  net. 

Sciiloesscr  (H.  H.).  TRADE  UNIONISM. 
Cr.  Sivo.    2S.  6d. 

Selous  (Edmund).  TOMMY  SMITHS 
ANIMALS.  Illustrated.  Twelfth.  Edi- 
tion.    Fcap.  Svo.     2S.  6d. 

TOMMY  SMITH'S  OTHER  ANIMALS. 
Illustrated.  Sixth  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
2S.  6d. 

JACK'S  INSECTS.    Illustrated.   Cr.  %vo.   6s. 

Shakespeare  (VYilliara). 

THE   FOUR   FOLIOS,    1623;    1632;   1664; 

1685.     Each  ;C4  4-5-  net,  or  a  complete  set, 

£l2  125.  7tet. 

THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  GiioRGE  WvNUHAM.  Demy  Zvo.  Buck- 
ram, 10s.  6d. 

Shaw  (Stanley).  WILLIAM  OF  GER- 
MAN Y.     Demy  %vo.     js.  6d.  net. 

Shelley  (Percy  Bysslic).  POEMS.  With 
an  Introduction  by  A-  Glutton- Brock  and 
notes  by  C.  D.  LococK.  7'wo  Volumes. 
Demy  6vo.     £1  is.  net. 

Smith  (Adam).  THE  WEALTH  OF 
NATIONS.  Edited  by  Edwin  Cannak. 
Two  Volumes.     Demy  Zvo.     £\  is.  net. 

Smith  (G.  F.  Herbert).  GEM-STONES 
AND  THEIR  DISTINCTIVE  CHAIiAC- 
TERS.  Uhistrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
&V0.    6s.  net. 
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Snetl  (F.  J.).     A  BOOK   OK    EXMOOR. 

liluslraled.     C>:  %vo.     6s. 
THE  CUSTOxMS   OF    OLD    ENGLAND. 
Illu5lT:ited.     Cr.  iva.     6s. 

•BtancllITd.'  GOLF  DOS  AND  DONTS. 
/•'i/iJt  Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  nel. 

Stevenson  (R.  L.).  THE  LETTERS  OF 
ROriERT  LOUIS".  STEVENSON.  Edited 
by  Sir  Sijjnbv  Colvlv.  A  Neiu  and  En- 
Inrgcd  Ediiitm  in  /our  volumes.  Fourth 
Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo.  Each  5J.  Leather, 
each  $s.  tut. 

Storr  (Vernan  P.).  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  DIVINE  PURPOSE.  Cr.%vo.  y. 
tut. 

Streaffelld  (R.  A.).  MODERN  MUSIC 
AND  MUSICIANS.  Illustrated.  Secotid 
Edition.     Detny  %vo.     js.  (xi.  net. 

Snrteas  (R.  8.).  HANDLEY  CROSS. 
Uluitrated.  Fourth  F.ditiott.  Fcap.  Zio. 
Gilt  tofi.     3X.  bd.  tut. 

MR.  SPONGE'S  SPORTING  TOUR. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
Gilt  tap.     js.  6d.  net. 

ASK  MAM.MA;  or,  THE  RICHEST 
COMMONER  IN  ENGLAND.  Illus- 
tr.itcd.     Fcnp.%vo.     Gilt  top.     y.dd.tut. 

JORROCKS'S  JAU.NTS  ANI)  JOLLI- 
TIES. Illu-trated.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcap. 
Zvo.      Gilt  top.     3f.  W.  tut. 

MR.  FACEV  RO.M  FORD'S  HOUNDS. 
Illustrated.  Fcap.  Zvo.  Gilt  top.  3T.  id. 
net. 

HAWIiUCK  GRANGE;  OK,  THE  SPORT- 
ING ADVENTURES  OK  THOMAS 
SCOTT,  Esq.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
Gilt  top.     y.  M.  net. 

Suto  (Henry).  THE  LIKE  OK  THE 
BLESSED  HENRVSUSO.  UyHiMSRi.P. 
TraiiUated  by  T.  F.  Knox.  With  .m  Intio- 
diiction  by  Dban  Inge.  Cr.  tvo.  31.  6</. 
net. 

Bwanton  (E.  W.).  FUNGI  AND  HOW 
TO  KNOW  THEM.  Illu.strated.  Cr.  Sto. 
()S.  net. 

liRIT ISH  PLAN!  -  GALLS.  Cr.  Zvo. 
71.  ftJ.  tut. 

Symei  (J.  E.).  THE  KRENCH  REVO- 
LUTION.  .Secotui  Edition.    Cr.^o.  li.bd. 

Tabor  (lJ»rgaret  E.).  1  HE  SAINTS  IN 
ART.  Willi  their  AnriUut«»  and  Synil;ols 
Alphabetically       Arranged.  lUuMraled. 

Third  Edition.     Fcap.  tvo.     ■^.f^d.net. 

li^lor  (A.  B.).  ELEMENTS  OF  MEIA- 
PHV.S1CS.  Stcond  Edition.  Detny  tvo. 
lot.  (d.  r.ct. 


Taylor  (Mrs.  Basil)  (Harriet  OsgoofS)' 
JAP.A.NESE  GARDENS.  lllubtiated- 
Cr.  i^o.     £\  IS.  net. 

Thlbaudeau  (A,  C).  BONAPARTE  AND 
THE  CONSULATE.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  G.  K.  Kortf.scue.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Zvo.     loj.  f>d.  net. 

Thomas  (Edward).  MAURICE  MAE- 
TERLINCK. Illustrated.  Secomi  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    IS.  net. 

Thompson  (FrancU).  SELECTED 
POEMS  OF  KRANCIS  THOMPSON. 
With  a  Biographical  Note  by  Wilfkid 
Mevnell.  With  a  Portrait  in  Photogravure. 
Twentieth  Thcusatid.     Fcap.  Zvo.     55.  tut. 

TlUston  (Mary  W.).  DAILY  STRENGTH 
KOR  DAILY  NEEDS.  Tueniy-first 
Edition.  Mcdiu::t  idiiio.  is.  6d.  net. 
Also  an  edition  in  superior  binding,  ts. 

THE  STRONGHOLD  OF  HOPE. 
Medium  idnio.     ■is.  dd.  net. 

Toynbee  (Paget).  DANTE  ALIGKIERI. 
His  Life  an»  Works.  With  ifi  Illustra- 
tions. Fourth  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     5J.  tut. 

Trevclyan  (0.  M.).  ENGLAND  UNDER 
THIC  STUARTS.  With  Maps  .ind  Plans. 
Fijth  Edition.     Detny  Zvo.     ivs.  td.  net. 

ttXigfi  (H.  InUo).  TOWN  PLANNING: 
Past,  Present,  and  Possidlk.  Illustra- 
ted. Secetid  Edition.  Wide  Royal  Zvo. 
iSJ.  net. 

Turner  (Sir  Alfred  E.).  SIXTY  YEARS 
OK  A  .SOLDIERS  LIFE.  Detny  Zvo. 
I  as.  6d.  net. 

Undorhlll  (Evelyn).  MYSTICISM.  A 
Study  in  ihe  Nature  and  Development  of 
Man  s  Spiritual  Consciousness.  Ftyth 
Edition.     Detny  Zvo.     i^s.  net. 

Urwlck  (E.  J.>  A  PHILOSOPHY  OK 
SOCIAL  PROGRESS.     Cr.  Zvo.    fs. 

Vardon  (Harry).  HOW  TO  PLAY  GOLK. 
Illustrated.  Fi/th  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  9.1.  6>l. 
net. 

Vernon  (Hon.  W.  Warren),  KI,AI>INi;S 
ON  THE  INr  KRNOOK  DANTE.  With 
an  IntroduLiiiin  by  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Mookk. 
J'li'.i  I  'olutnes.  Seeottd  F.dttion.  Cr.  Zvo. 
151.  tut. 

READIN(;S  ON  THE  PURGATORIO 
OF  DANTE.  With  an  Introduction  by 
the  late  Dkan  Chipkcii.  T',i<o  i-'oluiiits. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  f.vo,     15/.  net. 
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REAniNGS  ON  THE  PARADISO  OF 
DANTE.  With  an  Introdnction  by  the 
Bishop  or  Ripon.  Two  Volumes.  Second 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     15 J.  mi. 

yjckora  (Kenneth  H.)-  ENGLAND  IN 
THE  LATER  MIUJM.E  AGES,  With 
Maps.     Demy  8iv.     io,f.  td.  net. 

WadtlcU  (L.  a.).  LHASA  AND  ITS 
MYSTERIES.  With  n  Record  of  t!ie  Ex- 
pedition of  1507-1904.  Illuslraled.  Third 
and  Chenper  Edition.  Medium  ivc  ys.  td. 
net. 

Wade  (G.  W.  and  J.  H.).  RAT^IBLES  IN 
SOMERSET.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Wagner  (Richard).  RICHARD  WAG- 
NER'S MUSIC  DRAMAS.  Interpreta- 
tions, embodying  Wagner's  own  explana- 
tions, liy  Alice  Leiohton  Ci.f.athf.r 
and  Basiu  Crump.  Fcnp.tvo.  ts.td.each. 
The  Ring  of  the  Nuiklung. 
Fi/lk  Edition. 

LOHE.S'GRIN    AND   PaRSIFAL. 

Second  Ed  if  iou,  rewritten  and  enlarged. 
Tristan  and  Isolde. 

TaNNHAUSER     and     THK      MASTERStNCCR.<: 
OF    NORE.MBUHG. 

Waterhonse  (Elizabeth).  WITH  THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED.  Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Third  Edition. 
Small /'ott  Zvo.     as.net. 

THE  HOUSE  BV  THE  CHERRY  TREE. 
A  Second  .Series  of  Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  SmeUl  I'ttt  %vo. 
a».  ntt. 

COMPANIONS  OF  THE  WAY.  Being 
Selections  for  Morning  and  Evening  Ucail- 
ing.  Chosen  and  arranged  by  liLizABitTH 
Watp.rhousk.     Large  Cr.  ivo.     5J.  net. 

THOUGHTS  OF  A  TERTIARY.  Snuill 
Tott  i,v9.     \s.  net. 

VERSES.  A  New  Edition.  Fcaf'.  Sva.  2s. 
net. 

Waters  (W.  G.).  ITALIAN  SCULPTORS. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  8t>*.     7J.  bd.  net. 

Watt  (Francis).  EDINBURGH  AND 
THE  LOTHIANS.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

B.  L.  S.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  Znt.     6x. 

V/edroorc  (Sir  Frederick).  MEMORIES. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     js.  dd.  net. 

Wei^el!  (Arthnr  E.  P.).  A  GUIDE  TO 
THE  ANTl',<)UnTES  OF  UPPER 
EGYPT:  Ikom  Abvdos  to  the  Sudan 
Frontikk.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     js.  M.  net. 


Wells  (J.).  OXFORD  AND  OXFORf) 
LIFE.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Ivo.     y.hd. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Thir- 
tee  nth  Editing  With  3  Map.s.  Cr.  Zvo. 
y.  td. 

Whitten  (Wilfred).  A  LONDONERS 
LONDON.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     its. 

Wilde  (Oscar).  THE  WORKS  OF  OSCAR 
WILDE.  Tivehie  Volumes.  EcaJ>.  Zvo. 
SJ.  net  each  volume. 

I.  Lord  Arthur  Savii.r's  Crime  Ar;D 
THK  Portrait  of  Mr.  W.  H.  ii.  Tiii'. 
Duchess  of  Padua,  hi.  Poems,  iv. 
Lady  Windermere's  Fan.  v.  A  Woman 
OF  No  Importance,  vi.  An  Ideal  Hus- 
band. VII.  The  Importance  of  heikc 
Earnest.  viii.  A  House  of  Pomp:- 
granatks.     IX.  Intention.^,     x.  De  Pro- 

FUNDIS  AND  PRISON  LfTTERS.      XI.   ESSAVS. 

XII.    Salom6,    a   Florentine    Tragedy, 
and  La  Sainte  Courtisane. 

Williams  (H.NooI).  A  ROSE  OF  SAVOY: 
Marie  Aniti.AiDE  of  Savoy,  Duchesse  de 
Bourcocne,  Mother  op  Louis  xv.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Demy  iv».  15J. 
net. 

THE  FASCINATING  DUC  DE  RICHE- 
LIEU: Lout,"!  FfAN(;OIS  ArMAND  I)U 
Plkssis  (1696-1788).    Illustrated.    Demy  Zvo, 

A  PRINCESS  OF  ADVENTURE:  Marik 
Caroline,  Duchesse  dc  Berry  (1798- 
i?.7o).     Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     15J.  net. 

THE  LOVE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE 
CONDliS(i53o-i74o).  Illustrated.  Demy 
Zvo.     15J.  net. 

Wilson  (Ernest  H.).    A  NATURALLST  IN 

WESTERN  CHINA.     Ulustr.ated.     Demy 
Zvo.     X>i  '<"•  «"'• 

Wood  (Sir  Evelyn).      FROM    MIDSHIJ'- 
MAN     TO     FIELD-MARSHAL.       Ilhu- 
trated.     Ei/th  Editi»n.     Demy  "ivo.     ji.  i>d. 
net. 
Also  Fcafi.  8tw.     \s.  net. 

THE  REVOLT  IN  HINDUSTAN  (1857- 
59).  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
bs. 

Wood  (W.  Birkbcclt)  snd  Edmonds  (CoL 
J.  E.).  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL 
WAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(it6i-65).  With  an  Introdnction  by  Spenser 
Wilkinson.  With  24  Maps  and  Plans. 
Third  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     iis.fid.net. 

Wordsworth  (V/.).  POEMS.  With  an 
Irrtroduction  and  Notes  by  Nowell  C 
Smith.  Three  Volumes.  Demy  Znt.  ic-t. 
net. 

YeatB  (W.  B.).  A  BOOK  OF  IRISH 
VERSE.     Third  Edition.    Cr.Svo.     y.6d. 


General  Literature 


Part  II. — A  Selection  of  Series 
Ancient  Cities 

General  Editor,  SiR  B.  C.  A.   WINDLB 

Cr.  Zvo,     i,s.  (id.  net  each  volume 

With  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New,  and  other  Artists 


Bristol.     Alfred  Harvey. 
Canterbury.    J.  C.  Cox. 
Chester.     Sir  B.  C.  A.  Wlndle. 
DuxLi.'j.     S.  \.  O.  I''it/patricic 


Edinburgh.    M.  G.  Williamson. 
Lincoln.    E.  Mansel  Sympjoii. 
Shrbwsrurv.     T.  Auden. 
Wells  and  Glastonbukv.    T.  S.  Holme*. 


The  Antiquary's  Books 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX 

Demy  %vo.     "}$.  (id.  net  ecuh  voluinc 

With  Numerous  Illustratiooa 


Ancient     Painted    Glass 
Philip  Nelson. 


ArCM>«")IOOV 

R.  Muiiru. 


Bklu    or    England,    Tmb 
Kaven.     Stcond  Edition. 


IN     Englanu. 
AND     False     Anti>vUities. 
Canon    J.    J. 
HcLcrt   W. 


ItxAssKs   Of    Enoi.am),   The. 
Macklin.     Third  Edition. 

Cki.tic    Art    in     Pagan    and    Ciiki&iian 
Times.     J.  Romilly  Allen.    Stcond  Edition. 

Castles  and  Wai.li.u  Towns  of  England, 
The.     a.  Harvey. 

Cmiirchwardfn's     Accounts     fkom     the 

KOUHTKKNTII    CRNTURV    TO    TUP.  ClXJSE  OP 

THE  Seventeenth  Cknturv. 

Domesday  Ini}uest,  Th«:.  Adolphus  Hallanl. 

English   Ciiuuch    Furniture.     J.  C  Cox 
and  A.  Haivey.     Stcond  Edition. 


English  Costume.  From  Prehistoric  Times 
to  the  End  of  the  F-iyhteenih  Century. 
Geoftc  Clinch. 


ENr.LISH     .MONASIIC     Lll-E. 

E'ourth  Edition. 


Abbot  Gas<iuct. 


English  Sbau.     J.  Harvey  Itloom. 

Foi.K-LoRE    AS    an    Historical    Science. 
Sir  G.  L.  nuiiinie. 

ClLDli     AND     CoMHANIEJi     OF      I.ONIJUN,     Tllli. 

Georjfe  Unwin. 

'Hermits  and  A.vciiokiiks  of   England, 
The.    Kotba  Mary  Clay. 

Manor    and    AtANOiiiAL     Ki'.rnKDs,    The. 
Nathaniel  J.  Hone.     Stcoiui  Edition. 

Mi'.i"i,4<VAi.   HosciTALS  OP    Kngi.akd,   Thk. 
Udiha  Mary  Clay. 


Old     Enc.lish    Instkumt.nts     of 
F.  W.  Galpin.    Stcond  HdiliKn. 


Music. 
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The  Antiquary's  Boolis— continued 

Oi.u  E.NT.LISH   LuiRARiES.     James  Hutt. 

Old  Sekvick  Books  op  the  English 
Church.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  and 
Henry  Littlehales.     Second  Edition. 

Parish  Liku  in  Medi.icval  England. 
Abbot  Gasquet.     Tliird  Editirn. 

Parish  Registers  of  England,  The. 
J.  C.  Cox. 


Rkmains    of    thf.    Prehistoric    Age    in 

]'",Nr,i,AMD.     Sir  B.  C.  A.  Windle.     Second 

Edition. 
Roman  Era  in  Ukitain,  The.    J.  W.Tni. 
Ro.mano-Bkitish    Buildings    and    Earth 

WORKS.     J.  Ward. 
Royal   Forests  of   England,  The.     J.  C 

Cox. 
Shrines  of  British  Saints.    J.  C.  Wall. 


The  Arden  Shakespeare. 

Demy  ^vo.     2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  Single  Plays ;  each  edited  with  a  full  Introduction, 
Textual  Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page 


All's  Well  That  Ends  Well. 

Antonv  and  Cleopatra.    Second  Edition. 

As  You  Like  It. 

cvmdeline. 

Comedy  of  Errors,  The 

Hamlet.     Tk  ird  Edition. 

Julius  Caesar. 

*Ki.vG  Hewry  IV.    Pt.  I. 

King  Henry  v. 

King  Henry  vi.     Pt.  i. 

King  Hekky  vi.     Pt.  ii. 

King  Hknry  vi.     Pt.  lit. 

King  Leak. 

King  Richard  ii. 

King  Richard  hi. 

Life  and  Dkath  of  King  John,  The. 

Love's  Labour's  Lost.     Second  Edition. 


Macbeth. 

Measure  for  Measure. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Thb.  Second  Edition. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  The. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  A. 

Othello. 

Pericles. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Taming  op  the  Siirew,  The. 

Tempest,  The. 

TiMON  OF  .Athens. 

Titus  Andronicus. 

Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Two  Genti.emkn  of  Verona,  The. 

Twelfth  Night. 

Venus  and  Adonis. 

Winter's  Tale,  Taa 


Art  of  the  Greeks,  The. 
I2J.  (aI.  net. 

Art  ok  the  Romans,  The. 
iSJ.  tut. 

Charihw.     H.  E.  a.  Fnrst. 


Classics  of  Art 

Edited  by  Dr.  J.   II.  W.   LAING 

With  numerous  Illustrations,      IVide  Royal  Zvo 
H.  B.  Walters, 


H. 


Walters. 


Donatello.     Maud  Cruttwell.     15^.  net. 

Florentine  Sculptors  ok  the  Renais- 
sance. Willielm  Bode.  Translated  by 
Jessie  Haynes.     11s.  td.  net. 

George  Ro.i;;hy.  Arthur  B.  Chaiiiberlain, 
1 2 J.  (id.  net. 
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Ghiri.andaio.      Gerald    S.    Piivies.      Seto/ui 

Edition.     10s.  dd.  mi. 
I.AWRBNCB.  Sii  Walter  Armstrong.   £iisnei- 
Michelangelo.     Gerald  S.  Davits.     12s.  (x.i. 

net. 
Raphael.     A.  P.  Opp^.     i2i.  6d.  net. 

RBMBnANDT'S      ETCHINGS.  A.       M.       Hill']. 

Two  Volumes.     2tj.  net. 


Rl-bens.     Edward  Dillon,     i^s.  vet. 

Tintoretto.     Evelyn  March  PliilKpps.     15.5. 
»cl. 

Titian.     Charles  Ricketts.     15^.  tie!. 

Tukn'er's  Sketches  akd  Dr.wvings.     A.  J. 
Fiiiberg.     Secotid  Edition.     1-2s.Cd.net. 

VELA/.iiUEZ.     A.  de  Beruete.     los.  6d.  net. 


The  'Complete'  Series. 

Fully  lUitstratcd.     Demy  Zvo 


The  Co.mpi.ete   Association   Footballer. 

B.    S.    Evers    and    C.    E.    Hugiies-Davies. 

5.J.  tut. 
The  Complete  Athletic  Tkainek.     S.  .\. 

Muss.ibini.     ;r.  net. 
The  Co.mplete  IIilliard  Plaver.     Charles 

Roberts.     lOJ.  td.  net. 
The  Complete  rSoxER.    J.  G.  Bohun  Lynch. 

SJ.  Htt. 

The  Complete  Cook.  Lilian  VV'hitling. 
7J.  td.  ntt. 

The  Complete  Cricketer.  Albert  E. 
Knight,     -js.  Cd.net.     Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Foxhuntek.  Charles  Rich- 
ardson.    I2J.  (>d.  net.     .Second  Edition. 

Thk    Complete    Goi.ker.      Harry    Vardon. 

\',i.  td.  net.     Thirteenth  Editicm. 
The  Complete    Hockkv-Pi.avf.r.     Kuitacc 

E.  White,     y.  net.     Second  Edition. 
The    Complete     Hoi!';f..man.      W.    Pcarth 

Dixon.    Second  Edition,     los.  6d.  net. 


The    Complete    Lawn    Tennis    Player. 

A.  Wallis    Myers.      io.f.    6d.  net.      Fourth 

Edition. 
The  Complete  Motorist.     Filson  Young;. 

I2J.  6i/.  net.     Netti  Edition  (Seventh). 
The     Complete     Mountaineer.       G.    D. 

Abraham.     1  ^s.  net.     Second  Edition. 
The  Complete  Oarsman.     R.  C.  Lehniann. 

xos,  (td.  net. 
The  Complete   Photographer.     R.   Child 

B.iyley.       \cs.    6d.     ntt.       Ei/lh    Edition, 

Revised. 
The  Complete  Rugby  FooTnALLER,  on  the 

New  Zealand  System.     D.  Gallaher  and 

W.  J.  Stead.     xos.Ul.ntt.    Second  Edition. 
The    Compi.kte    Shot.      G.    T.    Teasdale- 

Ttiicketl.     \is.  td.net.     Third  Edition. 
The  Complete  Swim. MER.    F.Sachs,    js.  M. 

net. 
The  Complete  Yachtsman.     B.  Hcckstall- 

Smith  and  K.  1I11  Poulay.     Second  Edition, 

Reviitd.     lis.  Htt. 


The  Connoisseur's  Library 

With  numtrous  Illustrations.      Wide  Royal  8vo.     2$.';.  net  each  volume 


English  Furniture.     F.  S.  Rol)in>i;,n. 
English  Coloured  Books.     Martin  Hardie. 
Etchings.  Sir  F.  Wedmore    Second  Edition. 

European    Enamkls.      Henry   H.   CnnynR- 

bame. 
Glas3.     Edward  Dillon. 

Goldsmiths'    and     Silversmiths'    Work. 
Nelson  T>awson.     Second  Edition. 

Illuminated  Manusckii'Ts.    J.  \.  Herbert. 
Second  Edition, 


Ivories.    Alfred  Miiskcll. 
Jhv.'ELLI'.rv.      H.     ClilTord    Smith.      Secon.i 
Edition. 

Mezzotints.     Cyril  D.ivcnp(.rt. 

MiNiATUKKS.     Dudley  Hc:itli 

Porcelain.     Edward  Dillon. 

Fink  Books.    A.  W.  Poll.ml. 

Seals.     Walter  dc  Gray  lliich. 

Wood  .Stui.rruRK.     AlTrf-J  Maskdl     Second 
Edition. 


i6  Methuen  and  Company  Limited 

Handbooks  of  English  Church  History 

Edited  by  J.   H.   BURN.      Crown  Zvo.     2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 


The  Foundations  or  the  English  Church. 
J.  H.  Maude. 

The   Saxon    Church    and    the    Nouman 
Conquest.    C.  T.  Cruttwell. 

The  Medi,kval  Church  and  the  Papacy. 
A.  C.  Jennings. 


The  Reformation  Period.     Henry  Gee. 

The   Struggle   with    Puritanism.    Eiiice 
Blaxland. 

The   Church  of   England  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.     Alfred  Plummer. 


Handbooks  of  Theology 


The  Doctrine  ok  the  Incarnation.    R.  L. 

Ottley.      Fifth   Edition,   Revised.       Deviy 

Zvo.     12S.  6d. 
A  History  of  Early  Christian  Doctrine. 

J.  F.  Bethune- Baker.     Demy  ivo.     los.  6d. 
An    Introduction   to    the    History    of 

Religion.     F.  B.  Jevons.     Sixth  Edition. 

Demy  Zvo.     los.  6d. 


An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Creeds.    A.  E.  Burn.    Demy  %vo.     los.  td. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  England 

and  America.  Alfred  Caldecott.  Demy  Svo. 

JOS.  6d. 
The  XXXIX  Articles  of  the  Church  of 

England.      Edited    by  E.   C.   S.    Gibson. 

Seventh  Edition.    Demy  Zvo.     12s.  6d. 


The  *  Home  Life '  Series 

Illustrated.     Demy  2>vo.     6s.  to  los.  6d.  net 
Kathcrine    G 


Home   Life   in    America 
Busbey.     Second  Edition. 

Home    Life    in     France.      Miss    Betham- 
Edwards.     Sixth.  Edition. 

Home  Life  in  Germany.    Mrs.  A.  Sidgwick. 

Second  Edition. 
Home  Life  in  Holland.    D.  S.  Meldrum. 

Second  Edition. 


Home  Life  in  Italy.     Lina   Duff  Gordon 
Second  Edition. 

Home   Life  in  Norway.      H.   K.   Daniels. 
Second  Edition. 

Home  Life  in  Russia.     A.  S.  Rappoport. 

Home    Life    in    Spain.      S.    L.    Bensusan. 

Second  Edition. 


The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books 

Fcap.  8vo.     3^.  6d.  net  each  volume 
WITH    COLOURED    ILLUSTRATIONS 


The  Life  and  Death  of  John  Mytton, 
Esq.     Nimrod.     Fifth  Edition. 

The  Life  of  a  Sportsman.    Nimrod. 

Handley  Cross.       R.  S.  Surtecs.      Fourth 

Edition. 
Mr.    Sponge's    Sporting    Tour.       R.    S. 

Surtets.     Second  Edition. 

JoRROCKs's  Jaunts  and  Jollities.     R.  S. 
Surtees.     Third  Edition. 

Ask  Mamma.     R.  S.  Surtees. 

WITH    PLAIN    I 

The  Grave:  A  Poem.     Robert  Blair. 


The    Analysis   of    the    Hunting    Field. 
R.  S.  Surtees. 

The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search   of 
THE  Picturesque.     William  Combe. 

The  Tour  of   Dr.   Syntax  in   Search   of 
Consolation.     William  Combe. 

The  Third  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search 
of  a  Wife.     William  Combe. 

Life  in  London.     Pierce  Egan. 

LLUSTRATIONS 

I    Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job.      In 
I        vented  and  Engraved  by  William  Blake, 


General  Literature 


Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING.      iViik  Portraits 
Crown  Svo.     2s.  net  each  volume 

Mrs.  Oliphant. 


Carlpinal  Newman.     R.  H.  Huu^n. 

JoHH  WKSLnr.     J.  H.  Overton. 

tiiSHOr  WiLiKKFORCB.     G.  W.  DanielL 

Cakdinal  Manning.     A.  W.  Hutton. 

Charlks  Simkon.     H.  C.  G.  Mouie. 

John  Knox.    F.  Ma(.Cunn.    Second  Edition 

John  Howe.     R.  F.  Horton. 

Thomas  Khn.     F.  A.  Clarke. 

Geobge   Fox,  the   QuAKun.      T,  Hodgkiu 
Third  Ediiion, 

John  Kedle.     Waller  Lock. 


Thomas  Chalmek 
Edition. 

Lancki.ot  Anurewks.    R.  L.  Gtiley. 
Edition. 


Second 
Second 
iVucosTiNE  or  Cantekbuky.    E.  L.  Cults. 


William    Laud.     W.   H.  Huttoii. 
Edition. 

John  Donns.     Augustus  Jessop. 

THO.MAS  Crammer.     A.  J.  Mason. 

Latuiek.     R.  M.  and  A.  J.  Carlyle. 

Bishop  Butleh.     W.  A.  Spoo.icr. 


J'jurt'l 


The  Library  of  Devotion 


With   Introductions  and 

Smalt  I'ott  Zvo,  cloth,  2s.;  Ic. 

Tub     Confkssions     or     Sr.     Aucusiine. 
Eighth  Edition. 

The  Imitation  ok  Christ.    Sixth  F.dition. 

The  Christian  Year.     Fi/ih  Edition. 

Lyra  Iwnockntium.     Third  Edition. 

Tub  Temple.     Second  Edition. 

A  Book  of  Devotions.    Second  Edition. 

A  SiiKious  Call  to  a    Devout  and   Holy 
Lirs.     Ei/th  Edition, 

A  Guide  to  Etk«nitv. 

The  Inner  Way.    Secoml  Edition. 

On  the  Love  or  Gou. 

The  Psalms  or  Daviu. 

Lyra  Apostolica. 

The  Scjno  or  Songs. 

The  Thoughts  or  I'ascai-    Secomi  Edition. 

A    MA^fUAL    or    CuNsoi.ArioN    frum    tub 
Saints  and  Fathkks. 

Devotions  rsoM  tcik  Ai'ockvi-ha. 

The  Spiritual  Compat. 


(where  neccss;iry)  Notes 
ther,  2s.   6d.   net  eadi  loluiiie 

The  Devotio.ns  or  St.  Anselm. 

Bishop  Wilson's  Sacka  Pkivata. 

Grace   Abounding  to  tub   Cimhi-  of  Sin- 
ners. 

Lyra    Sacra.       A    Book    of   .S.icred    Verse. 
Second  Edition. 

A     Day     Book     from     the     Saints    and 
Fathers. 

A  Little  Book  of  Heavkni  v  Wisdom.     A 
Selection  from  the  l£ii|;li>li  Mystics. 

Light,  Lipf:,  and  Love,      A  Sclvctiun  fiuiii 
the  Getni.TTi  Mystics. 

An  iNrRiiDUCTioN  ro  the  Devout  Life. 

Thr    Little    Flowkks   or   tub    Glorious 
Messkr  St.  Francis  and  of  his  KKiAi<>i. 

DSAlIf    AND    ImMORTALII  V. 

Tiiij  Spiritual  Guide.     Sei.'nd  Eddii'H. 

Dkvotions  for   F.vi'i.v   Day  in  nm  Witic 
and  riiE  Great  Fiimivals. 

Precbs  Privatab. 

HoRAR  MvsliCAE._     A   D.iy  l'..<<.1i   liuin  tlie 
Writings  of  Mystics  of  Miiiiy  i\'aiii>ii». 
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METflUEN   AND   COMPANY   LIMITED 


Little  Books  on  Art 

IVitk  many  Illustrations.     Demy  iGnio.     2s,  6d.  lut  each  volume 

Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from  30  to  40  Illustrations, 
including  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure 


Albrecht  Durer. 


L.  J.  Allen. 

E.   Dillon. 


Third 


Arts  of  Japan,  The, 
Edition. 

Bookplates.    E.  Alraack. 

Botticelli.     Mary  L.  Bonnor. 

BuRNii-JoNHS.     F.  de  Lisle. 

Cellini.     R.  H.  H.  Cust. 

CHRiSTi.\N  Symbolism.     Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 

Christ  in  Art.     Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 

Claude.     E.  Dillon. 

CoNSTABLR.       H.    W.    Toinpl:ins.        Second 
Edition. 

CoROT.     A.  Pollard  and  E.  Birnstingl. 

Early    English    Water-Colour.       C.    E. 
Hughes. 

Enamels.   Mrs.  N.  Dawson.  Second  Edition. 

Frederic  Leighton.    A.  Corkran. 

Gforge  Romnkv.     G.  Paston. 

Greek  Akt.     H.  B.  Walters.     Fifth  Edition. 


Greuze  and  BdUCHER.     V,.  Y.  Pollard. 
Holbein.    Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 

iLLUMINATIiD    MANUSCRIPTS.     J.  W.  Bradley. 

Jewellery.    C.Davenport.    Seco:td  Edition. 

John  Hoppner.    H.  P.  K.  Slcipton. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.      J.  Sime.      Second 
Edition. 

Millet.     N.  Peacock.     Second  Edition. 

Mi.NiATUKES.     C.    D.-ivenport,   V.D.,    F.S.A 
Second  Edition. 

GoR  Lady  in  Art.     Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 

Raphael.     A.  R.  Dryhurst. 

Rodin.     i\liirlel  Ciolkowska. 

Turner.     F.  Tyrrell-Gill. 

Vanoyck.     M.  G.  Smallwood. 

Velazquez.       VV.    Wilberforce    and     A.    R. 
Gilbert. 

Watts.    R.  E.  D.  Sketcliley.   Second  Edition 


The  Little  Galleries 

Demy  \6mo.     2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 

Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  Photogravure,  together  with  a  short  outline 
the  life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted 


A  Little  Gallery  of  Rey.s-olds. 
\  Little  Gallery  of  Ro.mney. 


A  Little  Gallery  of  Hoppnlr. 
A  Little  Gallery  of  Mu.lais. 


The  Little  Guides 

With  many  Illustrations  by  E,  II.  Niiw  and  other  artists,  and  from  pholograi>I.s 

Small  Pctt  %vo.     Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  y.  6d.  net  each  volume 

The  main  features  of  these  Guides  aie  (i)  a  handy  and  charming  form  ;  (2)  illus- 
trations from  photographs  and  by  well-known  artists ;  (3)  good  plans  and  maps ; 
(4)  an  adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  is  interesting  in  the 
natural  features,  history,  archaeology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or  district  treated 

Isle  of  Wight,  The.     G.  Clinch. 
London.     G.  Clinch. 


Cambridge    and    its     Colleges.      A.    H 
Thampson.     Third  Edition,  Revised. 

Channel  Islands,  The.    E.  E.  Bickncll. 

English  Lakes,  The.     F.  G.  Urabant. 


Malvern  Country,  The.    Sir  B.C..\. Windle. 
North  Wales.     A.  T.  Story. 


Gp:neral  Literature 
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The  Little  GvLides—continued 

Oxford    amd    its    Collegbs.      J.    Wells. 

T.->.'t/i  Edition. 
St.  Paul's  Cathedkal.    G.  Clinch. 
Shakespeare's    Country.      Sir    B.    C.    A. 

W indie.     J-i/lh  Edition. 

South  Wai  es.     G.  W.  and  J.  H.  V/a.ie. 
Westminster    Abbey.      G.    E.    Troutbeck. 
Second  Edition. 

Bl'rksiuhb.     F.  G.  Brabant. 

Blckinghamshibe.    E.  S.  Roscoc. 

CiiEsiiiRE.     W.  M.  Gallichan. 

Cornwall     A.  L.  Salmon.     Second  Edition. 

Derbyshire.    J.  C.  Cox. 

Devon.     S.  Baring-Gould.     Third  Edition. 

Dorset.     F.  R.  Heath.     Third  Edition. 

Durham.    J.  E.  Ho'ig'idn. 

Essex.     J.  C.  Cox. 

Hampshire.    J.  C.  Cox.    Second  Edition. 

Hertfordshire.    H.  W.  Tompkins. 

Kknt.     G.  Clinch. 

Kf.rrv.     C.  p.  Crane.     Seconal  Edition. 

I.KicESTKKsiiiRE  AND  KuTi.AND.     A.  Harvey 
anU  V.  B.  Crowtlier-Ucynon. 

M1DOLE.SEX.     J.  U.  Firth. 

MoNXloiiTlisiiiRi:.     G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wnde. 


Norfolk. 
Revised. 


W.    A.   Dutt, 


Third  Edition, 
W.   Dry.     NfM  and 


Northamptonshire, 

Rez'ised  Edition. 
Northumberland.     J.  E.  Morris. 
Nottinghamshire.    L.  Guilford. 
Oxfordshire.     F.  G.  Brabant. 
Shropshire.    J.  E.  Auden. 
SOMERSBT.     G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 


Second 


Edition. 
Staffordshire.    C.  Masefield. 
Suffolk.    W.  A.  Dutt. 
Surrey.    J.  C  Cox. 

Sussex.     F.  G.  Brabant.     Fourth  Edition. 
Wiltshire.     F.  R.  He.->.th.     Second  Edition. 

VoKKSHiRE,  The    East    Riding.     J.    1^ 

Morris. 

Yorkshire,  The  North    Riding.     J.    E. 

Morris. 

Yorkshire,  The    W^kst    Rioing.      J.    E. 

Morris.     Cljlh,  3^.  td.  net ;  leather,  .\s.  M. 

net. 


Brittany.    S.  Baring-Gould.  .Second Edition. 
Nor.mandy.     C.  Scudamore. 
RoMF_    C.  0.  Ellaby. 
Sicii  Y.     F.  H.  Jackson. 


The  Little  Library 

Willi  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispifcfs 
Sma/l  Pott  %vo.     Each  Volume,  cloth,  \s.  6d.  net 


Anon.    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
LYKICS.     Second  Edition. 

Auiiun   (Jane).      I'KIDE    AND    PREJU- 
DICE.    Two  l^oliiiiifx. 

northanoer  ai'.iu:y. 


Baoen    (FrancU). 
LORD  BACO.N. 


11  Hi     ESSAYS     OF 


Barh8.ni    (R. 
LEGENDS. 


H.).      THE    INGOLDSBY 
I'wo  Volunnt. 


Barnett  (Annie).    A  LITTLE   LOOK  OF 
ENGLISH   PROSE. 

Bcckford  (VVlIllcm).    THE  HLSTORY  OF 
THE  C.\rUH  VATHEK. 


Blako  (William).     SELEC  TIONS   FRO.M 
THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKK. 


Borrow    (Oeorge). 
THE  ROMANY  RVP 


LAVI'.NGRO.       two 


Brownln(( (Robert).  SF.LFXI  IONS  FROM 
THIC  EARLY  POICMS  OF  ROBF.R  1' 
BROWN  I  Nd. 

Cannlni,'(Gcorrfe).  SELEC1  IONS  FROM 
THE  ANTI-JACOBIN:  Wiih  nomc  Liter 
Poemr.  by  Ckorgb  C/.nm;  g. 

(J«wlcy  (Abralinm).  IHE  F.?r^ AYS  OF 
ABRAHAM  COV'.I  I  A'. 
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The  Little  lAhv3.vj— continued 

Crabbo  (Gsor^a).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  rOEMS  OF  GEORGE  CRA)5HE. 

Cralk  (Mrs,).  JOHN  HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.     Tw*  Volunttt. 

Orashaw  (Richard).  THE  ENGLISH 
POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRASHAW. 

Dante  Allghlorl.  THE  INFERNO  OF 
DANTE.    Translated  by  H.  F.  Gary. 

THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Carv. 

THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Caky. 

Darley  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 


DickeR3(Gharles).   CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
Two  Volumes. 

Ferrler  (Susan).       MARRIAGE.        Tu<3 

Volumes. 
THE  INHERITANCE.     Two  Volumes. 

Oaskell    (Mrs.).      CRANFORD.      Second 

Edition. 

Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).    THE  SCARLET 
LETTER. 

Henderson  (T.  P.).    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
SCOTTISH  VERSE. 

Klnglako   (A.    W.).      EOTHEN.      Second 
Edition. 

Lamb  (Charles).    ELI  A,  AND  THE  LAST 
ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. 

Locker  (F.).    LONDON  LYRICS. 


Marvell  (Andrew).  THE  POEMS  OF 
ANDREW  MARVELL. 

Milton  (John).  THE  MINOR  POEMS  OF 
JOHN  MILTON. 

MoIr(D.  M.).    MANSIE  WAUCH. 

Nichols  (Bowyer).  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  SONNETS. 

Smith  (Horace  and  James).    REJECTED 

ADDRESSES. 

Sterne  (Laurence).  A  SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 

Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY- 
SON. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

THE  PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 

Thackeray    (W.    M.).      VANITY     FAIR. 

Thrtt  Volumes . 
PENDENNIS.     Three  Volumes. 
HENRY  ESMOND. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Yaughan  (Heary).  THE  POEMS  OF 
HENRY  VAUCHAN. 

Waterhouso  (Elizabeth).  A  LITTLE 
BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 
Fourteenth  Edition. 

Wordsviorth  (W.).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  WORDS- 
WORTH. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  CoIerid;.;e  (13.  1.). 
LYRICAL  BALLADS.    Second  Edition. 


The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare 

Edited  by  W.  J,  CRxMG.     With  Introduclions  and  Notes 

Poll  idmo.     40   Volui/ies.     Leather,  price  is.  net  each  'uohinie 

Alahogany  Kffvolving  Book  Case.     los.  net 


Miniature  Library 

Demy  1'2-mo.      Leather,   is.  net  each  vohinte 


EupHRANOR  :  A  Dialogue  <jn  Youth.    Edward 
Fit/Gerald. 

The   Life  op   Euwakr,  Lord  Herbekt  op 
Chercuhy.     Written  by  himself. 


PoLONius ;    or,  Wise  Saws  and  Moilc-rn  In- 
stances.    Edward  FitzGerakt. 

The  KiJBAiVAT  oi'O.MAi-  KhavvAm.  Edw.ird 
FitzGeraki.     Fifth  Edition. 


General  Literature 
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The  New  Library  of  Medicine 

Edited  by  C.  W.  SALEEBY.     De»o'  Svo 


Care  or  tub  Body,  The.  F.  Cavanagh. 
Stcciu',  Edition,     is.  rd.  tut. 

Children  of  the  Nation,  The.  The  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Gorst.  Second  Edition, 
■js.  dd.  net. 

Diseases  of  Occupatiov.  Sir  Thos.  Oliver. 
ir^.  6d.  net.     Second  Ea'i.'i-.m. 

Dkink  Pkohi.em,  in  its  Medico-Sociological 
Aspects,  The.  Edited  bj  T.  N.  Kelynack. 
■ji.  td.  net. 

Drugs  and  the  Drug  Habit.  H.  Sains- 
bury. 


Functional  Nerve  Diseases. 
field.     7J.  td.  net. 


A.  T.  Scho- 


.  Clouston. 
Sir  George  Newman. 


Hygiene   op   Mind,  Thr.     T. 
Sixth  EdiHoK.     js.  td.  net. 

Infant  Mortality. 
7J.  M.  net. 

Prevention  of  Tunp-Rcui-osis  (Consump- 
tion), The,  Arthur  New.sholme.  \os.  (id. 
net.     Second  Edition. 

Air  and  Health.  Ronald  C.  Macfie.  y.f.  td. 
net.    Second  Edition. 


The  NevY  Library  of  Music 

Edited  by  ERNEST  NEWMAN,     niusirated.     Demy  ?,vo.     ys.  M.  net 
J.    A.    Fuller-Maitland.       Second 


Brahms. 
Edition 


Handeu     R.  a.  Streatfeild.    Second  Edition. 
Hugo  Wolf.     Ernest  Newman. 


Oxford  Biographies 

Illustrated.     Fcap.  Zvo.     Each  volume,  cleth,  2S.  6d.  tie/ ;  leather,  y.  (>d.  ttet 


Dante  Alighieri.     Paget  Toynbee      Third 
Edition. 

Gii.'Oi.AMO  Savonarola.    E.  1-.  S.  Horbburgh. 
Sixth  Edition. 

John  Howard.     E.  C.  S.  Gib>!on. 

Alfred  TENNvsnN.      A.  C.  Fienson.     Second 
Edition. 

Sir  Waiti'-   F'?  AiKr-.M.      I.  A.  Taylor. 


Erasmus.    E.  F.  H.  Capey. 

Robert  Burns.    T.  F.  Henderson. 

Chatham.    A.  S.  McDowall. 

Canninc.     W.  Alison  Phillips. 

liKACONSFlEl.D.     Walter  Sichel. 

Johann  Wolfgang  Gokthe.     H.  G.  Ailcins. 

FnAN<;ois  DR  Fiii.'Ei.<)N.     Viscount  St.  Cyres. 


The  Honevmook.    A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts. 
Arnold  fiennelt.      Third  Edition 


Four  Plays 

Feaf.  ivo.     2s.  vet 

KiSMF.T.      F.dward    Knoblauch.       Third  Edi- 
tion. 


Thk  Great  Adventure.     A  Play  of  Fanry  in 
Four  Act*.   Arnold  Ucnneft.    Third  Editi<>n. 

Mii.F-STONES.      Arnold    P'-niinl!  and    Edward 
Knobbiuch.     Sete':th  Edition. 


Typhoon.  A  Play  in  Four  Acli.  Mclrhior 
I^ngyel.  ICnglish  Version  by  I.auienc* 
Irving.     .'!fcond  Edition. 


The  States  of  Italy 

Edited  by  E.  ARMSTRONG  nnd  R.  EANGTON   DOUGI-AS 
Illustrated.     Demy  %vo 


A  Histoiv  op   Milan  unllh  the  Sioria.    I    A    History    of    Vr.rro.vA. 
Cecilia  M.  AH y.     tns.  M.  net.  I        \7i.f>d.nel. 

A  History  of  Pki^ugia.     W.  Heywood.     i».f.  M.  net. 


A.    M.    Allen. 
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Mkthuen  and  Company  Limited 


The  Westminster  Commentaries 

General  Editor,   WALTER  LOCK 


Demy  Svo 


The  Acts  of  the  Ai'.'sti.es.  Edited  by  R. 
B.  Rackham.     Sixih  Edition,     los.  6d. 

The  First  Epistle  or  Paul  the  Apostle 
'10  the  Corinthians.  Edited  bj'  H.  L. 
Goudge.     Third  Edition.     6s. 

The  r.ooK  of  Exodus.  Edited  by  A.  H. 
M'Neile.    With  a  Map  and  3  Plans.    10s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Ezhkiei-  Edited  by  H.  A. 
Redpath.     io.f.  6d. 

The  Kook  of  Genesis.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  S.  R.  Driver.  Ninth 
Edition.     loj.  fyi. 


Additions  and  Corrections  !n  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Jj.ii  ions  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis.     S.  R.  Driver,     is. 

The  Book  of  the  Propjiet  Isaiah. 
Edited  by  G.  W.  Wade.     loj.  6rf. 

The  Book  of  Job.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gib- 
son.   Second  Edition,    bs. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  R.  J.  Knowling. 
Second  Edition.    6s. 


The  'Young'   Series 

lUiistrafed.     Crown  Stjo 


The  Young   Botanist.      W.  P.  We-stell  and 
C.  S.  Cooper.     3J.  6./.  net. 

The  Young  Carpenter.    Cyril  Hall.    5s. 

The  Young  Electrician.    Hammcnd  Hall. 
5*- 


The   Young   Engineer.      Hammond  Hall. 
Thitd  Edition,     ^s. 

The   Young   Naturalist.     W.  P.  Westell. 
Second  Edition.     6s. 

The  Young  Ornithologist.    W.  P.  Westell. 
5J- 


Methuen's  Shilling  Library 

/va/.  Svo.      IS.  net 


Blue  Bird,  The.     Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
Charles  Dickens.     G.  K.  Chesterton. 
Charm  IDES,    and    other    Poems.       Oscar 

Yiildc. 
ChitrXl  :  The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.     Sir 

G.  S.  Robertson. 
Condition  of    England,   The.     G.   F.   G. 

Masterman. 
De  Profundis.     Oscar  Wilde. 
From     Midshipman     to     Field-Marshau 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  F  M.,  V.C. 
Harvest  Home.     E.  V.  Lucas. 
Hills  and  the  Ska      Hilaire  Belloc. 
HuxLEV,    Thomas    Henrv.      P.    Chalmers- 
Mitchell. 
Ideal  Husband,  An.     O.^car  Wilde. 
Intentions.     Oscar  Wilde. 
Jimmv    Glover,    his     Book.       James    M. 

Glover. 
John    Bovks,    King    of    the   Wa-Kikuyu. 

John  Boyes. 
Ladv  Winder.mf,re's  Fan.     Oscar  Wilde. 
Letters   from    a    Self-made   Merchant 

to  his  Son.     Georse  Horrice  T,orinier. 


Life  of  John  Ruskin,  The.  W.  G.  Colling- 
wood. 

Lii-K  OF  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  The. 
tiraliani  Balfour. 

Life  of  Tknnv.son,  The.     A.  C.  Ben.son. 

Little  of  Everything,  A.     E.  V.  Lucas. 

Lord  Arthur  Savile's  Crime.   Oscar  Wilde. 

Lore  of  the  Honev-Bee,  The.  Tickncr 
Ed  ward  cs. 

Man  awu  the  Universe.     Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 

Mary  Magdalene.     Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

Oi.d  Country  Life.     S.  Baring-Gould. 

Oscar  Wiluk  :  A  Critical  Study.  Arthur 
liansome. 

Parish  Ci.fjck,  The.     P.  H.  Ditchfield. 

Selected  Poems.     Oscar  Wilde. 

SkvastopoIt  and  other  Stories.  Leo 
Tol:-toy. 

Two  Admirals.     Admiral  John  Moresby. 

Under  Five  Reigns.     Lady  Dorothy  Ncvill. 

Vailima  Lei  teks.     Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Vicar  ok  Mohwenstow,  The.  S.  Baring- 
Gould. 
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Books  for  Travellers 

Crown  Svo.     6s.  each 
Each  volume  coiitains  a  number  of  Illustrations  in  Colour 


Avon  and  Shakksfeark's  Couktrv,  The. 
A.  G.  Bradley. 

P.LACK   Forest,  A   Book  op  the.      C.   E. 
Hughes. 

niiETO.ss  AT  Home,  The.     F.  M.  Gostling. 

Cities  OF  Ixjmbardy,  The.    Edward  Hutton. 

Cities  op   Romagna    and    the   Makches, 

Thp_     Edward  Hutton. 
Cities  of  Si-ain,  'J'he.     Edward  Hutton. 
Cities  op  Umbria,  The.     Edward  Hutton. 
Days  in  Coknwall.     C.  Lewis  Hind. 
Klokence  and  Nortiiekn  Tuscanv,   with 

Genoa.     Edward  Hutton. 
Land  op  Pardons,  The  (Brittany).     Anatole 

Le  Braz. 

Nai'LEs.     Arthur  H.  Norway. 

Naples  Riviera,  The.     H.  M.  Vaughan. 

New  Forest,  The.     Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 


Norfolk  Broads,  The.    W.  A.  Dutt. 

Norway  and  its  Fjords.     M.  A.  Wyllie. 

Rhine,  A  Book  of  the.     S.  Earing-Gould. 

Rome.     Edward  Hutton. 

Round  about  Wiltshike.     A.  G.  Bradley. 

Scotland  of  To-day.     T.  F.  Henderson  and 
Francis  Watt. 

Siena    and    Southern    Tuscany.     Edward 
Hutton. 

Skirts  of  the  Gi;eat  City,  Tiir.     Mrs.  A. 
G.  Bell. 

Thkoucm  East  Anglia  in  a  Moiok  Car. 
J.  E.  \'incent. 

Venice  and  Vicnetia.    Edward  Hutton. 

Wanderer  in  Florence,  A.     E.  V.  Lucas. 

Wanderf.r  in  Paris,  A.     E.  V.  Luca.";. 

Wanderer  in  Holland,  A.     E.  V.  Lucas. 

Wandf.rkr  in  London,  A.    E.  V.  Luc.is. 


Some  Books  on  Art 


Armourer  and  his  Craft,  Ihe.  Charles 
ffoulke*.  Illustrated.  Royal  ^o.  £7  2S. 
net. 

.'Vrt  and  Life.  T.  Slurge  Moore.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  %vo.     ss.  net. 

British  S<  hool,  The.  An  .Anecdotal  Guide 
to  the  Brili>h  Painters  and  Paintings  in  the 
National  Gallery.  E.  V.  Lucas.  Illus- 
trated.    Fcap.  ivf.     aJ.  6tf.  rut. 

Detorativk  Iron  Work.  From  the  xith 
to  the  xviiiih  Century.  Charles  ffoulkes. 
Royal  ^to.     £,%ii.ntt. 

Francesco      C;uardi,      1713-1793.     _  G.     A. 

Simonson.        Illustrated.        Imperial     ilo. 

£,1  It.  net. 
Illustrations    of     the     Hook     of     Jod. 

William  Bh.ke.     Quarto.     jCi  is.  net. 

John  Lucas,  Portrait  Painter,  1828-1874. 
Arthur    Lucas.      Illustrate'!.     //n/>trinl  4/0. 

£^  y  «*'• 

Old  Paste.  A.  Beresford  Ryley.  Illnsirnted. 
Royal  \to.     Ci  2S.  net. 

One  Hundreh  Mastli.tieces  of  Paintino. 
With  an  Introduction  l>y  R.  C.  Win.  Illus- 
trated. Secnn/t  fiitition.  DemyZiH).  lot.M. 
net. 


One  Hl:.i)red  Masterpieces  ok  Sculi'turb. 
With  au  Introduction  by  G.  F.  Hill.  Illus- 
trated.    Demy  ivo.     loj.  dd.  net. 

RoMNEY  Folio,  A.  With  an  Es'.iy  hy  A.  R. 
ChamhcrUin.  Imperial  Folio.  /15  15J. 
net. 

Royal  Acadrmy  Lectures  on  Painting. 
George  Clausen.  Illustrated.  CroTi-n  Bno. 
5J.  net. 

Saints  in  Art,  The.  Margaret  E.  Tahcr. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  I'cap.  %i/o. 
y.  M.  net. 

Sciioous  op  Painting.  Mary  Inne^.  Illus- 
trated.    Cr.  ivo.     5^.  Hit. 

Celtic  Art  in  Pagan  and  Christian  Timks. 
J.  R.  Allen.  Illustrated.  Secoml  HHitimi. 
Demy  8r'o.     is.  M.  net. 

'Classics  ok  Art.'    See  page  14. 

'  The  CoNNoissEt;R's  Lihrarv.'   Seepage  15- 

'  Litti-B  Books  on  Ai;t.'    Sec  page  18. 

'Thf.  LiiTLi:  Oallfriks  '     .Seepage  18. 
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Some  Books  on  Italy 


Etkuria  and  Modern  Tuscany,  Old, 
Mary  L.  Cameron.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  %v<j.     6s.  net. 

Florence  :  Her  History  and  Art  to  the  Fall 
of  the  Reruiblic.  F.  A.  Hyctt.  Dciiiy  Z7'0. 
7s.  bd.  net. 

Florence,  A  Wandeff.r  in.  E.  V.  Lucns. 
Illustrated.     Fom-tk  Edition.     Cr.  Zz'o.     6s. 

Fl-ORENCE     AND      HHR     TREASURES.        H.      M. 

Vaughan.     Jlhistrated.    /-caA.  8t'o.     5.t.  net. 

Florence,  Country  Walks  ai;out.  Edward 
Hiitton.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Fcafi.  %vo.     sj.  net. 

Florence  and  the  Ctties  op  Northkrn 
Tuscany,  with  Genoa.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrrited.      Third  Editi»n.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

LoMBARDv,  The  Cities  of.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 

MiLANUNUEK   THE    SfORZA,    A    HiSTORV   OF. 

Cecilia   M.  Ady.      Illustrated.     Demy   Zvo. 
tcs.  6d.  net. 

Naples:  Past  and  Present.  A.  H.  Norway. 
Illustrated.     TAird  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Naples  Riviera,  The.  H.  M.  Vaughan. 
Illustrated.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  iz>o.     6s. 

Perugia,  A  History  of.  William  Heywood. 
Ilhistrnted.     Demy  %vo.      lis.  6d.  net, 

Rome.     Edward  Hutton. 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

ROMAGVA    AND   THE    MaRCHRS,    ThE    CiTIES 

OF.     Edward  Hutton.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Roman  Pilorimage,  A.  R.  E.  Roberts. 
Illustrated.     Demy  tz>o.     los.  6d.  net. 

Rome  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Martyrs. 
Ethel  Ross  Barker.  Demy  &va.  12s.  6d 
net. 

Rome.     C   G.    Ellaby.      Illustrated.     Small 
Cloth,  IS.  6d.  net  ;  leaiJur,  y.  6d. 


Illustrated.     T/iird 


Pott  %ve.    Cloth,  2s! 
net. 


Sicily.  F.  H.  Jackson.  Illustrated.  Small 
Pott  %vo.  Cloth,  2j.  6d.  net ;  leather,  ys.  td. 
net. 

Sicily  :  The  New  Winter  Resort.  Douglas 
Sladen.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
ivo.     5*.  net. 

Siena  and  Southern  Tuscany.  Edward 
Hutton.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
ivo.     6a. 


Umhria,  The  Citie.s  of.  Edward  Hutton. 
Ilhistrated.     Ei/lh  Editirn.     Cr.  S.-.v.     6s. 

Venice  and  Venetia.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  8no.     6s. 

Venice  on  Foot.  H.  A.  Douglas.  Illus- 
trated.   Second  Edition.    Ecap.Zvo.    ss.net. 

Venice  and  her  Treasures.  H.  A. 
Douglas.     Illustrated.     Pcaji.  Srv;.     5.?.  tia. 

Verona,  A  History  of.  A.  M.  Allen. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Ivo.     lis.  6d.  net. 

Dante  and  his  Italy.  Lonsdale  Ragg. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     i2j.  6d.  net. 

Dantk  Alighieri  :  His  Life  and  Works. 
Paget  Toynbee.  Illustrated.  Cr.  t,vo.  c,s. 
net. 

Home  Life  in  Italy.  Lina  Duff  Gordon. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Demy  8vo. 
I  OS.  6d.  net. 

Lakes  or  Northern  Italy,  The.  Richard 
Bagot.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Fcafi. 
ivo.     5J.  net. 

Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  E.  L.  S. 
llorsburxh.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  ivo.     iss.  net. 

Mfdici  Popes,  The.  H.  M.  Vaughan.  Illus- 
trated.    De7uy  ivo.     15J.  net. 

St.  Catherine  of  Siena  and  her  Times. 
By  the  Author  of  '  Mdlle.  Mori.'  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  %vo.     js.  6d.  net. 

S.  Fi.-Avcrs  OF  Assist,  The  Livks  of. 
Brother  Thomas  of  Celano.  Cr.  8w.  5J. 
net. 

Savonarola,  Girolamo.  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Zt:o.     5J.  >ic'. 

Shelley  and  his  Friends  in  Italy.  Helen 
R.  Angeli.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

Skies  Italian:  A  Little  Breviary  for  Tra- 
vellers in  Italy.  Ruth  S.  Phelps.  Fcafi.  Zvo. 
^s.  net. 

United  Italy.  F.  M.  Underwood.  Demj 
87(7.     loj.  6d.  net. 

Woman  in  Italy.  W.  Boultiug.  Illustrated 
Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d.  net. 
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Part  III. — A  Selection  of  Works  of  Fiction 


Albanesl  (E.  Maria).    SUSANNAH  AND 

ONE     OTHliR.      Fourth     Edition.      Cr. 

°vo.     6r. 
THE  BROWN  EYES  OF   MARY.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     &r. 
I    KNOW    A    MAIDEN.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  &V0.     6s. 
THE    INVINCIRLE  AMELIA;   or,  The 

Polite    Adventuress.      Third    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     y.  td. 
THE  GLAD  HEART.     Fi/th  Edition.     Cr. 

%fO.     6s. 
OLIVIA     MARY.     Fourth    Edition.      Cr. 

Zvo.     ts. 
THE  BELOVED  ENEMY.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.      6s. 


BLADYS  OF  THE  STEV.'PONEY.  Illus- 
trated.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  Sz'O.     ts. 

PABO  THE  PRIEST.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

WINEFRED.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

IN  DEWISLAND.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zv».    6s. 

MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN. 
Fi/th  Edition.     Cr.  °z>o.     6s. 

Barr  (Robert).  IN  THE  MIDST  OF 
ALARMS.     Third  Edition.     Cr.Zvo.     (\s. 

THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.  Fi/th  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 


Bagot  (Richard).    A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

Third  Edition      Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE    PASSPORT.      Fourth   Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
ANTHONY  CUTHBERT.    Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
LOVE'S  PROXY.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
DONNA    DIANA.     Second  Edition.      Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  SERRAVALLE.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  F.no.     6s. 
DARNELEY     PLACE.        Second   Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Bailey  rH.C).  STORM  AND  TREASURE. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6v. 
THE    LONELY  QUEEN.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE    SEA     CAPTAIN.       Third    Edition. 

Cr.  Zva.    6s. 

Barlng-Conld  (S.).     IN  THE  ROAR  OF 

'JMI':  SI:a.     /■:i;:.'ith  Editioft.    Cr.Zvo.    6s. 

MARGERY  OK  QUETHKK.  .Second  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6t. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.  Fi/th  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

JACQUETTA.  Third  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
KirrV  ALONE.  Fi/th  Edition.  Cr.f,vo.  6s. 
NOEMl.     Illustrated.    Fourth  Fiditwn.    Cr. 

Zvo.      &r. 

THE  BROOM-SQUIRE.  Illustrated.  Fi/th 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 


Begfale  (Harold).  THE  CURIOUS  AND 
DIVERTING  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR 
JOHN  SPARROW,  Bak  r.  ;  or.  The 
Prckikf.ss  of  an  Open  Mind.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     bs. 

Bclloc  (H.).  EMMANUEL  BURDEN, 
MERCHANT.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tioti.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

A  CHANGE  IN  THE  CABINET.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Bennett       (Arnold).        CLAYHANGER. 

Elnienth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  CARD.     Si.ith  Edition.     Cr.  Zt'o.    6s. 
HILDA     LESSWAYS.        Eighth    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
BURIED     ALIVE.       Third    Edition.      Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
A    MAN    FROM    THE    NORTH.     Thi>d 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  MATADOR  OF  THE  FIVE  TOWNS. 

Sectnd  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  REGENT:  A  Fivii  Towns  Stopv  ok 

Advkntorr  in  Lonoon.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
ANNA  OF    THE   FIVE  TOWNS,    /cnfi. 

Zvo.     IS.  net. 
TERESA  OF  WATLING  STRI'.I.I".    Fca/i 

Zvo.     It.  nft. 

Benion  (B.  F.).  DODO :  A  Duiah.  of  tut 
Day.     Sixteenth  Edition.     (.'>.  Zvo.     6s. 
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Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Bipmlngham  (George   A.).      SPANISH 

GOLD.    Seventeenth  Edition.    Cr  iva.    6j. 

A /so  Fca/>.  Sr'o.      it.  net. 
THE    SEARCH    PARTY.      Tenth  Edition. 

Cr.  iivo.     6s. 

A  iso  Fcap.  %vo,     is.  net. 
LAI-AGE'S  LOVERS.      Third  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.     ts. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  DR.  WHITTY. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6j. 

Bowen  ("arjorie).     I  WILL  MAINTAIN 

Ninth  Editifn.     Cr.  iva.     bs. 
DEFENDER   OF   THE  FAITH.    Seventh 

Editii>n.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
A    KNIGHT  OF  SPAIN.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Sz'f).     6j. 
THE  QUEST  OF  GLORY.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  ivo.     OS. 
GOD    AND    THE    KING.     Ei/th    Edition. 

Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
THE  GOVERNOR  OF  ENGLAND.    Third 

Editiin.     Cr.  Si(».     (ys. 

Ca;tie  (Aguos  and  Egerton).  THE 
GOLDEN  BARRIER.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Itvo.     6j. 

Chesterton  (G.  K.).  THE  FLYING  INN. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  tivo.     ds. 

Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).     THE  GETTING 

WELL      OF      DOROTHY.       Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  i.vo.     -^s.  bd. 

Conrad  (Joseph).  THE  SECRET  AGENT : 
A  Simple  Tale.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
f>s. 

A  SET  OF  SIX.   Fourth  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

UNDER  WESTERN  EYES.  Second  Edi- 
tion.     Cr.  tvo.     6s. 

CHANCE.     Fi/th  Edition.     Cr.  8**.    is. 

Conyers    (Dorothea).      SALLY.      Fourth 

Editiim.     Cr.  Zva.     6s. 
SAiNDY   .MARRIED.     Fi/th  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 

Copelli  (Marie).    A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO 

WORLDS.       Thirty-Second  Edition.      Cr. 

ivo.     6s. 
VENDETTA;  or,  Tub  Story  or  one  For- 
gotten.   TJiirty-firsi  Edition.    Cr.  %v».   6s. 
THELMA:      a      Norwegian      Princess. 

Forty-f»Hrth  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
ARDATH:  The  Story  op  a  Dead  Self. 

Ttventy-first  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 
THE    SOUL    OF     LILITH.       Eighteenth 

Edition.     Cr.  tvo.     6s. 
WORMWOOD:     A     Drama     or     Paris. 

Nintttenth  Edition.     Cr.  iva.     6s. 
BARABBAS:   A  Dream  op  the  World's 

Tragedy.    Forty-seventh  Edititn.    Cr.  Zvo. 

6s. 
THE     SORROWS     OF    SATAN.      Fi/ty 

eifhtk  Edition.     Cr.  iso.     6s. 
THE  MASTER-CHRISTIAN.     Fourteenth 

Edition,     lygt/t  Thousand.     Cr.  %vo.     Cs. 
TE.MPORAL     POWER:     A     Study     in 

StJPRE.VLACV.        Second     Edition.         150th 

Thousand.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 


GODS    GOOD    MAN:    A    Simh.e    Love 

Story.     Si.tteenih   Edition,     154th    Thou- 

sami.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
HOLY    ORDERS:    The    Tragedy    op    a 

QuiKT     Like.       Second     Edition.       \20th 

Thmisicnd.      Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
THE     MIGHTY     ATOM.       Twenty-ninth 

Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

^Iso  Fcip.  Zvo.     IS.  net. 
BOY  :  A  Sketch.     Thirteenth  Edition.    Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 

Also  Fcap.  8i'(7.     is.  net. 
CAMEOS.      Fowrtttnth  Edition.     Cr.    Zvo. 

6s. 
THE  LIFE  EVERLASTING.    Sixth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr,  Zvo.     6s. 
JANE:    A   Social    Incident.      FcaJ>.    Zvo. 

IS.  net. 

Crockett   (3.    R.).      LOCH  INVAR.  Illus- 

tiaicd.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  STANDARD  BEARER.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s, 

Croker  (B.  M.).  THE  OLD  CANTON- 
MENT.    Second  Edition,     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

JOHANNA.     Secomi  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6t. 

A  NINE  DAYS'  WONDER.  Fi/th  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

ANGEL.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo,     6s, 

KATHERINE  THE  ARROGANT.  Seventh 
Edition,     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

BABES  IN  THE  WOOD.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr,  ivo.     6s. 

Danby(Prank).  JOSEPH  IN  JEOPARDY. 
Fcap.  ive.     is.  net. 

Doyla(31r  A.Conan).   ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP,      r-.vel/ih  Edition.     Cr,  Zvo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

Drake  (MaarJce).  WOq.  Si.tth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

PlndIater(J.  H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 
OF  F,ALGOWRIE.      Fi/th  Editimi.      Cr. 

THE  LADDER  TO  THE  STARS.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo,     6s. 

Findlater  (Mary).     A   NARROW   WAY. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE     ROSE    OF    JOY.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
A    BLIND     BIRD'S     NEST.      lllwtratcd. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Fry  (B.  and  C.  B.).    A  MOTHER'S  SON. 

Fi/ti'i  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Harraden  (Beatrice).  IN  VARYING 
MOODS.    Fourteenth  Edition.   Cr.  Zvo.   6s. 

HILDA  STRAFFORD  nnd  THE  REMIT- 
TANCE MAN.  Twel/th  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.    6s. 

INTERPLAY.     Fi/th  Edition.     Cr.Zvo.    6s. 
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Hauptraann  (Gerhart).  THE  FOOL  IN 
CHRIST:  Emmahuel  Quint.  Translated 
by  Thomas  Seltzbr.     Cr.  %vo.    6s. 

Hichens  (Robert).  THE  PROPHET  OF 
BEKKELEY  SQUARE.  Secerui  EditUn. 
Cr.  U'O.     6j. 

TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  &z/t.     6s. 

FELIX:  Thkee  Years  in  a  Life.  Tenth 
Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     (>s. 

THE  WOM.AN  WITH  THE  FAN.    Eighth 
Editimi.     Cr.  tec;.     6^. 
AUo  Fcap.  %vo.     IS.  net. 

BYEWAVS.     Cr.  tve.    6s. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.  Twenty- 
third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvif.     6s. 

THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.     Cr.  Hva.     6s. 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  BLOOD.  IViitth 
Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 

BAKBARY  SHEEP.    Second  Edition.     Cr. 
ive.     v-  ^• 
AUo  Fcap.  ti'O.     IS.  net. 

THE  DWELLER  ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 
Second  Edition,     Cr.  Zvo.     6s, 

THE  WAY  OF  A.MBITION.  Pi/th  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

Hope  (Anthony).  A  CHANGE  OF  AIR. 
.SiAt/i  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 

A  MAN  OF  MARK.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr. 
&»«.     6t. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  AN- 
TONIO.    Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     fs. 

PHROSO.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr. 
8rv..     6s. 

SIMON  DALE.  IlliLstn.ted.  Ninth  Edition. 
Cr.  ivo.    6s. 

THE  KINGS  MIRROR.  Ei/th  Edition. 
Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

QUISANTfi.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  tvo.    6s. 

1  HE  DOLLY  DIALOGULS.     Cr.  tvo.    6.. 

l.VLES  OF  TWO  PEOPLE.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  8to.    fts. 

A  SERVANT  OF  THE  PUBLIC.  Illus- 
trated.    Si.\lh  Edition.     Cr.  %v».     6s. 

IHE  GREAT  MISS  DRIVER.  Fourth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

MRS.  MAXON  PROTESTS.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

Hutton  (Daronaas   von).     THE    HALO. 

Fi/th  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     (is. 
Also  Fctip.  iro.      I  J.  nft. 

•The  Inner  Slirlne'  (Ar.tlior  of).     THE 

WILD  OLIVE.      Third  Edition.     Cr.ivo. 

ts. 
THE     STREET    CALLED    STRAIGHT. 

Fi/th  Edition.     Cr.  Zoo.     6s. 
THE  WAV  HOME.     Second  Edition.    Cr. 

£rv.     6s. 


Jacobs    (W.     W.).      MANY     CARGOES. 

Thirty-third   Edition.      Cr.    Zvo.       3J.    6d. 

Also     Illustrated     in     colour.      Demy    Zvo. 

■js.  6d.  net. 
SEA  URCHINS.    Seventeenth  Edition.    Cr. 

Zvo.     y.  6d. 
A     MASTER     OF     CRAFT.       Illustrated. 

Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  %va.     y.  6d. 
LIGHT  FREIGHTS.    Illustrated.    Eleventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  td. 

Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  not. 
THE     SKIPPER'S     WOOING.      Eleventh 

Edition.     Cr.  8zv.     3J.  td. 
ATSUNWICH  PORT.  Illustrated.  Eleventh 

Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     y.  6d. 
DIAL.STONE  LANE.     Illustrated.     Eighth 

Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     y.  6d. 
ODD  CRAFT.     Illustrated.     Fi/th  Edition. 

Cr.  tifo.     3J.  6^/. 
THE  LADY  OF  THE  BARGE.    Illustrated. 

Ninth  Edition.     Cr.  tvo.     ys.  6d. 
S.A.LTHAVEN.     Illustrated.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zdo.     y.  6d. 
SAILORS'     KNOTS.       Illustrated.      Fi/th 

Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     y.  6d. 
SHORT    CRUISES.      Third  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.     y.  6d. 

James  (Hettry).    THE  GOLDEN  BOWL. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

LeOueux(WHIIani).  THE  HUNCHBACK 

OF    WESTMINSTER.       Third    Edition. 

Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
THE    CLOSED     BOOK.      Third   Edition. 

Cr.  ivo.    6s. 
THE     VALLEY     OF     THE     SHADOW. 

Illustrated.      Third  Edition.     Cr.  8rv.     6s. 
BEHIND  THE  THRONE.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

London  (Jack).     WHITE  FANG.      Ninth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Lowndei   (Mrs.   Belloe).     THE    CHINK 

IN    THE    ARMOUR.      Foirth    Edition. 

Cr.  ivo.     6s.  net. 
.MARY    PECHELL.     Second  Edition.     Cr. 

tvo.     6s. 
STUDIES  IN  LOVE  AND  IN  TERROR. 

.Second  Editi.m.     Cr.  8v#.     6s. 
THK    LODGER.     Fourth  Edition.    Crottn 

8t'*.     6s. 

Lucoa  (E.  v.).    LISIENKRS  LURK:  An 

Oui.iQUK     Narration.       Tenth    Edition. 

Fcafi.  Zvo.      Ji. 
OVER     BEMERTON'S:     Ah     Eaiv-<;oing 

CMKOHiCLa.    Eleventh  Edition.     I''c»(>.  ivo. 

5*- 
MR.   INGLESIDK.      Tenth  P.diii.m.     Fcap. 

Zvo.     5J. 
LONDON  LAVICNDER.      Eighth  Edition. 

Fcap.  Zvo.     $>. 
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Lyall  (Edna).  DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 
NOVKLISI".  44//!  Thousand.  Cr.  Zvo. 
y.  i><t 

Mftcnaughtan  (8.).  THE  FORTUNE  OF 
CHRISTINA  M'NAR.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svi>.     2s.  net. 

PETER  AND  JANE.  Foutik  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvff.     6.f. 

Malet  (Locao).  A  COUNSEL  OF  PER- 
FECTION.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    bs. 

COLONEL  ENDERr,YS  WIFE.  Sixth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     (s. 

THE  HLSTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD 
CALMADY:  A  Romance.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  ?vo.     6s. 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  Sixteenth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zva.    6s. 

THE  CARISSIMA.  E,/th  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.).  CLEMENTINA, 
lllustiated.     Eighth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Haxwell  (W.  B.).  THE  RAGGED  MES- 
SENGER.    Third  Edition.     Cr.Zvo.     6s. 

VIVIEN.     Twelfth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

THE  GUARDED   FLAME.    Seventh  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     \s.  net.' 

ODD  LENGTHS.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

HILL  RISE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
Also  I'ca.f'.  Zvo.     I.e.  net. 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  MAYRURY:  Be- 
tween You  AND  I.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.    6s. 

THE  REST  CURE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

MilK«!(A.A.).    THE  D.\Y'S  PLAY.    Fifth 

Ediiion.     Cr.  Sr';?.     6.c 
THE  HOLIDAY  ROUND.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Montague  (C.  E.).    A  HIND  LET  LOOSE. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  M O R N I NG'S  WAR.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Z710.     6s. 

Morrison  (Arthur).     TALES  OF   MEAN 

^'XV.VM'l^.   Seventh  Edition.    Cr.Zvo.    6s. 

Also  heap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 
A  CHI LD  OF  THE  JAGO.     Sixth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zva.     6s. 
THE    HOLE    IN    THE    WALL.     Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
DIVERS  VANITIES.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Olllvant  (Alfred).  OWD  BOB,  THE 
GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  With  a 
Frontispiece.    Twelfth  Edition.   Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 


THE     TAMING     OF     JOHN     BLUNT 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE     ROYAL     ROAD.      Second    Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Onions  (Oliver).    GOOD  130Y  SELDOM: 

A    RoMANCr.    OF    AOVERTISRMIINT.      ScCOUd 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE     TWO     KISSES.       Third    Ediiion. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Oppenheiin  (B.  Phillips).  MASTER  OF 
MEK.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.Zvo.     6s. 

THE    MISSING     DELOR.A..       Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  t7>o.     6s. 
Also  leap.  Zvo.     \s.  net. 

Orczy  (Baroness).    FIRE  IN  STUBBLlu 
Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Also  Fc>ip.  Zvo.     IS.  net. 

Oxenhani     (John).      A     WEAVER     OF 

WEBS.      Illustrated.     Fifth   Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
THE  GATE  OF  THE   DESERT.     Eighth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

*Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     ts.  net. 
PROFIT     AND     LOSS.      Sixth    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE     LONG     ROAD.       Foioth    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     xs.  net. 
THE  SONG  OF  HYACINTH,  and  Otiilm 

Stories.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Ztio.     6s. 
MY      LADY     OF      SHADOWS.       Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
LAURISTONS.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo. 

6s. 
THE  COIL  OF  CARNE.     Sixth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN  ROSE. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zt>0.     6s. 
MARY  ALL-ALONE.     Third  Edition.    Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 

Parker  (Gilbert).  PIERRE  AND  HIS 
PEOPLE.     Sez<cnlh  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

MRS.  FALCHION.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

THE  TRANSL.^TION  OF  A  SAVAGE. 
Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zz'O.     6s. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  Illus- 
trated.    Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

WHEN  VALMONDCAME  TO  PONTIAC  : 
TiiR  Stokv  of  a  Lost  Nai'Oleon.  Seventh 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH: 
The  Last  Adventures  of  'Pretty 
PiEKHE."     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.  Illus- 
trated.    Nineteenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG:  A 
Romance  of  Two  Ki.n<;;doms.  Illustraterl. 
Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zi'O.     6s. 
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THE    PO^rP    OF    THE    LAVILETTES. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     y.  td. 
NORTHERN    LIGHTS.     Fourth    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     61. 
THE     JUDGMENT      HOUSE.         T/iird 

Edition.     Cr.  Szo.    6j. 

PaEture  (Mrs.  Henry  de  la).  THE 
TYRANT.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Ivo.  6f. 
Also  Fcap.  ivo.     is.  net. 

Pemberton    (Max).      THE    FOOTSJEPS 

OF    A    THRONE.      Illustrated.      Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
I  CROWN  THEE  KING.     Illustrated.     Cr. 

Zz'O.     6s. 
LOVE  THE  HARVESTER:  A  Story  of 

THE  Shirks.     Illustrated.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zz>o.     3J.  6d. 
THE     MVSTERV     OF      THE     GREEN 

HEART.    Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     as.  net 

Perrln    (Alice).     THE    CHARM.      Fi/th 

Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     Cs. 

A  1st  Fcap.  Zvo.     \s.  tut. 
THE    ANGLO-INDIANS.     Sixth  Edition. 

Cr.  %vo.     6.f. 

Phlllpotts  (Eden).    LYING  PROPHETS. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     &f. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.  Si-xth 
Edition.     Cr.  &vo.     ts. 

THE  HUMAN  BOY.  With  a  Frontispiece. 
Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zuo.     6s. 

THE  RIVER.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.Zno.    6s. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRISONER.  Fourth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

KNOCK  AT  A  VENTURE.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

THE  PORTREEVE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

THE  POACHER'S  WIFE.  Stcomi  Edition. 
Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

THESTRIKING  HOURS.  Secomi Edition. 
Cr.  ivo.     Cs. 

DEMETERS  DAUGHTER.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  ivo.     fts. 

THE  SECRET  WOMAN.  /Va/.  ivo.  is. 
tut. 

Ptckth&U     (Marmaduke).      SAID,    THE 
FIS1IER^1AM.      Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  ivo. 
61. 
Also  Ecafi.  8i'<7.      is.  net. 

«0'(A.  T.  Qulller-Couch),  THE  MAYOR 
OK  TROy.    Fourth  Edttion.    Cr.  ivo.    6s. 

MERRY-GARDEN  and  othek  SroniBs. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

MAJOR  VIGOUREUX.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  ii'o.    6.V. 


Ridge  (W.  Pett).    ERB.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvj.     6s. 
A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.     Third  Ediiion. 

Cr.  Zvo.     -^s.  6d. 
A  BREAKER  OK  LAWS.     .A  Ntr,i>  E.lHion 

Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 
MRS.    GALERS    BUSINESS.     Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s, 
THE     WICKHAMSES.      Fourth    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
SPLENDID  BROTHER.     Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Also  Fen  p.  Zvo.     \s.  net. 
NINE  TO  SIX-THIRTY.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
THANKS     TO     SANDERSON.       Second 

Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 
DEVOTED    SPARKES.      Second    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  REMINGTON  SENTENCE.     Third 

Editioti.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

Russell  (V^.  Clark).  MASTER  ROCKA- 
FKLLAR'S         VOYAGE.  Illustrated. 

Fi/th  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     y.  6d. 

Sldgwick  (Mrs.  Alfred).  THE  KINS- 
M.-VN.  lUuslrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
ivo.     6s. 

THE  LANTERN  BEARERS.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

THE  SEVERINS.    Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  ivo. 
6s. 
A  iso  Fcap.  ivo.     IS.  net. 

A  NT  HE  AS  GUEST.  Fourth  Edit. -on.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

LAMORNA.      Third  Edition.     Cr.  ii-o.     6s. 

BELOW  STAIRS.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.    6s. 

Snalth  (J.  C).    THE  PRINCIPAL  GIRL. 

Secomi  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
AN  AFFAIR  OF  STATE.    Stcond  Edition. 

Cr.  8f(;.     ts. 

Bomerville  (E.  <E.)  and   Ross   rMartli))> 
DAN    RUSSEL  Till'.    lO.X.     Illi.strutcil. 
Seventh  Edition.    Cr.  ivo.     ts. 
Also  Fcnp.  ivo.     is.  net. 

Thurston  (E.  Temple).    MIRAGE.    Foutth 
Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
Also  I'lap.  Zvo.     ts.  net. 

Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).  ALISE  OF 
ASTRA.      Third  Edition.     Cr.Zvo.     Cs. 

THE  BIG  FISH.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  ivo. 
6s. 

Wobling     (PoiJgy).      THE     SIORY     OF 
VIRGINIA    I'ERKECr.      Ihiid  Edition. 
Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  ivo.     IS.  net. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  MIRTH.    Sixth  Edition. 

Cr.  %vo.    6i. 
FELIX  CHRISTIE.     Third  Edition.     Cr. 

THE  PEARL  STRINGER.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  &Z'0.     6s. 

Westrup  (Margaret)  (Mrs.  W.  Sydney 
Stacey).  TIDE  MARKS,  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  tvo.     6j. 

Wcymaa  (Stanley).    UNDER  THE  RED 
ROBE.      Illustrated.      Ttventy-third    Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  ivo.     ts. 
Also  Fcafi.  izia.     it.  net. 

Whitby  (Beatrice).  ROSAMUND.  Second 
Edition,     d .  ivo.     6s. 

WilUaMSon  (C.  H.  aud  A.  M.).  THE 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR:  The 
Strange  Adventure-S  of  a  Motor  Car.  Illus- 
trated. Tiuenty-firsi  Edition.  Cr.  iz>o.  Cs. 
Also  Cr.  iv».      IS.  iu-t. 

THE  PRINCESS  PASSES:  A  Romance 
OF  A  Motor.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition. 
Cr.  %vo.     6.C 

LADY    BETTY    ACROSS    THE  WATER. 
Eleventh  Edition.     Cr.  %vt.     ts. 
Also  Pcap.  Z"jo.     is.net. 


THE   ROTOR  CHAPERON.       Illustrated. 

Tenth  Edition,     Cr.  ivo.     6j. 

''Also  I<ea^.  %iio.     is.  net. 
THE    CAR    OF    DESTINY.       Illustrated. 

Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  tvo.     6s. 
MV  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.    Illus- 
trated.    Thirteenth  Hditiim.     Cr.  ii'o.     (>s. 
SCARLET   RUNNER.     Illustrated.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  tvo.     6s. 
SET     IN     SILVER.       Illustrated.        Fi/t/t 

Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     is. 
LORD     LOVELAND     DISCOVERS 

AMERICA.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  ^vo.    6s. 
THE  GOLDEN  SILENCE.    Sixth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6e. 
THE   GUESTS  OF  HERCULES.     Eourth 

Edition.     Cr.  tr'O.     6s. 
THE   HEATHER   MOON.     Fi/th  Edition. 

Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
THE  LOVE  PIRATE.    Illustrated.    .Second 

Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 
THE  DEMON.     Fcap.  8oo.     is.  net. 

Wyllorde  (Dolf).  THE  PATHWAY  OF 
THE  PIONEER  (Nous  Antres).  Si.vih 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 


Getting  Wkll  of  Dorothy,  The. 
W.  K.  Clifford. 

GiRi.  OF  THE  People,  A.      L.  T.  Meade. 
Honourable  Miss,  The.     L.  T.  Meade. 

Mastek  Rockafellar's  Voyage.    W.  Clark 
Rus.sell. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Illustrated.     Crcwu  Svo.     ^s.  6d. 
Mrs 


Only    a    Guard-Room    Dog.       Edith    E. 
Cuthell. 

Red  Gra»»ge,  The.      Mrs.  Molesworth. 

SvD   Belton  :    The  Boy  who  would  not  go 
to  Sea.     G.  Manville  Fenn. 

There   was   once   a   Prince.     Mrs.  M.  E. 
Mann. 


Methaen's  Shilling  Novels 

Fcap,  Svo,     IS.  net 


Anna  «f  the  Five  Towns.     Arnold  Bennett. 

Barbarv  Sheep.     Robert  Hichens. 

Botor   Chai'eron,   The.      C.  N.  &  A.  M. 
Wiliiarruon. 

Bov.     Marie  CoiellL 

Charm,  The.     Alice  Perrin. 

Dan  Russf.i,  the  Fox.      E.  CE.  Somerville 
and  Martin  Koss. 


Demon,  The.      C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson. 
Fire  in  Stubhi.e.     Baroness  Orczy. 
Gats  of  Desert,  The.     John  Oxcnham. 
Guarded  Flame,  The.    W.  B.  Maxwell. 
Halo,  The.     Baroness  von  Hutten. 
Hill  Rise.     W.  B.  MaxwelL 
Janb.     Marie  Corelli. 
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Joseph.     Frank  Danby. 

Lady  Bettv  Across  the  Water.      C.  N. 
and  A.  M.  Williamson. 

Light  Freights.    W.  W.  Jacobs. 

Long  Road,  The.    John  Oxenbam. 

Mighty  Atom,  Thk,     Marie  Corelli. 

Mirage.     E.  Temple  Thurston. 

Missing  Delora,  The.     E.  Piiillips  Opp;n- 
beim. 

Round  the  Red  Lamp.   Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

Said,  the  Fishlk-man.      Marmailuke  Pick- 
tbalL 


Search  Party,  The.     G.  A.  Birmingham. 

Secret  Woman,  The.     Eden  Phillpotts. 

Severins,  The.     Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick. 

Spanish  Gold.     G.  A.  Birmingham 

Spi-Endid  Brother.     W.  Pett  Ridge. 

Tales  of  Mean  Streets.    Anbur  Morrison. 

Teresa    of    Watling    Street.       Arnold 
Bennett. 

Tyrant,  The.     Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture. 

Under  the  Red  Robe.    Stanley  J.  Weynian. 

Virginia  Perfect.     Peggy  Webling. 

Woman     with     the     Fan,     The.       Robert 
Hichens. 


Methuen's  Sevenpenny  Novels 


A   GEL.     B.  M.  Croker. 

Broom  Squike,  The.    S.  B.-iring-Gould 

By  Stroke  op  Sword.     Andrew  Bklfour. 

House    of    Whispers,    The.      William   Lc 
Qucux. 

Human  Boy,  The.    Eden  Pbillpoits. 

I  Crown  Thee  King.     Max  Pemberton. 

Late  in  Life.     Alice  Pcrrin. 

Lonb  Pinb.     R.  B.  Townshend. 

Master  of  Men.     E.  Phillips  Oppcnbeim. 

Mixed  MARniAni-,  A.     Mr.  F.  E.  Penny. 


Fca/>.  Sfo.      -jd.  vet 

Peter,  a  Parasite.     E.  Maria  Albanesi. 


Pomp  of  the  Lavilkttes,  The.     Sir  Gilbert 
Parker. 

Pri'.ce    Ri-prrt    the    Buccaneer.     C.    J. 
Cutcliffe  Hyne. 

Princess  Virginia,  The.      C.  N.  &  A.  M. 
Williamson. 

Profit  and  Ix)SS.     John  Oxcnhain. 

Red  Ho(;sk,  The.    E.  Nesbiu 

Sign  of  the  Spider,  The.    r.erlrain  Milford. 

Son  of  the  State,  A.     W.  I'ett  Kidgc. 
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